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Field Notes, Mesopotamia^ 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY. 

The Political Situation in Mesopotamia. 

The political situation in Baghdad and Mesopotamia is 
intimately connected with that in the Persian Gulf. 

During the 19th century the British gradually built up for 
themselves a special position in the Persian Gulf and in Lower 
Mesopotamia. 

Great Britain undertook and maintained single-handed : — 

1. The suppression of the slave-trade and piracy. 

2. The preservation of peace and the development of trade 

in the Persian Gulf. 

3. The opening up of the Tigris and Euphrates to navi- 

gation. 

4. The survey of the coasts and rivers and the production 

of navigation charts, sailing directions, etc. 

At the end of the 19th century the British occupied a para- 
mount position at Baghdad and held practicaUy a monopoly 
of the navigation of the Tigris. Almost the whole of the trade 
of these regions was in British hands. In 1910, 87 per cent, 
of the trade of the Persian Gulf was still British. 

Siuce the beginning of the 20th century, however, great 
changes have come about — changes so great that our position 
at Baghdad has been seriously challenged. 

The main factors which have produced these changes have 
been the building of the Baghdad Railway and the advent to 
power of the Young Turkish Party. 

In 1908 the Young Turkish Party rose to power and embark- 
ed on a policy in the Baghdad region and in the Persian Gulf, 



which was most markedly aggressive and inimical to British^ 
interests. Although in 1901 the Turkish Government had< 
agreed to recognise the stains quo in the Persian Gulf, it now 
proceeded to intrigue with the Shaikh of Kuwait, and tried by 
many olters to induce him to accept Turkish nationality. 

The Shaikh, however, stood loyally by his agreements of 
1899 and 1907 with the British Government. 

Turkish intrigues against the Shaikh #of Muhammareh 
' Muhtmmi- culminated in open use of force in April 1910, but this affair was 
tided over. 

Not content with this the Turks pursued an aggressive 
policy in the Qatar peninsula and the Trucial coast, occupied 
the island of Zakhnuniyah, and even went so far as to put 
forward shadowy claims over the ’Oman peninsula, Masqat, and 
even Gwadar on the Baluchistan coast. 


Taikkh petty 
Mmoyanoee. 


These intrigues were coincident with the efforts of Germany 
to strengthen her commercial position in the Persian Gulf. 

Nearer home the Turks seized every pretext to pick a 
quarrel with the British. 

The Turks objected to the use of the British flag on the two 
original Tigris steamers belonging to Messrs. Lynch and Com- 
pany, and at Baghdad itself took exception to the following 
existing British privileges: — 


(i) The sepoy guard on the British Residency. 

(«*) The presence of the R. I. M. S. “ Comet ” flying the 
British flag, for the special use of the Resident. 

(m) The size of the British Residency and grounds at 
Baghdad. 


In August 1910 the offices of Messrs. Lynch and of Messrs. 
’Abdul ’Ali (a British Indian Arm) were demolished on a false 
pretext of danger tp the public, in order to avoid the payment 
of compensation. In September 1910 British Indian property 
at Khadimain and Karbala was similarly demolished. 

attitude of the Turks towards foreigners in general, and 
^Utode, 1912. to the British in particular, underwent a very marked change 
for the good in 1912. 

nS^ The defeat of Turkey in the Balkans also greatly changed 

the political situation, for the rise of a l^trong Balkan hegemony 
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whilst it weakened Turkey in Europe, also had the effect of bar- 
ring to Germany the direct road to Constantinople and Turkey 
in Asia, which, rumour had it some years ago, Germany intend- 
ed to colonise. . 

Turke/s defeat in the Balkans led to widespread lawlessness 
in 1912 in the Muntafik country and in Kiu^tan, in which 
province the outbreaks were said to have been fostered by the 
Russians. 

Another result of the weakening of the Central Government 
was the decline in popular favour of the Committee of Union 
and Progress and the founding at Baghdad, in January 1912, 
of a local branch of the Committee of Freedom and Accord, 
which was opposed to the former. 

In Basrah the anti-Turkish feeling had been still more marked. 
In June 1913 the Turkish Commandant of Troops was assassi- 
nated by Arabs, and it was feared that there would be a general 
Arab rising. 

Disturbances continued in Basrah till March 1914, but the 
rising did not come to a head. 

The execution of part of Sir William Willcocks' irrigation 
scheme for Mesopotamia was entrusted to Sir John Jackson 
and Company. The first section of this scheme, the construc- 
tion of the Hindiyah barrage, was completed in December 1913. 

NsitHBOUBINO PniNaPALITIBS. 

The foUowmg short history of neighbouring tracts affords 
an insight into political relations of the Turks with their neigh- 
bours. 


Kuwait, 

Kuwait is a tract of country of somewhat uncertain bound- 
aries directly administered by the Shaikh. He has independ- 
ently contracted obligations from^ time to time with the 
British Government, this, the latter maintain, he is quite 
justified in doing ; the Turks on the other hand, do not admit 
this. 

The family of the present Shaikh, Jabir ibn Mubarak, 
originally dwelt in a small fort called Umm Qasr, at ^e head of 
the Khor ’Abdulla, whence, on account of acts of piracy, they 
were expelled by the authorities at Basrah at the end of tlM 
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aerenteenth century, with the result that they moved down to 
Kuwait Bay. 

For the succeeding two centuries, the history of Kuwait is 
mainly concerned with tribal alliances or feuds, into which the 
influence of the Wahabi* rulers from Riyadh or Hail entered from 
time to time, and it was not until 1871 that any direct contact 
with the Ottoman Empire first commenced. 

In that year ’Abdullah bin Faisal, the ruler of Najd, appealed 
to Midhat Pasha, the Wali of Baghdad, for assistance against 
’Abdullah’s brother Sa’ud, who had possessed himself of A1 Qatar 
and Qatif, then under the rule df the Amirs of Najd. Sa’ud had 
also, in the harbours of these localities, seized certain Kuwait 
ships, and had returned an evasive answer to the remonstrances 
of the then Shaikh of Kuwait. As a result of a conference 
between the Wali and the Shaikh, it was decided that they would 
co-operate with ’Abdullah against Sa’ud. The latter was de- 
feated and according to the Turkish account, the Shaikh placed 
himself under Turkish control, assumed the Ottoman fiag and, 
by accepting the title of Pasha, acknowledged henceforth a 
certain subjection to Turkey. According to the Kuwait con- 
tention, however, the Shaikh was merely granted the title of 
Pasha in return for services rendered, at the same time receiving 
grants of land in the neighbourhood of Fao, and a grant of 
money which was paid regularly until 1898. 

Kuwait now flies a flag of its own. 

From 1871 onwards to 1897, the question of the sovereignty 
of Kuwait arose in various forms, mainly on the general point 
of the repression of piracy on the Gulf Coast by British ships. 

In April 1897, Shaikh Mubarak failed in an endeavour to 
obtain from Turkey a recognition of independence, upon which 
he preferred a definite request for British protection. The 
British Government were at first not disposed to interfere, but in 
1899 action was precipitated by the report of a Russian railway 
concession in Kuwait with the result that certain arrangements 
were entered into with the Shaikh. Meanwhile, on the other 
hand, the Shaikh had accepted the Turkish designation of 
Qaim-Maqam,t which might perhaps be held to represent the 

* A puritanical Moslem sect started by 'Abdul Wahab of Basrah, which 
anread over the Arabian desert of Kajd and the Nafud, and embraced the /abal 
Sbammar eonntry to the north-east. 

t Head of a qadha (administrative division of country in the Ottoman 
dominions). , 
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holding of office under the Turkish Government, but this was 
explained as merely incidental to the possession of the Turkish 
property at Fao by the Shaikh. 

Subsequently a mpre difficult question arose through the 
endeavour of the Turks to appoint a harbour official at Kuwait ; 
this led to a remonstrance from the British Government, and the 
subsequent removal of the official by the Turks. 

In the beginning of 1900, the first rumours arose as to the 
Baghdad railway project, and as it was reported that the German 
promoters would negotiate directly with the Sultan, for a con- 
cession of land in Kuwait Harbour to use as a terminus, without 
regard 'to the Shaikh, the British Government announced that, 
while they did not desire to interfere with the etatvs quo or with 
the Sultan’s authority in those parts, they could not, having 
regard to their great interests in the Persian Gulf, view with 
indifference any action which would alter the existing condition of 
affairs or give another Power special rights or privileges over 
territory belonging to the Shaikh, with whom His Majesty’s 
Government had certain agreements. 

As a result probably of this attitude no mention was made in 
the subsequent railway convention as to any definite terminal 
port, but other events during 1901 and 1902 raised the Kuwait 
question to a somewhat acute stage. 

In 1901, the Shaikh attacked the Amir of Najd and the latter 
appealed to the Ottoman Government, which thereupon mani- 
iested an intention of despatching troops to Kuwait. This was 
resisted by the British Government which announced its reso- 
lution to oppose by force any landing of troops in Kuwait terri- 
tory. 

It was within a few weeks of this incident that Mubarak 
himself having asked for the presence of additional ships in the 
harbour, an official from Basrah visited Kuwait and informed 
the Shaikh tl^at his assertion of independence was disapproved 
of by the Sultan, and that punishment must ensue if he ffid not 
make his submission. To this communication, Mubarak, alter 
consultation with the Senior Naval Officer, replied that his 
relations with the Turkish Government were the same as they 
had always been, and later, upon representation by our Am- 
bassador at Coi^tantinople, the action of the Basrah official 
was disavowed. 



A more peremptory summons was, however, issued later in the 
year, which resulted in the Shaikh stating that he would have no 
option but to comply unless he was assured of British support. 
He was informed that the British Government would not tolerate 
any attack upon him by land or sea, and the Senior Naval 
Officer again received instructions to defend Kuwait, by force if 
necessary. To complicate matters further Ibn Eashid (prob- 
ably instigated by the Turkish officials at Basrah), advanced 
towards Kuwait town, whereupon a provisional scheme of land 
defences was drawn up by the Senior Naval Officer, in con- 
junction with the Shaikh, and some machine-guns and blue- 
jackets were landed. The threatened attack, however, passed 
off, and the Porte again disavowed the action of its officials, 
only, however, during the next year, 1903, to occupy various 
more or less debatable points on the Kuwait boundaries with 
small posts of troops, i.e., Safwan, Bubiyan Island, Umm Qasr, 
and Warbah Island. 

The Turkish Government still exercises a certain pressure 
upon the Shaikh, presumably owing to his possessing private 
property at Fao and Basrah, but between the years 1903 and 1910 
there was little to record in the way of interference with the 
rather vague ** statvs gwo ” which has been already alluded to. 
The conception of this status quo, and the manner in which the 
question is now regarded by His Majesty’s Gk)vemment, was 
stated by Sir E. Grey in the House of Commons on March 9th, 
1911, in a debate concerning the new arrangements in contempla- 
tion for the construction of the Baghdad-Persian Gulf section 
of the Baghdad Eailway. His words were ; “ We are not 
anxious to disturb the stattis quo in the Persian Gulf. To a great 
extent that status quo has been built up by us in previous genera- 
tions. We have practically opened the Persian Gulf to trade and* 
kept it open. That has been a matter of historical knowledge for 
years past. We are not anxious to have a forward policy in the 
Persian Golf, to acquire new territory, or to disturb the status 
quo ; but if the staius quo is going to disturbed by others, then 
we must undoubtedly use our resources to maintain the position 
we have in the Persian Gulf. Part of the status quo is that we 
have entered into treaty obligations with the Shaikh of Kuwait 
and in any negotiations which there may be, or in any changes 
which may take place, it is an obligation of honour with us to see 
that our treaty obligations towards the Shaikh of Kuwait in 
maintaining his position are fulfilled.’’ 
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In 1914 this and other points of variance were on the point of 
being amioably settled. 


Al Haea, 

South of Kuwait we come to the so-called “ Turkish pro- 
vince of Al Hasa. This comprises the fertile district of Al Hasa 
proper, with its port of ’Oqair, the coast town and district of 
Qatif, and the fortified port of Al BidaA (Bohah) on the eastern 
shore of the Qatar peninsula. It thus stretches from Kuwait 
south-east towards the country of the trucial Chiefs, and inland to 
the frontiers of Najd, and is often all described by the name of 
Al Hasa. 


Recent History and Present Politics. 

Turkish rule in Hasa, which had extended without interrup- 
tion for 42 years from the occupation of Midhat Pasha in 1871, 
was ended in 1913 by Bin Sa’ud, Amir of Najd, who on May 5th 
seized Hofuf without much fighting, and soon afterwards took 
Qatif. The Turkish garrison withdrew first to Oqair, then to 
Bahrein, whence, with the troops from Qatif, it finally sailed to 
Basrah. Amirs were appointed by Bin Sa’ud in Hofuf and Qatif, 
;and at a meeting at Oqa%r with Captain Shakespear, the British 
Political Agent from Kuwait, in 1913, the Amir announced that 
these officials were instructed to help and protect British sub- 
jects in consultation with the Agent. In June 1914 Bin Sa’ud 
accepted the title of Wali of Najd and Hasa from the Ottoman 
Oovemment, but he continued to invite closer relations with 
the Indian Government, and on Captain Shakespear’s appoint- 
ment as Political Officer ih Najd, later in the same year, he re- 
•ceived the British representative with cordiality. On the 
outbreak of the European War, he opposed Bin Rashid, who 
had espoused Turkish interests in Arabia, and fought a drawn 
battle with him near Majma in Sadair, in March 1915 ; but in 
the summer of the same year a formal peace was concluded 
between the two Amirs. Bin Sa’ud can summon to his standard 
the ’Ajman, Beni Khalid, and Beni Hajar, and to his control 
over these tribes is due the improvement in the security of the 
Hasa province and the caravan routes by which it is approached. 
The hostility of the Bedouin to the Turks had been such that the 
, sovereignty of the Sultan extended no further th&n the effective 
{H>wer of the garrisons and military or police posts, while life 
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and property were insecure even in the neighbourhood of Hofuf. 
Under the/ Porte, the whole region of Hasa, known as the 
Sanjaq of Najd, formed a division of the Basrah vilayat. The 
capital was Hofuf, and the country was administered on the 
usual Turkish system, though the government approximated 
to the nature of a military occupation. Subsidies were paid 
to the ’Ajman, Beni Hajar, Beni l^alid, and Ahl Murreh tribes,^ 
who provided carriers of the official mails, and raftk for their 
escort. The garrison, chiefly concentrated at Hofuf and Qatif, 
consisted of 4 battalions of infantry and 2 squadrons of cavalry, 
with one mule-battery, and a small auxiliary camel-corps 
of Arabs. In addition, there were 6 companies of Dhdbituyahs^ 
4 of which were mounted. The revenue was chiefly obtained 
from agriculture, more especially date-cultivation, a tax being 
imposed on dates in Qatif, while in Hasa the Government took 
a share of the corps. The amount thus obtained was estimated 
at nearly £25,000 ; customs were farmed, and are said to have 
yielded as much again. There were no public posts or tele- 
graphs. 


Najd, 

Najd was, during the early part of the 18th century, the 
centre of the extensive Wahabi empire, which extended from 
Mecca to near Baghdad. 

Originally ruled by one Amir residing at Riyadh it gradually 
became split up by the intrusion of a Shammar prince from the 
north, and, after various alterations of power, it has now become 
resolved into two main zones of influence, i.e., that centering 
round Hail to the north, and that centering round Riyadh to 
the south. At Hail the ruling power is the Shammar dynasty 
of Ibn Rashid ; at Riyadh the original Wahabi dynasty of 
Bin Sa’ud is predominant. 

Though, from the fact that they have at various periods 
undertaken military movements into these regions, the Turks 
profess to regard both the ruling Amirs as tributary to the 
Ottoman authority at Basrah, there is no doubt that whatever 
vestige of Turkish authority there may have been at any time 
has now completely disappeared, and that both states enjoy an 
altogether independent status. 

The first appearance of the Turks was in 1818, when 
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Muhammad ’Ali from Egypt, acting under instructions from the 
Porte, undertook a successful expedition against the Wahabi 
power. His garrisons remained there until 1831 , when they were 
driven from the country. 

The next incident occurred in 1871, when, as already related. 
Midhat Pasha, the Wall of Baghdad, supported one of the claim- 
ants to the Amirate, and obtained possession of the province 
of A1 Hasa, which at that time belonged to the Wahabi power. 


Recent History and present Politics. 

All Najd acknowledges at present the Sa’ud dynasty of Riyadh 
in Aridh. Its jurisdiction is enforced directly by accredited 
representatives in Aridh, Sadair, and probably Kharj, and also 
in parts of Adaj, Washm, Qasim (c.gr., Bureida), and probably 
Kharik : indirectly in the other parts of these latter districts, 
in the towns of Aneiza and Majma, and probably in Salaiyil 
and Dauasir. Each town has its Amir or governor and its 
mejliss or council, but only in Aneiza of Qasim have we heard 
of the council having much power. Hereditary Amirs are not 
uncommon even in directly administered districts, and they 
seem to be the rule in the outlying quarters of the south, where, 
as in parts of Washm also, the settlements are free except for 
a tributary obligation. 

The present power of Riyadh suffered eclipse at the hands of 
the Shammar Amirs of Had from the middle of the eighties of 
last century until 1902, the representatives of the Sa’ud family 
being reduced after 1891 to puppets, while Rashidite governors 
took charge of all the important settlements in Qasim, Sadair, 
Aridh, and Washm. This state of things was terminated by 
Abdul Aziz Bin Sa’ua, who had remained in exile at Kuwait 
with his father, Abdurrahman, until he heard that his uncle, 
the mediatized Amir, had been murdered by Bin Rashid’s orders. 
With only about forty followers he appeared in Sadair, raised 
part of that district and marched on Aridh, where he had no 
difficulty in surprising and removing the Rashidite governor 
of Riyadh. His father stood aside and accepted his son as 
Amir. Acknowledged by all the southern provinces, Abdul 
Aziz marched on Qasim in 1904, and though forced to retire 
thence by a Turkish force smit under Ahmad Faizi Pasha to 
co-operate with the Amir of Hail, he returned in 1906, and has 
held that district to tribute, and partially in direct subjection^ 
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ever sinoe^ but not without frequent skirmishes with the forces 
of Jabal Shammar. In 1910 he had to meet both an internal 
and an externa! danger. Certain grandsons of his late uncle, 
Sa*ud, claiming the throne for the elder branch, tried to raise 
Kharj and Haiik. At the same time Abdullah, the son of the 
Grand Sherif, appeared in Qasim, professing to champion rights 
of the Ateiba violated by Abdul Aziz. The latter's younger 
brother, Saad, his representative in Qasim, was made prisoner ; 
but finding that the Amir of Hail, who had lately made peace 
with Abdul Aziz, did not co-operate, Abdullah retired stipulat- 
ing that the Qasim towns contribute to the Meccan treasury a 
sum of £4,000 annually (the larger towns had previously paid 
such ‘ Peter’s pence * voluntarily), and be free to elect their own 
governors. Abdul Aziz assented to these terms. The southern 
rebels had no success, and after being driven from town to town, 
fled out of K'ajd. For harbouring some of them, Abdul Aziz 
inflicted heavy punishment on the Ataiba a year later, in viola- 
tion of his convention with the Sherif. Hard pressed for r& 
sources he had been coveting Hasa, which before 1871 per. 
tained to his dynasty, and he had tried, without much success, 
to enlist the support of the Indian Government, seeking to 
revive an agreement which had subsisted between his uncle, 
the Amir Abdullah, and ourselves in regard to Gulf matters. 
The Balkan war and the internal dissensions of the Bin Rashid 
house at last offered him an opportunity, and the presence of 
rebel grandsons of Sa’ud at Hofuf, an excuse : and early in 
1913 he descended on Hasa, captured the central oasis, and 
ten days later, Qatif. He sent the Turkish governor and garri- 
son down to Ojair, whence they made their way into el-Katr. 
At the end of that year he had a conference with two repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Government, and, after a show of nego- 
tiating with the Ottoman Power and accepting the title ‘‘ Wali 
of Najd,” he invited a British' agent to his court, and declared 
for us and against Bin Rashid, the ally of the Turks. The latter 
advttm^ early in 1915 into Sadair, but retired after fighting 
a drawn battle near Majma, in the coufse of which our newly 
arrived agent. Captain Shakespear, was unfortunately killed. 
In the early autumn the Grand Sharif, who shelters the rebel 
grandsons of Sa’ud, again sent up Abdullah, with a considerable 
force, to mediate between the two Amirs and at the same time 
to enforce the pact of 1910, especially its financial clause. A 
peace was patched up (it has not been very faithfully observed), 
and the SWif s son retired, leaving some soreness behind 
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Bbitish position in the Gulp generally. 

British interests are closely concerned with the regulation of 
the Gulf in general. The foUowing words defining the British 
standpoint are quoted from a speech delivered by Viscount 
Morley (Acting Secretary of State for India), in the House of 
Lords, on 22nd March, 1911 ^ — 

“ If by any chance in negotiation our position in the Gulf ib 
challenged this is the answer. That position has been described 
as unique. Great Britain ‘has not sought territorial acquisi- 
tion in these regions. She has for generations borne burdens 
there which no other nation has ever undertaken anywhere 
except in the capacity of Sovereign. She has had duty thrust 
on her without dominion. She has kept the peace amongst 
people who are not her subjects ; has patrolled during upwards 
of two centuries waters over which she has enjoyed no formal 
lordship. She has kept in strange ports an open door, through 
which traders of every nation may have as free access to distant 
markets as her own. If Great Britain has become in any sense 
arbiter and guardian of the Gulf, it has not been through any 
restless ambition urging her on to the control of the waste places 
of the earth, but in obedience to calls that have been made on 
her in the past to enforce peace between warring tribes, to give a 
free course to trade, and to hold back the arm of the marauder.’ 
That is our charter. It gives a true picture of our historical 
position. It is owing to ^British enterprise, the expenditure of 
British lives and treasure, that the Persian Gulf is at this 
moment open to the navigation of the world, and to this cause 
alone it may be said that the seaborne trade of these regions 
owes its very existence.” 

In 1914, when war broke out, the British and Turkish Gov* 
ernments were on the point of signing an agreement settling all 
the disputed points regarding the status of Kuwait, the Baghdad 
Railway and Navigation of the Shatt-al-’Arab. The terms of 
the agreement had been under discussion for over a year, and 
each subject had been patiently threshed out. 

Outline op the operations op British Forces up to May 
20th, 1916. 

War with Turkey was declared on October 31st, 1914, at 
which time the situation at the head of the Persian Gulf was as 
follows: — ^There was a British force of a Brigade and two 
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mountain batteries under General Delamain on transports of! 
Bahrain Island, as a precaution against a surprise attack by 
the Turks on the Oil-Fields in ’Arabistan. To oppose this 
the Turks could, it was estimated, put in the field at the least 
some 8,000 men and 32 guns of their Basrah troops, not includ- 
ing any reinforcements which might have come from Baghdad. 
As regards the Arab tribes, the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Muham- 
mareh and Ibn Sa’ud, the great Chieftain of Central Arabia, 
were on our side, while Ibn Rashid, the Ruler of Hail, and the 
Shaikhs of the Muntafik and Ban! Lam tribes of Mesopotamia 
had ranged themselves with the Turks. The Wali of Pusht-i- 
Kuh and the Bakhtiari Khans were maintaining a neutral 
attitude. 

On November 6th a landing was effected almost without 
opposition at Fao, at the mouth of the Shatt-al-’Arab. The 
main disembarkation, which took place at Saniyah above, and 
on the opposite bank to, the Oil Company’s Reftnery at ’Abba- 
dan, was completed by November 10th. On November 14th 
General Barrett arrived with reinforcements and took over 
command. Our force then began offensive operations. Basrah 
was formally occupied on November 23rd after combined naval 
and military operations along the Shatt-al-’Arab, in which the 
principal action was that of Zain, where the enemy’s losses 
came to over 2,000. A proclamation was read announcing 
that Basrah had passed for ever out of the hands of the Turks. 
Operations were then undertaken against a Turkish force at 
Qumah under Subhi Bey, Wali of Basrah, who surrendered on 
December 9th with over 1,000 men and four guns. In January, 
1915, some 5,000 Turks and Arabs established themselves at 
Rotah Creek, 6 miles above Qumah, but on the left hand bank 
of the Tigris. 

At this time the Turkish forces were disposed in three areas 
->-on the Euphrates, Tigris, and Karun. 

The main force of the enemy was concentrated on the 
Euphrates, whence they made a determined, but unsuccessful, 
attack on us at Sha’aibah on March 16th. It was found that 
the enemy was bringing supplies down by river, so a blockade ” 
was carried out by means of heavy guns on rafts which were 
pushed forward to ffre on the land^g places. This proved 
most successful On April 9th Sir John Nixon took over com- 
mand of the Force. !l^m April 12th there was continuous 
fightiiig, which culminated on April 14th in the defeat of t|»e 
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enemy at Barjisiyah with a loss^ estimated at 6,000. The 
enemy fled at Khamissiyyah, nearly 90 miles away, harrassed 
in their flight by the Arabs their former allies. It may be 
remarked that the Arabs hand is always against the loser, and 
his wish is to be left alon«3, a law unto himself. He disliked the 
Turkish rule of oppression, and would equally dislike our idea 
of law and order. 

The force on the Karun threatened the Oil Fields, and for 
that reaspn and to support the Shaikh of Muhammareh, whose 
tribesmen were giving trouble, a British Force was sent to 
Ahwaz. By the end of May, after a series of operations, suc- 
cessfully executed under severe climatic and physical difficulties, 
the Turks were forced back on to the Tigm line. 

It was then decided to operate against their concentration 
on the Tigris. In spite of great difficulties caused by the flooded 
state of the country, the enemy’s position was successfully 
attacked, and after our troops had covered about 90 miles in 
less than four days, the town of ’Amarah was occupied on June 
3rd. On June 18th the 12th Brigade (less one battalion) 
reached ’Amarah by land from the direction of Ahwaz. 

The next operation was the occupation of Nasiriyah, a town 
of great strategic importance at the junction of the Euphrates 
and the Shatt-al-Hai, which connects the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. This was accomplished on July 25th after nearly three 
weeks of fighting under the most trying conditions of climate 
and terrain against an enemy who made a stubborn resistance. 
The enemy’s losses amounted to some 2,500 men and 15 guns. 

On October 2nd it was reported that there were no enemy 
troops left in the Euphrates area. 

In order to improve our strategical position and more effect- 
ually to prevent any movement of the enemy in the direction 
of Persia, it became necessary to seize and hold Kut-al-Amarah. 
On September 28th a successful attack was made and the enemy 
fled towards Baghdad with heavy losses. Unfortunately 
effective pursuit was impossible owing to difficulties of naviga* 
tion. The enemy rallied at Ctesiphon. 

After concentrating at ’Aziziyadi, the British forces under 
General Townshend moved forwa^ aigainst the Turkish position 
at Ctesiphon and on November 22nd captured that position. 
However large reinforcements having reached the enemy, General 
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Townshend was compelled to fall back, and from Novemter 
25th to December Sid he retreated on Kut-al-Amarah, which 
was invested by the enemy on December 7th. The operations 
in the early part of 1916 were mainly directed to the relief of 
Kut-al-Amarah. On January 7th the battle of Shaikh Sa’ad 
was fought by the relieving force and the position captured. 
This success was followed by the battle of Orah (or Wadi) on 
January 13th and 14th and the capture of the enemy's posit in 
at that place. On January 21st came the battle of Umm-al- 
Hannah. The enemy were now in a strong position at Es- 
Sinn. An unsuccessful attack on the Dujailah redoubt— a 
portion of this position — was made on March 8th and 9th. On 
April 5th the British carried the Hannah Falahiyah posi- 
tions (near Umm-al-Hannah) and on April 9th attacked the 
Sannaiyat position about 3 miles west of Umm-al-Hannah. 
An advance on the right bank of the Tigris resulted in the 
capture of the enemy’s position at Bait ’Aiessa and an 
enemy counter-attack upon that position was repulsed with 
some loss. Floods now impeded the further advance of the 
relieving force and on April 29th the garrison of Kut-al- 
Amarah, having exhausted all their provisions, capitulated. 
On May 20th the Dujailah redoubt and Es-Sinn positiona 
were occupied by the British. 



CHAPTER n. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Boundaries. 

The tract of country to be dealt with in this report com. 
prises the locaKty commonly known as Mesopotamia. 

Mesopotamia as a whole is the lowland portion of the basin of 
the ancient Asiatic rivers Euphrates and Tigris, in contradis- 
tinction to the Armenian and Kurdistan hill country, which 
forms the high-lying portion of the basin, the dividing line 
between the two being found in the neighbourhood of Diarbekr. 
Mesopotamia itself can again be subdivided into Upper and 
Lower Mesopotamia, the former, Al Jazirah (the island between 
two rivers) extending south as ffiCr as Baghdad, and the latter, 
^Iraq4-^Arahi continuing to the Persian Gulf. Our boundaries 
then for this report are Upper Mesopotamia, similar In character 
to Lower Mesopotamia on the north, and the Persian Gulf on 
the south. The eastern boundary is the Turco-Persian frontier, 
which was demarcated in 1914. The approximate Hne, emer- 
ging from the watershed of a belt of high mountains east of 
Baghdad, runs along the foothills about 40 miles east of the 
Tigris to a little west of Muhammareh, where Persian terri- 
tory adjoins the Shatt-al-’Arab. 

As regards the country on the west, we have the Arabian 
tableland, rising very gradually from the lowland, Euphrates 
country and without any definite line of demarcation between 
the authority of the Turkish Government and the spheres of the 
various independent or semi-independent Arab tribes and 
chieftains. 


Geographical features. 

Between this western desert tableland, rising to 1,000 feet 
at about 100 miles from the Euphrates, and the Persian hills 
on the east, nowhere is the country more than 100 feet above 
^ sea-level, and the whole Mesox>otamian zone may be regarded 
as a northern extension of the Persian Gulf, which at one time 
probably reached almost to the Mediterranean. The country 
has m fact gradually been filled in by the alluvia of the great 
rivers and the advancing sands of the desert, and owing to this 

( 15 ) 
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geological origin, the soil is found everywhere to consist of a 
sandy clay, abounding in excellent agricultural properties 
and incapable of cultivation only where water fails. Its 
astounding fertility is sufficiently shown by the fact that it 
still remains imexhausted after having supported the teeming 
populations of the Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian Empires 
and that Sir William Willcocks is of opinion that, if a proper 
system of irrigation control is once more put into force, the 
country can have in front of it a future of prosperity equal to 
that which it enjoyed in ancient days. 

At the present time, owing to the want of suitable control 
over the water and to the inertia of lihe inhabitants, the land so 
favourable for agriculture is, comparatively speaking, little 
cultivated, and the population relies mainly on the produce of 
its flocks and herds for which, there is good grazing in spring 
even in the so>called desert country. 

The main features of the region are the two rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, which, together with their valleys, will be alluded to 
in detail later. These rivers approach fairly close to one an- 
other at Baghdad, ahd then turn apart to unite finally at Gurmat 
’Ali, below Qumah. From Qumah downwards the stream is 
known as the Shatt-al-’Arab. The junction used to be at 
Qurnah, and the old channel of the Euphrates is still in existence, 
though the banks are for the most part destroyed and no 
Euphrates water enters the Tigris from it. Between Baghdad 
and Qumah the main streams are connected by several channels 
and intermittent water-courses, of which the chief are the Nahr 
’Isa or Sakhlawiyah Canal (closed at its head on the Euphrates) 
and the Shatt-abHai. Around Qumah and between Amarah 
and that place there are extensive n.arshes, but below Qumah 
the Shatt-al-’Arab traverses a flat and fertile plain, dotted over 
with villages, and covered with artificially irrigated meadow 
lands and date groves. At Muhammareh (Persian territory) 
40 miles above its mouth and 20 miles below Basrah the Shatt- 
al-’^ab is joined by the Karun from Persia, and here properly 
begins the delta, of which only one arm is navigable. For six 
months in the year this delta is converted into a swampy dis- « 
trict, through the melting of the snows about the head-streams 
in spring and occasionally by the action of the autumn rains. 
From its mouth to Baghdad the main stream (Shatt-al-’Arab 
and Tigris) is navigable throughout the year for steamers of 
some size (see page 100). 
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The 8hatt-aU^ Arab, 

The Shatt-al-* Arab is the river formed by the conflaence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates above Basrah, and flowing into the Per- 
sian Gulf at its north-western extremity. 

From the mouth to a point about eight miles above Muham- 
mareh it forms the Turco-Persian boundary. 

It is a fine river, 1 J miles wide at the mouth, and navigable 
as far as Basrah, by any vessels that can cross the bar at the 
entrance. 

At present the draught of vessels crossing the bar is limited 
to 18 feet 6 inches, which is far below the average draught of a 
modern vessel and as every additional foot of draught means 
approximately another 500 tons of cargo, the importance of 
giving increased depth of water over the Bar will be readily 
seen. 

A 24 feet channel from the outer bar to Fao can be obtained 
by dredging and depositing elsewhere some 4 million tons of sand 
and silt and 2 modem dredgers can do this work in 6 months. 

The land is very low on both sides of the entrance, but differs 
much in appearance, that on the western side being fertile and 
thickly covered with date trees, tha^ on the Persian side 
being on the other hand comparatively bare and barren for 
several miles up the river. 

There are two channels leading into the river entrance, the 
eastern or Khor-al-Amaya, and the western Khor-al-Kafka. 
The latter is the principal channel, and is the one used by steam 
vessels; it runs between two large banks and across broad 
flats, which form the bar already alluded to. To cross the bar 
vessels drawing more than 13 feet must wait for the flood. At 
high spring tide (highest tides are night tide in winter, day tide 
in summer), vessels of 20 to 22 feet draught can enter ; at neaps 
the draught is 18. As the mud is very soft, powerful steam 
vessels are forced through a foot or more of it, and vessels 
^ load to the actual depth available at the bar. 

A later examination, however, of the bar, concluded in 
1911, under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief, East 
Indies Squadron, indicates that at a moderate outlay of money 
the bar could be dredged so as to admit of the passage of vessels 
drawing up to 25 or 26 leet. 
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Fao, 

The bar is about 2 miles from Ras-al-Bisfaa, the western* 
most point of the entrance, and 3^ miles above Ras-al-Bisha 
is Fao, a village of about 400 inhabitants, and the late terminal 
station of the Turkish land telegraph line, connecting with the 
British cable (Indo-European) to Bushire and India. 

Fao has a rough stone landing jetty, with deep water a few 
yards from the outer end. 

There is a mud fort at Fao and in the neighbourhood, about 
6,400 yards south-east of the telegraph station, is also an un- 
completed brick work. This is closed work in the shape of a 
blunted redan (but nearly rectangular) facing approximately 
south-east. It is now in ruins and overgrown with reeds. 
(See also page 133.) 

Having entered the river, the banks are very low on both 
sides the entire distance to Basrah, and are intersected by 
inumerous irrigation canals ; the country is often under water 
except for small raised banks between the plantations. The belt 
of land near the river is exceedingly fertile and produces dates, 
vegetables and grain. This belt extends from half-a-mile to 
2 miles from the river bank ; behind is waste country or swamp. 
Large herds of cattle roam along the banks of the river. 

On the ebb the water is fresh and fit for drinking except in 
the autumn ; then the river is low and slightly brackish. Ten 
miles above Fao it is always fresh at low water. 

Considered as a possible site for a railway terminus, Fao, 
which lies inside the bar at the mouth of the Shatt-al-’Arab, has 
all the disadvantages and none of the commercial advantages of 
Basrah. 

The land on the eastern bank as far as Muhammareh is 
known as ’Abbadan island, being separated from the mainland 
by the Bahmanshir river, which runs from the Earun river at 
Muhammareh into the Gulf east of the Shatt-al-’Arab. 

Fao to Kabda Point , — ^Kabda Point is the long rounded point 
on the west bank opposite to and about 2^ miles above Shallali 
Point on the chart. Previous to reaching this, Ma’amir village is 
|>a8sed on the western bank, 7 miles above Fao, and further up 
Ad Borah ; on the eastern bank a boaj-creek runs off opposite Fao 
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leading to the Bahmanshir, and above this is the large date grove 
of Qasabah. Shoal water extends from the eastern bank around 
Kabda Point. 

Kabda Point to Hafar channel (Kamn river ). — In this reach 
there is shoal water around Dawasir island, and some diffi- 
cult navigation by Mahalla island. The latter is formed by a 
shallow boat channel leading from Baraim village to Harta village 
on the eastern bank. Near the village of ’Abbadan, opposite 
the upper Dawasir island on the eastern bank, the Bahmanshir 
bends in to within a distance of miles. The refining works 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company are* situated on ’Abbadan 
Island. 

On the western bank above A1 Khast point is the village of 
Saiha, with a custom house ; from here on to the Hafar channel 
the country is open and devoid of plantations. 

' From 400 to 1,600 yards south of the entrance of the Hafar 
channel, which leads to Muhammareh and the Karun river on the 
Persian side, the ship channel of the Shatt-al-’Arab is obstructed 
by a bar, which occasionally, between February and June, affords 
a very low depth of water. 

Hafar Channel to Basrah . — From abreast of this channel the 
navigation space of the river is obstructed by the low grassy 
Dabba island, miles long and occupying three-fourths of the 
river width. Opposite the southern end of this island is the 
village of Mutawa, and thence for 18 miles up to Basrah there is 
deep water, and from here date groves line both banks of the 
river. 

On the left bank is part of the Muhammareh district ; and 
part of the Basrah Qadha. The margin of the river is covered by 
a practically continuous line of date-groves, having a depth 
inland of from J to 2 miles. East of the date-groves is a flat low 
lying alluvial plain, usually called desert, but it is fairly well 
watered, and consists to a great extent of grass or cultivable 
land. Infantry could march from 'Muhammareh to a point 
opposite Basrah, by keeping 2 or 3 miles inland from the bank 
of ^he Shatt-al-’Arab, The Shatt-al-’Arab would then have 
to be crossed to reach Basrah. Two streams and several 
muddy creeks would have to, be crossed. 

The right or tvestem hank of ike river . — ^The margin of the river 
is covered by a practically continuous line of date-groves,. 
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having a depth inland of from ^ to 2 miles. There are some 
deep muddy creeks, some of which extend inland for a con- 
siderable distance from the river Shatt-al-’Arab. There is a ten- 
foot tide in the lower Shatt-al-’Arab, which fills these creeks and 
probably any inland marshes, but exact information regarding 
these marshes is not available. West of the date-groves, the 
country is partly open desert and partly marshy as far as the 
Khor Zubair, an arm of the sea which runs up from Warbah 
island, northwards, and nearly parallel to the Shatt-al-’Arab, at 
a distance of 25 to 30 miles from it. The country between 
the river Shatt-al-’Arab and the Khor Zubair is believed to be 
not very suitable for the movement of troops, except along 
one good track, which runs along the edge of the desert, im- 
mediately behind the fringe of date-groves. {See Communica- 
tions.) Much of this peninsula (on which Fao stands) is the 
private property of the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Muhammareh, 
though it was Turkish territory. West of the Khor Zubair again 
there is open desert, the going over which is reported to be 
firm and good. The northern part of the Khor is surrounded 
partly by a marshy plain much intersected by creeks, and 
partly by an alluvial plain which is liable to inundation. 

Approximate height above sea level of Principal Localities on the 
ShatUaVArah and Tigris rivers between Fao and Baghdad, 


Muhammareh . 





00 

Basrah 





7'54 

Qumah . 





. 10'49 

Ezra’s Tomb . 





. 13'77 

Amarah . 





. 2ri9 

Filai Pilah 





. 36'08 

All Gharbi 





. 44'60 

Shaikh Sa’ad . 





. 5018 

Kut-al-Amarah. 





. 55'43 

Ctesiphon 





. 102'99 

Baghdad . 





. 112'50* 


* (At Bridge of Boats Kasimainmoadham), 
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Distances hy river from Fao to Baghdad, 


Fao — Muhammareh . 


• 


Miles. 

42 

Muhammareh — Basrah 


• 


20 

Basrah — Qumah 




46 

Qumah — Ezra’s Tomb 




29 

Ezra’s Tomb — Qil’at Saleh 




28 

Qil’at Saleh — Amarah 




29 

Amarah — ^Kumait 


• 


27 

Kumait — All Shargi . 


• 

• 

15 

Ali Shargi — Filaifilah 



• 

14 

Filaifilah — Ali Gharbi 



• 

23 

Ali Gharbi — Shaikh Sa’ad . 


• 


32 

Sheikh Sa’ad--Kut 


• 


42 

Kut — Baghaila 


• 

• 

46 

Baghaila — Hamadiyah 


• 

• 

36 

Hamadiyah — Aziziyah • 


• 

• 

18 

Aziziyah — Swairah . 


• 

• 

30 

Swairah — Otesiphon . 



• 

50 

Ctesiphon — River Diyalah 



• 

12 

River Diyalah — Baghdad . 



• 

19 

Fao TO Baghdad 


560 



Mlles.^ 

Basrah to Qurnah 

46 

„ „ Amarah . 

132 

„ „ Kut . 

285 

„ Baghdad . 

. 496 
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’Ababistan. 

Northern ’ Arabistan consists of the alluvial plains of the rivers 
Karun» l>i 2 » and Kharkheh. The country is far the most part 
flat, though a few low ranges of hills exist. 

Southern ’Arabistan with the exception of the range of hilk 
iihrough which the Karun forces a passage at Ahwaz, consists of 
level open plains, mostly barren and thiidy sprinkled with desert 
scrub. Some parts are grassy and cultivated. Near the coast 
the country is liable to inundation. 

Bahmanshir River , — From the eastern channel of the Shatt- 
al-’Arab, the Khor-al- Amaya, the Bahmanshir river is reached. 
This river forms, with the Shatt-al-’Arab, the island of *Abbadan, 
extending to Muhammareh, where the Bahmanshir joins the 
Karun river. 

The Khor-al> Amaya channel is tortuous and shallow until 
near the Bahmanshir mouth, but vessels drawing 7 feet can 
'enter the river at low water, the least depth to be passed over 
being a soft mud bar with 8 feet of water, 10 miles from the 
mouth. Inside the bar the depths vary from 10 to 15 feet, 
and at 5 cables from the mouth there is as much as 10 feet. The 
Bahmanshir river was the original mouth of the Karun, 
and, following the course of the stream, is about 50 miles 
in length from the entrance, 10 miles above the bar, to 
Muhammareh, or 35 miles in a straight line. It is navigable 
ior vessels drawing not more than 7 feet for about 30 miles 
from the mouth. Its width near the mouth is 600 to 800 
yards, but in the northern half of the river in some places it 
is only 300 yards across. 

The banks near the mouth are sloping and of soft mud, 
covered with coarse grass above high-water mark ; a few miles 
further up the banks are harder and steeper. At about 22 miles 
from the mouth, villages and date gardens commence, and line 
the banks almost all the way up to the junction with the Karun. 

The northern part of the river for about 15 miles is very 
shallow, some of the mud banks drying almost across the 
channel at low water; the B.LM. steamer Comet,” drawing 
3 feet, grounded twice in 1899 in steaming up. 

Karun river .— entrance to the ELarun river from the 
Shatt-al*’Arab is by the Hafar Channel, 45 miles up stream. 
This obanael, for all practical purposes, forms the connecting 
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link between the Karon and the Gulf, for the Bahmanshir, the* 
original mouth {vide page 17), is not generally favourable for 
navigation. 

The length of the Hafar Channel is 2 miles, width 400 yards, 
and depth 18 to 24 feet. 

From Muhammareh to Ahwaz, a distance of 117 miles, the 
Karon is navigable for vessels of 2| feet draught from August 
to November, and for vessels of 4| to 5 feet draught when the* 
river is high. 

To Ahwaz the width averages 400 yards, the channel being 
tortuous. The strength of the current varies from 2 to 6 knots 
according to season. Just below Ahwaz there are rapids for 
1 J miles ; here cargo is generally transported from steamers 
to others above the rapids, but Messrs. Lynches Stem wheeler 
“ Shushan ” can effect the passage of these rapids. 

The Karun is the sole navigable river of South Persia, and^ 
forms the approach to valuable provinces ; there is some import* 
ance, therefore, to be attached to this river as a trade route. 

Muhammareh , — This town is situated in Persian territory, 
on the north (right) bank of the Hafar Channel, about one mile 
from the Shatt-al-’Arab and 46 miles from the Persian Gulf b)r 
that river. 

Muhammareh consists of about 800 houses, some of brick 
and soiQe of mud, and is built on alluvial soil, chiefly along the 
river bank, where erosion is prevented by revetments of date 
logs. The town is enclosed above and below by date plantations 
about I mile deep, and behind the town is an open, treeless 
desert within any ground within sight. Both ban^ of the 
Karun river are lined with a thick belt of date palms. 

The Shaikh of Muhammareh’s palace is about 4 miles up 
the Shatt-al-’Arab just above Failiyeh, and stands on the water’s 
edge. It is protected in^rear by a deep canal. 

Muhammareh is 4 days by steamer from Karachi. 

The population of Muhammareh amormts to 23,000, and that 
of the neighbouring district of Fallahiyeh to 45,000. ’ ArabistMi 
is potentially one of the richest provinces Persia, but the 
country laclm the population necessary to develop its great agii* 
cultural resources. Thousands of a^res could be put under 
cultivation in the neighbourhood oi BCnhammareh alnnA. 
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with the lack of development of natural resources, the trade of 
Muhammareh is by no means inconsiderable, and has much 
increased recently owing to the disturbances on the Bushire- 
Shiraz road. The imports rose from 261,859/., in 1909, to 
916,810/. in 1910, the bulk of the goods received being material 
for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which works in the Karun 
valley. The exports (opium, tobacco and dates) have also 
increased, but the wheat crop has gone down owing to the failure 
of the crops in two successive years, this having also happened 
in the neighbouring valleys of Mesppotamia. 

Ahwaz is a village of 3,000 inhabitants, standing upon the left 
bank of the Karun at a point where the bank is high. Behind 
the village is a desert, and at the north end on an elevated salient 
of the river is a ruined fort in a strong position. In 1913 a wall 
round the town was being built. 

ShttsTUar stands on elevated ground, between two branches 
of the Karun river. The citadel is situated on a sandstone cliff 
overhanging the Shatait, where that river bends due sounth. It 
is commanded at short range by part of the town and at longer 
ranges from the hills on the west bank of the Shatait. Some parts 
of the town are in ruins, and most of the houses are old. Ti^ere 
are only 3 entrances to the town and in each case a bridge or ferry 
has to be crossed. 

DizftU is situated on the left bank of the Ab-i-Diz, where 
the bank falls away towards the river in conglomerate cliffs 100 
feet high. The town extends 1 J miles along the river and is J of 
a mile deep. The houses are closely packed, many two-storied 
of brick : the streets are narrow and crooked. The outskirts of 
iihe town are mostly in ruins. The Governor-General’s palace is 
situated on the right bank, and consists of a rectangular enclo- 
sure 500' by 300', incapable of defence. Below I^zful is an 
wcient bridge of 24 arches. 

Neither Dizful nor Shushtar has any defences against assault. 

Baerah and vicinity. 

Description of toum . — ^The town of Basrah occupies an im- 
iportant position as the trade-gate of Mesopotamia and a portion 
•of Western Persia, and as the port of transhipment from ocean 
going steameBB, to the river boats and caravans of the interior. 
It is situated 67 miles from the sea on the right bank of the Shatt- 
.ab’AraK As a port it £as disadvantages under present condi- 
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tions, for although navigation up the Shatt-al-’Arab for ocean 
steamers is fairly easy, there are some shifting shoals and a 
mud-bar at the mouth limiting the draught of vessels which can 
ordinarily enter. The tide is felt up to Qumah, the rise and 
fall being from 9 to 10 feet, but this is dependent on the strength 
of the wind and the amount of water in the river. After cross- 
ing the bar ocean steamers anchor off Basrah in mid-stream, 
whence the cargo is discharged into wooden lighters, carrying 
15 to 20 tons. There is not room for two vessels abreast, but 
any number can lie up and down the river, which is here 600 
yards across. 

Ma’gil or Kut-al-Farangi, as it is known by the Arabs, some 
3 miles up the river from Basrah, has, owing to its extensive 
deep water frontage, been selected as the most suitable 
locality for Port development and solid wharves for deep water 
steamers, floating pontoon landing stages for river craft, sheds, 
warehouses and roads are in course of construction. 

There is a bridge over the river at Gurmat Ali. 

The actual town itself lies 2 miles from the river on a narrow 
creek, the Nahr-al-’Ashar, along which a very fair carriage road 
runs. It stands in a large area, once enclosed by a mud wall with 
raised tiowers at intervals, all of which are now demolished or 
out of repair. The remains of the wall enclose an irregular rect- 
angle, 4,300 by 2,200 yards, the buildings being at the south- 
west comer, and the rest of the space filled with date gardens. 

The population, including suburbs, numbers 33,000, mostly 
composed of sedentary Arabs. There are some Europeans and 
Indians, about 3,000 Persians and 1,000 Jews. 

Surrmndmg cimntry and communications , — The country sur- 
rounding Basrah is quite flat everywhere. All available informa- 
tion regarding land communication will be found in Chapter 
VIIL 

The river routes are fully described in Chapters VI and VIII 
(see pages 95, 112 and 137). 

The Shaiha Bund, 

Twelve miles north west of Basrah on a high sandy ridge 
stands the old group of Forts known as “ Shaiba. *’ 

Between Shaiba ridge and Basrah lies a stretch of des^ 
without a single tree or bush, growing only a few scattered 
patches of grass ^oo x>oor to afford grazing to sheep or cattle. 
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Years ago this desert was a well cultivated area irrigated hy 
canals and yielding plentiful crops of grain. 

Bad administration allowed the canals to fall into disrepair 
and the rum was completed by h 0 avy floods from the Euphrates. 

When in flood this great river for many miles of its course 
has no banks and unless some systematic effort is made to bring 
it under control it will for ever be liable to change its channel 
with little warning, to ruin, in a single season’s flood, land under 
cultivation, to fill up a lake with deposit or to create a marsh. 

The damage may be done by the work of a single season 
but the process of reclamation is of necessity slow and uncer* 
tain. 

The flat desert between Basrah and Shaiba has three distinct 
boundaries : to the north, the Euphrates near its junction with 
the Shatt-al-’Arab, east, the Shatt-al-’Arab itself, west, the 
Shaiba ridge. 

In March 1915 the battle of Shaiba was fought and after a 
hard struggle we inflicted a severe defeat on the Turks. Our 
main position was the Shaiba ridge while the base of supplies 
was Basrah. After we had taken up our position the Euphrates 
floods swamped the whole desert between these two places. 
The difficulties of keeping open communication and maintaining 
supplies were enormous. Pack mules and small country boats 
alone could cross the desert with supplies of all kinds ; at times 
the boats had to be forced through semi-liquid mud and the 
mules sank to their girths. 

Once the Shaiba ridge has been reached the area liable 
to flooding can be avoided without difficulty and communication 
can be maintained with the interior towards Nasiriyah and other 
places in the Euphrates valley. 

The importance of preventing a recurrence of last year’s 
flooding between Basrabiltnd the Shaiba ridge is clear as an aid 
to possible military operations. 

The value of any protection afforded now will be enhanced 
in years to come after the war when the development of the 
country by irrigation is taken in hand. 

Until the floods of the Euphrates, which now sweep over the 
country from March to July can be checked, oommunication 
with the high ground will be impeded and no attempt to reclaim 
the desert for cultivation can he thought of. ' 
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With this two-fold object in view the Engineeis of the Meso- 
potamian Field Force were ordered to build a bank, with 
one flank on the Shatt-al-’Arab and the other on the Shaiba 
ridge. 

This bank of earth is about forty feet wide at the bottom and 
seven feet high. The first mile of it lies through a belt of palm 
trees on the right bank of the Shatt-al-’Azab ; from there on- 
wards it stretches across the desert for ten miles till it meets the 
ridge which is well above any possible flood level The flrst 
two miles run due west and the remaining eight roughly south- 
west. The main channel of the Euphrates is about three miles 
north of the bank. « 

The prevailing winds are from the North and North-West, 
across the immense lake formed by holding the flood water back, 
so that the bank is subject to continual lapping. 

The flood waters begin to drop early in June and after the 
middle of the month all danger of the bank being breached is 
over. 

Zubair. —This town, the site of old Basrah, stands in the desert 
9 miles to the south-west of the modem Basrah, and forms the 
first stage on the route from Basrah to Kuwait or Najd. 

Around the town, which is walled, the country is entirely 
barren except to the south-east, on which side a scattered series of 
lucerne and melon fields, hedged with tamarisks, extends to a 
distance of 3 miles ; this tract is called Dirhamiyah, and the 
drinking whter of the town is supplied by its wells. 

There is in the town a large covered bazaar, mostly of masonry, 
and the dwelling-houses are either of sun-dried or of burnt brick, 
the latter being excavated in great quantities on the adjoining 
site of ancient Basrah. 

The population is about 6,000, and virtually all are Sunni 
Muhammadans, as is natural in a place which holds the tomb of 
Zubair, arch-reM against ’ Ali, and killed here in fighting against 
him. Many notables and land-owners of the Basrah neighbour- 
hood hove country houses at Zubair, to which they retire m the 
hot weather in quest of a drier atmosphere, and some important 
families of Cental Arabian origin are also located here. 

Juss or gypsum mortar is exported from Zubair, and sandals 
and rude sad<£bry are manufactured, but the carrying trade pro- 
bably supports a larger number of the population than any other 
industry. The melons of Dirhamiyah have a high reputation* 
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Zabair is a market town for the surrounding Bedouin tribes. 

The ruins of old Basrah extend from the walls of Zubair for 3 
miles along the road to the modem Basrah ; they consist of mounds 
of earth intermingled with fragments of yellow burnt brick, and 
they cover an area of several square miles. Two miles from 
Zabair, on the southern edge of the high road, are the remains of 
one of the principal mosques of the ancient town ; part of its 
northern minaret, faced with exceUent yellow brick, is still erect. 
About a mile to the east of this old mosque is the tomb of Talhah, 
who was slain along with Zubair in the Battle of the Camel, 
fought near this pL^e in 656 A. D. These two monuments 
alone remain to testify to the greatness of the former city. 


The Tigris Valley {from Baghdad to Basrah). 

The river Tigris forms the principal means of approach 
from Basrah and the Persian Gulf to Baghdad, and, as noted 
by Sir W. WOcooks, is the only means of communication worth 
the name between the capital of Mesopotamia and the outer 
world. 

Approaching one another to within a distance of 24 miles 
at Baghdad, the Tigris and the Euphrates then trend apart, 
finally uniting at Gurmat ’Ali and thence flowing as one stream 
to Basrah. The country between the rivers is the ancient 
Babylonian plain, once of great fertility, but now largely lying 
waste owing to the want of irrigation canals and the proper 
artificial control of the water wMch existed in former days. 

The lower part between the two rivers, prior to their junc- 
tion, is mostly marsh, with brakes of canes and reeds, while 
along the lower course of the Kharkeh, a Persian stream which 
joins near Qumah, there are also extensive marshes, so that 
south of ’Amarah traffic is restricted to the river, and any 
military movement from Basrah to Baghdad would necessarily 
have to be by steamer or boat, unless a wide detour were made 
to the west by the Euphrates valley as will be described later. 

Between the river and the bills on the Persian frontier on 
the east, the country is flat and termed desert *’ shortly 
after the vicinity of the river is left. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, although there is no cultivation, this tract is fairly wel 
watered and is to a great extent grass or cultivable land. 
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The Euphrates Valley (from Fallujah to Basrah), 

The valley of the Euphrates offers somewhat different* 
characteristics to that of the Tigris. In the first place the 
course of the river is by no means clearly defined, and in addi- 
tion to the old and new channels of the main stream, there 
are many subsidiary watercourses and tracts of water which^ 
especially in the time of flood, complicate the question of move- 
ment and navigation m this region. On this account the river 
is in present circumstances little used as a means of traffic. 
On the other hand, it is possible by the Euphrates valley to 
reach Basrah by road. There is a through route, avoiding^ 
the main water difficulties, by Diwani^ah and Samawah to 
Suq-ash-Shuyukh, and thence to Basrah, the marshy tract^ 
which prevents this place being reached by the Tigris valley 
being sorted by moving along the edge of the desert. Samawah 
can also be reached in a more roundabout manner, vid Karbala 
and Kajaf. 

The general nature of the Babylonian plain, which occupies 
the space between the two rivers, has already been alluded 
to in the last chapter. West of the Euphrates the tableland 
of the Syrian and Arabian deserts approaches to within 30 miles 
of Najaf and thence continues south within a short distance of 
the river. This desert tableland is of different formation accord* 
ing to locality, and where it merges into the Mesopotamian 
lowlands it is by no moans an altogether arid waste. Large 
numbers of nomad tribes circulate over well-defined trac^,. 
and the soil of fine sandy gravel offers a good surface for 
movement ^ 

General nature of the country on (he river banks , — From the 
Hindiyah barrage to the end of the Shinafiyah Lake there is 
continuous cultivation on both banks, and the traveller ia 
never out of sight of many date groves. Where the banks 
are high, wheat and barley are grown, and lower down there 
is an enormous area of rice cultivation, which is far more pro* 
fitable than winter crops which are ruined by floods every 
second or third year. In the direction of Diwaniy^h also 
there were large areas under cultivation, but owing to the 
drying up of the Hillah branch of the river, many have ceased 
to exist. The completion (1914) of the new Hindiyah Barrage 
(l/.t;. below) will, no doubt, remedy this. It is said that the 
lands on the Euphrates round al^ut Hillah used to pay a 

B 
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Tevenne of about €T.67,000 a year, whereas they now pay 
praotioally nothing. It seems that the cultivating population 
has migrated from the now dry Euphrates to the HindiyalL 
l^tween Shinafiyah and Samawah there is not much cultiva- 
tion. Ab the banks are high, canals are impossible, and cul- 
tivation by lift would be laborious Further, it is said that 
^during the last fifteen years, this tract has been much disturbed 
by Amb raiders. 

From Samawah to Nasiriyah cultivation is scattered, but 
taken as a whole fairly extensive ; irrigation is done by water 
lift, except close to Nasiriyah, where rice cultivation begins. 

From Nasiriyah to beyond Suq-ash-Shuyukh is a long suc- 
cession of gardens and cultivation, and the country appears 
incomparably richer than anything seen elsewhere in Meso- 
potamia. In several places Sir William Willcocks hsus com- 
pared it with the very best parts of Egypt. 

From Suq-ash-Shuyukh to Qumah there are extensive date 
plantations, and their area can be almost indefinitely increased 
the swamps are reclaimed, which will not be difficult to do 
if Sir William’s schemes are carried out. 

As regards through-traffic, many caravans come from 
Central Arabia to Suq-ash-Shuyukh, Nasiriyah and Najaf, and 
there ought to be a large trade in skins and wool, in addition 
to the local trade in dates, rice and cereals. If the people 
could conveniently export their produce, there would no doubt 
be a corresponding increase in the import trade. 

Hindiyah Barrage , — ^The Hindiyah Barrage is the only work, 
of those projected by Sir W. Willcocks, which has actually 
been taken in hand and completed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. It is situated a short distance below Musaiyib, at the 
point where the Euphrates divides into two branches, one 
lowing past Hillah, the other, the Hindiyah Branch, towards 
Najaf. Owing to various causes the former commenced to silt 
up about 45 years ago and though an attempt was made 20 
jears after to remedy this by the construction of a barrage 
in the form of a weir across the Hindiyah Branch, the situa- 
tion became more and more serious, as the fertile areas below 
Fillah and in the direction of Diwaniyah were gradually drying 
up. By 1910, Hillah itself was in a parlous state, water only 
.reaching it during floods. In that year the repair of the old 
barrage and construction of a new barrage was begun by Sir 
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W. WiUoooks, who later handed the work over to Sir J. Jaeksoxi 
and Company, by whom, in spite of many troubles, political 
and physioal, it was completed in 1914. The new barrage 
is provided with gates so that the height of water held up. 
can be controlled, and the Hillah Branch has a regulating 
head* 

Two lodrs to take large country boats were constructed 
in conjunction with the barrages. The dimensions proposed 
were 65x8 yards. 

This work should restore the lands, of which mention has 
been made, to their old position of prosperity, and increase 
the area under cultivation. It will ensure a perennial flow 
of water along the Husainiyah Canal to Karbala. 


Towns on or near the Tigris. 

(See also route reports, pages 121, 122 et seq,), 

Qumah , — A town of 6,000 inhabitants on the right bank 
of the Tigris, and situated at the junction of that river with 
the former chaimel of the Euphrates. The date plantations, 
commencing at Basrah, continue for 4 miles to the north of 
Qumah where there then begin the great marshes of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, extending between those two rivers, and the 
marshes to the east formed by the overflow of the Karkheh 
and other streams. The two lines of telegraph, leading from 
Baghdad by the Euphrates and Tigris respectively, unite at 
Qumah. There is a telegraph of5ce open at Qumah connected 
by a line to Basrah. A railway has been made between Qumah 
and 'Amarah and is open for traffia 

Shatrat-al-^Amarah, — (Qal’at Salih) 600 houses. 

Amarah , — Amarah is a small town on the Tigris Biver about 
100 miles north of Basrah as measured on the map, but con- 
siderably more by water, owing to the winding of the river. It 
occupies the apex of a triangle between the Tigris River and 
the JahaJa Canal and consequently possesses a large river front 
along which substantial brick buildings have b^n built, in 
great contrast to the small collections of mud huts, which form 
the habitations of the majority of the Arabs living away from 
the river. 

n 9 . 
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The Christian sect of Sabians have their principal location 
at Amarah. The two towns, Knt-al-Amarah and ’Amarah are 
the principal places between Baghdad and Basrah. 

After Amarah had fallen into our hands, .steps were imme- 
diately taken to acquire these houses for hospitals and billets 
for troops and to improve the sanitation and communication. A 
road is being made to Shaikh Saad. Koad making is most difficult, 
owing to the absence of stone in the country, and the construc- 
tion of a road, to take heavy motor traffic in all weathers, 
presents a problem difficult to solve.^ At Amarah it was found 
that a certain quality of silt clay when deposited in layers 
and well rammed produced a surface capable of throwing off 
the rain-water and thus maintaining a ha^ crust on the road- 
way. This is in great contrast to the ordinary mud roadways 
of the country which soon become seas of mud under the in- 
fluence of rain, and in which heavy carts sink to their axles. 
If, however, the hard crust gets worn into ruts during wet 
weather, rain water is held up and the road surface is soon 
destroyed. 

Much land has also been reclaimed from the river at and 
near Amarah by means of earthen revetments or bunds, and 
huts for the accommodation of troops and hospitals have been 
and are being built. All materials for these huts have to be 
obtained from Basrah, through the Engineer Field Park. This 
latter organisation is responsible for the supply of all engineer- 
ing material, nearly all of which has to be obtained from India, 
since at the present time the only resources of the country 
for building purposes are mats, reeds, and a poor quality of 
hrick. Date palms are the only trees growing in the country 
in any quantity, and are too valuable to be cut down as timber, 
in any case such trees would be of very little value for con- 
structional purposes. 


Bridges at Amarah. 

1. There are three Boat Bridges at Amarah — 

(a) Over Tigris River. (6) Over Jahalah Creek. 

(c) Over Musharrah Greek. 

2. The Tigris Bridge as left by the Turks on their retire- 
ment from Amarah, is a little over 500 feet long and consists 
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of 20 “Saffinas,” a native boat 30 feet long, 11 feet beam, 
6 feet free board, made of branches of trees for ribs, and planks 
made watertight with a coating of pitch on the outside. The 
gunwales act as saddles for the road bearers, which alternate 
in spans of 10 feet and 15 feet. 

The small “ cut ” or swing portion to allow boats to pass 
through consists of a raft of 3 Saffinas ; and the large cut, to 
allow steamers to pass, includes the small cut and a second 
raft of 9 Saffinas operating in two portions. Each portion 
swings on to the left bank. The bridge is closed by pulUng 
on a wire cable that connects the large raft to the fixed portion, 
and then pulling the small raft to the big one. The old Turkish 
Saffinas are gradually being replaced by new ones of similar 
dimensions but built on more scientific lines. 

3. ^e Jahalah Bridge consists of 27 Dannaks (a native 
canoe covered with pitch and decked over) fitted with saddles ; 
the spans between canoes varying from 10 feet to 15 feet. Two 
on the left form the “ swing out ” to allow mahelas to pass. 

4. The Musharrah Bridge consists of 6 Dannaks and one 
Saffina, thus forming a hogback which allows small craft to 
pass underneath. 

5. The Bridges can take Field Artillery and are provided 
with hand railings. 

Kvi-aUAmarah.---4tfiQO inhabitants and the centre of a 
considerable grain traffic, most of which comes from the Shatt- 
al-Hai (more usually known as Shatt-al-Gharaf) the canal or 
channel which runs across from the Tigris at Kut to the 
Euphrates. 500 houses, with telegraph office and barracks for 
200 men all on the left bank of the river, with a bridge of 
boats across. Caravan routes lead to Baghdad and Mandali ; 
from Badrah. on the latter route, a difficidt hill track crosses 
over to Kirmanshah in Persia. 

Shatrat-al-Muntafik is a small town on the Shatt-al-HaL 
and is on the boundary of the Basrah and Baghdad mlayets. 
In the neighbourhood lives Shaikh Bargash of the Muntafik 
tribe. The Shatt-al>Hai is dry in the low water season, water 
then being obtained from springs in the river bed. 

Some further details regarding these towns will be found 
in route (river) Report No. 4. (^ page 136). 
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Towns on or near the Euphrates. 

(See also Boute reports, pages, 121, 122 et seq.). 

GumuU 'AU . — large village built on high ground in th» 
maizes, connected with the Tigris by a large water-channel 
and with Basrah by a carriage road ttough marshes and date 
groves. The country on either side of this road is not passable 
for troops. To the north-west are reed-covered swamps with 
many udand villages standing like towers out of the water. 
To the west is the khor or open water. A bridge over the* 
Tigris was opened here in December 1916. 

Suq-ash-Shuyukh . — ^An important town situated for the most 
part on the right bank of the Euphrates”; it derives its name 
from the fact that the desert tribes resort to it for trade. 

The town has numerous fruit gardens, and its date planta- 
tions extend up the left bank of the Euphrates till they meet 
those of Nasiriyah ; the neighbourho^, unfortunately, is 
marshy and the climate unhealthy. The Euphrates is spanned 
at the town by a bridge of about 12 pontoons, the number of 
which is increased to 15 or 16 when the river rises. 

The population of Suq-ash-Shuyukh amounts to about 
12,000 souls, about three-fourths of whom are Shi’ahs ; but it 
includes 700 Sabians and 300 Jews. The religious head of the 
Sabians lives here ; the community, who have a small primary 
school for their children, are mostly goldsmiths, blacksmiths and 
builders of Mashhuf canoes ; they i^abit a quarter on the left 
bank of the river which is connected with the main town by 
the bridge of boats. 

There are over 200 shops at Suq-ash-Shuyukh, but, except' 
with the Arab tribes, there is no considerable trade. 

Naaifiyah . — ^Nasiriyah is a comparatively modem town of 
some 10,000 inhabitants, founded on the left bank of the 
EuphratM, about 19 miles from Suq-ash-Shuyukh, by Nask 
Pas^ chief of the Muntafik Arabs, to perpetuate his residence. 
It usually had a garrison of one or more Nizam battalions, and 
was tilie place of assembly for the various expeditions designed 
from time to time to overawe the Muntafik. A railway 
connects the town with Basrah. 

Samauxih.--Sajn&wah stands principally on t^ right bank 
of the luji^brates, and is built of materials obtained from some- 
ancient liiDB close by. There is a boat-bridge. 
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It iiais a good bazaar, and is a special centre for the com 
<trade of 'the adjoining d^triots of the Euphrates. 

To the south the river bank is lined with extensive date 
gardens. 

There is a ferry a short way down stream at A1 Khidhar. 

Bumaithdh , — ^Bumaithah is a town of about 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, who are all Shi’ahs. There is a bazaar of some 180 shops, 
but many are now deserted. The houses, in number about 
600, mostly low mud huts, are scattered among gardens and 
plantations. It was formerly a place of considerable prosperity, 
but owing to the drying up of the branch of the Euphrates 
on which it stands it is now half deserted. After the date 
harvest a good deal of business is still transacted here with the 
Arabs of the neighbourhood. The opening of the new Hindiyah 
Barrage {see pages 30 — 31) may favourably afEect this place. 

Ditoaniyah is situated on the Hillah branch of the Euphrates, 
which, before the completion of the new Hindiyah Barrage (see 
pages 30 — 31) in 1913, had dried up. The population (in 1908) 
numbered less than 4,000, mostly Shi’ahs, and was decreasing. 
The houses are mostly of sundried brick. The town depends 
for supplies on outl3dng ^places, and water is obtained from 
wells. The trade is practically nil. It is the headquarters of 
the Diwaniyah Sanjaq, and its central position in the district 
is its only recommendation as such. The nominal garrison was 
1 battalion and 3 guns, but seldom more than 80 men were 
present. 

The town is connected with Hillah by a double, and Samawah 
by a single line of telegraph. Formerly there was a bridge of 
boats across the river. 

HiUah , — ^Hillah is the chief town of a qadha of the same 
name in the sanjaq of Diwaniyah. The population, three* 
fourths of whom are Shi’ah Arabs, number 30,000. Surrounded 
by gardens and fruit trees, Hillah is the centre of a district 
which produces wheat and barley in abundance, though in 
1908 its agricultural prosperity was on the decline owing to the 
dr^g up of the branch of the Euphrates on which it stands. 
This may have been stayed by the opening of the new Hindiyah 
Barrage, at the junction of the two branches of the river near 
Musaiyib. There were (in 1908) some 2,000 shops and 120 
^grain stores, and considerable trade was carried on. It is 
^calculated ^at under favourabl^^ conditions the following 



supplies could be collected in a week ; 400 tons of wheat ; 600* 
tons of barley ; 100 tons of rice ; 1,000 oxen and cows ; 600 
buffaloes ; 300 horses ; 100 donkeys, 60 mules ; 700 camels, and 
5,000 sheep. There is a post office and telegraph office. The 
military garrison consisted of 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 battalion 
of infantry, and 3 guns. There was said to be a large stock of 
ammunition, equipment for a battalion of reservists, and a 
reserve battery of field guns. 

Musaiyib, — ^Musaiyib is an important place on the Baghdad- 
Karbala road ; it contains 1,000 houses, and the permanent in- 
habitants number some 3,500, with a floating pilgrim popula- 
tion of 1,500 more, mostly Shi’ah Arabs and Persians. 

The larger part of the town, including a covered bazaar, is 
on the left bank. There is a bridge of boats (24 in number), 
185 yards long, crossing the Euphrates (see also page 217)w 
Transport is not readily obtainable ; there are 100 shops and 
25 grain stores ; there are 40,000 date trees, and the place is 
the centre of a good agricultural district. 

Najaf (Mashhad ^AU), — ^Najaf is a place of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, including a number of Indian Moslems ; it contains the 
shrine of ’Ali, and is a spot of great sanctity among Shi’ah 
Moslems, some 6,000 corpses being brought here every year for 
internment. 

It is about 30 miles from Hillah, and is situated on an ele- 
vated ridge of sandstone 150 feet above the plain. It is sur- 
rounded by walls 25 feet high and 5 to 6 feet thick* of burnt 
brick, with no ditch ; these are nearly 'square in circuit, and 
strengthened at intervals by bastions, the houses inside being 
closely packed. 

Water is scarce ; wells brackish ; best drinking water in skins 
from Hindiyah canal, 4 miles off. 

The town is dependent on the Bani Hassan and Muntafik 
Arabs for supplies. 

There was formerly a regular garrison of one battalion. 

Supplies abundant from Baghdad to Najaf. Over 2,000 pil- 
grims a day pass over this route in pilgrim season, lasting about 
4 months, and never have any difficulty about supplies. The 
country which is most fertile, with much com, and immense 
flocks of sheep, would support an army corps, on march oi 
halted, for some time, if the inhabitants were friendly. Najaf 
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itself is situated in middle of desert, and supplier are all brought 
in on donkeys by Arabs. 

Karbala (Mashhad Husain ). — ^Karbala is on the plain, 20 
miles west of the Euphrates, with which it is connected by the 
Husainiyah canal. 

The town contains 5,000 large well-built houses, has now no 
walls, but is surrounded by date groves and gardens, among 
which many houses are hidden. 

Water-supply, often uncertain, is from the canal. (The com- 
pletion of the new Hindiyah Barrage in 1914 should have 
assured a perennial flow of water in the canal). Brackish well 
water is otherwise used. 

The population is about 60,000, mostly Arabs and Persians 
with many Indian Moslems and a few Jews ; the few Turks are 
those connected with the Government. 

The Mosque of Husain, which is also his burial place, is a 
peculiar object of veneration for the Shi’ah Moslems, and there- 
fore a Persian religious centre of great importance. 

The town is frequented by Shi’ ah devotees from all parts 
of the Moslem world. 

The bazaar is well stocked, and busy, and Karbala is the 
centre of a busy agricultural district, with abundant supplies. 

Karbala was recently made the head- quarters of a redif 
division, and the place is the seat of a mutasarrif under Baghdad. 
There was until tke outbreak of the present war a British Vice- 
Consul. 

Baghdad. 

Description . — ^The city of Baghdad, at one time a famous 
capital of the Moslem world and in what was once one of the 
richest and most productive regions, is situated on both banks 
of the Tigris- nearly midway between Musal and the Persian 
Gulf. It is still the largest city of eastern Turkey in Asia, the 
population being reckoned at about 140,000, of whom some 
56,000 are Jews. 

On the east bank lies the most modem portion of the town, 
including the Government offices and the chief commercial 
and public buildings. On the west bank is the old tow^ en- 
closed by an extensive tract of orange and date groves.^ The 
old walls of brick have been demoliulted, except in a few places. 
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notably in the south-west oorner» but the ditoh still remains^ 
now 6bcy for the most part, and enclosing a oizcumferenoe of 
about 6 miles. 

The remains of the old covered way and glacis form a line 
pf mounds, giving a command of 10 to 15 feet over the plain. 

There are two gates stiH remaining, the south-east gato 
(Bab-ash-Sharqi) on the right bank, the north-west gate (Bab- 
al-Mu’adhdham) on the left bank. The citadel near the north- 
west gate still exists but its walls are also falling into decay. 

The town has no architectural character whatever, and even 
in the modem portion the streets are mere alleys crowded with 
bazaars, which are arched in with brick. The late Wali, Nazim 
Paj^a, among other measures took in hand the question of 
street improvement, but his acts were not characterized by 
prudence, and he caused great resentment by the various de- 
inoHtions which were carried out by his order. The shops are 
well supplied with European articles, including Manchester 
cotton goods and English stores. 

^ The Sarai (residence of the Walt), a good building, is situated 
on the river bank north of the citadel ; near, and also on the 
left bank, above the bridge, are the infantry barracks, an 
imposing two-storied brick building, on three sides of a square^ 
able to contain 3,000 men. The artillery and cavalry barracks 
and stables are in the citadel and outside the north-west gate. 

In addition to the regular barracks, a standing camp of 
mud built huts has recency been established outside the town 
about 1 mile from the south-east gate. 

There was a large European colony, chiefly British, who 
lived in good houses on the left bank of the river near the 
British Residency. 

A flne hospital, built by a wealthy Jewish merchant, has 
lately (1911) been opened outside the north gate, while there 
are ]^nch Carmelite schools, a Jewish high school and a branch 
of the Church Missionary Society. 

The representative of the British Government in Baghdad 
had for long occupied a privileged position m comparison with 
# the status of the representatives of other foreign powers. These 
latter fulfilled the ordinary functions of consuls, but the British 
r^resentative was styled Resident (he is referred to by Arabs 
as ‘*Safir” — ambasi^or) and hid a guard of 30 Indian 
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Infantry* with a gunboat of the Hoyal Indian Marine (E.I.M.S. 

Comet ”)• stationed on the river. 

Communication across the river is at present maintained by 
4i4*bridge of boats consisting of 22 pontoons, made of wooden 
planking, coated with bitumen. The breadth of the roadway 
is 30 feet. On the pontoons near each end of the bridge facing 
south are oaf6s, and in the centre two rooms for the watch- 
men of the bridge. This bridge was constructed in September 
1902, and is in good repair, but the steep ascent and descent 
at each end make it difficult for horses, and almost impassable 
at low watw for wheeled vehicles heavily laden. The bridge is 
221 yards long, and 16 of the pontoons are about 42 feet long, 
but three pairs in the centre and near the ends are 52 feet 
long. 

The breadth of thq pontoons is about 18 feet. 

In high floods or strong wind the bridge has to be swung 
back. The approaches on either bank are through narrow, 
winding streets. The current in April is about 4 miles an hour, 
the average width of the stream being 250 yards, and in flood 
it is 30 to 36 feet deep. To allow boats to pass, six pontoons 
next the right bank, can be swung back. 

In conjunction with other improvements due to the initia- 
tive of the late Nazim Pasha, tenders have been invited for 
the construction of an iron bridge, 240 yards long and 40 feet 
broad, with a swinging portion of 33 yards for the passage of 
■steamers. 

In addition to the steam boats plying on the river, which 
will be alluded t 9 in Chapter VI, 100 large sailing-boats are 
available at Baghdad, carrying from 20 to 100 tons each, and 
200 wicker coracles carrying 1 ton or ten men. 

A British Arm in 1911 supplied three 12 knot motor- vessels 
to work as ferry boats on the Tigris at Baghdad. 

j Country immediaidy around Baghdad . — ^The country generally 
around Baghdad is quite flat with desert both east and west. 
^This desert, however, in many places is covered with pasturage 
^ spring or after any fall of rain and there are some immense 
tracts which only require irrigation to become fruitful. Imme- 
diately in the neighbourhood of the river there is cultivation 
and on the right bank gardens and cultivated tracts extend 
for some way. m 
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South of Baghdad towards Mahmudiyah, movement off the 
raised embankment, on which the road runs, would be difficult 
alter rain or if the river were high. 

West towards Fallujah, the desert is in parts sandy clay 
and in parts pebbly, covered at first with camel-thorn and 
then with scanty shrubs. 

East, the country is an open sandy desert, uncultivated 
but cultivable ; in the valley of the Diyalah towards Ba’qubah 
movement would be difficult for troops on account of the 
numerous water-cuts. 

No positions for attack or defence of the city offer except 
on the south side, where on the right bank of the river, at 3 
miles from the south gate, a line of low earth hills form a fairly 
good position facing south and extending for 2 miles, with the 
left bank resting within ^ mile of the river. 

The suburbs, the gardens and date groves could be connected 
by earthworks with the hills and a regular line of defence formed 
on the right bank, but the left bank has no natural advantages 
for either attack or defence. 

Approach from the south by the Mahmudiyah road could be 
met by a defence of the bridge over the Khirr steam, 3 miles 
south of Baghdad. The locality here offers a suitable site for 
the construction of a bridgehead covered by the occupation of 
the wood in rear. 

North-western ehores of Persian Oulf (Fao to Kuwait), 

Proceeding south-west from the entrance to the Shatt-al- 
*Arab, there are two main inlets or indentitions in the coast 
line (») the approach to Umm Qasr, and (n) the Bay of Kuwait. 

(i) Approach to Umm Qasr. 

This place lies at the head of a rectangular opening of the 
ooast line, the space so formed being occupied by Bubiyan 
island, with the Khor ’Abdullah and Khor Sabiyah inlets 
leading round this island to Umm Qasr. Just in front of Umm 
Qasr is the smaller island of Warbah. 

The Khor 'AhduUah is 13 miles wide at its entrance by 
Ras^al-Qaid, 17^ miles long up to Warbah island and 8 miles 
farther on to Umm Qasr. 
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The channel to follow to reach 13mm Qasr lies north of 
Warbah island, between this and the mainland. Great care 
is necessary to avoid a sandbank extending eastward from 
Warbah island, but there appears to be nowhere less than 24 
feet of water available for navigation, and it is considered that 
the shallow part off Warbah island could be dredged if neces- 
sary. Anchorage may be taken up anywhere in the channel, 
but there is a well-sheltered and deep anchorage between 
Warbah and the mainland as Umm Qasr is approached. 

Both shores of the Khor ’Abdullah are of a very low alluvial 
land, covered in places with reeds and grass and with shallow 
flats extending a long way out on both sides, more particularly 
from the northern shore. 

Bvbiyan island is 25 miles long by 12 broad, but it has no 
permanent population, and apparently no natural water-supply. 
It belongs to the Shaikh of Kuwait, but in 1902 a small Turkish 
post was established on the narrow Ras-al-Qaid peninsula. 
A small brick barrack was constructed, but all supplies, in- 
cluding water, had to be brought by dhow from Fao. The 
post has since been removed. 

The Khor Sdbiyah, which separates Bubiyan from the 
western mainland, is about 1,000 yards wide, but is shallow, ' 
and not suitable as a means of approaches to Umm Qasr. 

Warbah island is about 8 miles long by 2 broad ; it is flat 
and sandy, and about 10 feet above high water-level. At the 
south-west end of the island there are great natural advantages 
for the establishment of a port. It will be recollected that the 
channel to Umm Qasr runs along the eastern point of Wardah 
island, and that Umm Qasr cannot be reached by the Khor 
Sabiyah and Khor Salaa along the western end, but if one pro- 
ceeds up the Khor ’Abdullah and then turns off along the south 
of Warbah island, the bank or bar in the northern channel, 
which has tp be crossed to reach Umm Qasr, is avoided and a 
deep channel is reached extending to the south-west comer of 
Warbah. This is rather narrow, but has good anchorage for 
the largest ships and is quite landlocked. U the channel were 
dredged, a very fine harbour indeed might be made. 

Umm Qasr is the name of a small creek at the head of the 
Khor ’Abdullah and on the banks of which the Turks con- 
straoted a small fort. North of Warbah island, the Khor 
’Abdullah and Khov Sabiyah forming the Khor Zubait,. 
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from which the Umm Qa 4 sr creek branches off to the west about 
4 stilea above the junction. The Khor Zubair is about mile 
wide and contains deep water opposite Umxn Qasr and for 14 
miles inland. At this point, it divides into two branches, one 
running north-eastwards, with a depth of 18 feet, to within 
12 miles of the Shatt-al-’Arab, the other much shallower and 
narrower, going further west to within 10 miles of Basrah and 
Zubair. Although, however, the depths of the channel in the 
lOior Zubair are generally good, the navigation is not alto- 
gether easy. 

For andumige and landing see page 105. 

The Umm Qasr creek itself is about 3 miles long and J mile 
broad, with a depth of water generally of only 3 to 4 feet. The 
fort is situated about ^ mile i^and, but the usual landing place 
is at^the entrance of the creek. The building is nearly square, 
measuring about 120 feet each way, and having one entrance 
in the north face ; a recently constructed salient on the west 
side enfilades two faces. The walls are 15 feet high, loopholed 
at 4} feet from the ground, and are built chiefly of mud ; the 
gateway and coping of the walls are of burnt brick There are 
wells with a plentiful supply of water to the northward opposite 
the entrance to the fort at 250 yards distance, and the water 
used by the garrison is sweet ; whether it is obtained from these 
wells, or elsewhere, is uncertain. No supplies are obtainable at 
Umm Qasr, and not even vegetables are grown ; there is grazing 
for sheep, but not for horses. The ground in the neighbour- 
hood is firm and gravelly. 

Umm Qasr is said to be more healthy than Basrah ; it is 
15 miles from Safwan and 34 from Basrah ; there are wells on 
the direct route from Zubair to Umm Qasr, but travellers 
between Basrah and Umm Qasr ordinarily pass through Zubair 
•and Safwan. 

For details of routes vid Zubair and Safwan see Chapter VIII, 
Eoutes Noa 1 and 2, page 112 et seq. 

The country to the north and east of the Khor Zubair is 
marshy for several miles. 

Safwan, on slightly rising ground, has wells of passable water 
12 feet deep. There are a few houses and a date grove sm- 
Tounded by a walL Jabal Sanam, an isolated volcanic hill, 
etands 5 i^es to the west. « 
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Umm Qasr and Safivan constituted the southern limit of 
Turkis^i occupation as distinguished from the territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Shaikh of Kuwait. 

The political relations between the Shaikh and the Ottoman. 
Goyemment are mentioned in Chapter L 

(it) Kuwait Bay and TerrUory, 

Following the coast line of the Khor Sabiyah round to 
Kuwait Bay or harbour, there is only one spot which calls for 
further notice, t.e., Sabiyah (the Elhor Sabiyah has been alluded 
to on page 41). 

Sabiyah is a fortified mud enclosure belonging to the Shaikh 
of Kuwait ; it is situated on the east bank of the Khor about 
^ miles from the tip of the promontory that divides the mouth 
of the Khor Sabiyah from Kuwait Bay. The enceinte of the 
fort is about 100 yards long by SO ya^ broad, and at high 
tide the sea approaches it very clos^y ; in spite, however^ of 
a rather steeply shelving bank, landing is difficult on account 
of mud, in all states of the tide. The garrison consists of about 
a dozen retainers of the Shaikh of Kuwait. The supply of 
water, from wells outside the enceinte, b brackish ; there is a 
plantation of about 300 young date trees. Sabiyah formerly^ 
boasted some cultivation, which it owed to Yusuf-bin-Ibrahim,. 
the enemy (now deceased) of the present Shaikh of Kuwait y 
but the place was ruined in hostilities between Shaikh Mubarak 
and some of his nephews about 1899. Sabiyah is surrounded 
by some tamarisks, which, in ap^koaching the place from the 
west, first become visible at a distance of about 5 miles. 

Extent of Kutvait territory , — ^The boundaries of the Kuwait 
principality are for the most part fluctuating and undefined ; 
they are, at any given time, the limits of the tribes which then, 
either voluntaj^y or under compulsion, owe allegiance to the 
Shaikh of Kuwait. The northern and southern frontiers in the 
neighbourhood of the sea may. however, be regarded as fixed ; 
on those sides the question is not between the Shaikh and 
nomadic Arab tribes, but between the Shaikh and the Turkish 
Government. On the north the most advanced Turkish out* 
posts upon the main land were at Umm Qasr and Safwan, 
and the infiuenoe of the Shaikh of Kuwait was unquestioned 
up to the very walls of those places ; we may accordingly con- 
sider the frontier on this side to^lbe a line running from th» 
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IGior Sabiyah so as to pass immediately south of Umm Qasr 
and Safwan to Jabal Sanam and thence to the Batin. On 
the south the Turks had no station nearer to Kuwait town 
than Musallamiyah Island ; the Shaikh's boundary on the south 
may be considered to run westwards from Jabal Manifah on 
the coast to Nta* and onwards to Warbah. It ir a task of 
great difficulty to circumscribe the Shaikh’s territories on the 
remaining sides with even approximate accuracy. Shaikh 
TJubarak stated (1904) that on the north-west his influence 
Teaches to the Batin and somewhat beyond it, and that on the 
west the inhabitants of Summan, but not those of Dahana, 
acknowledge him ; and his assertion is to some extent borne 
out by known facts in regard to the occupation of Hafar, which 
Ibn Rashid, though at one time he seized it, was unable for 
long to retain. We may therefore consider that the Shaikhdopi 
is bounded between Jabal Sanam and Hafar by the Batin, 
and that south of Hafar the border is the line dividing Summan 
fiom Dahana as far south as the point where that line is inter- 
sected by the route from Wabrah to Riyadh. These being the 
limits of the Kuwait Principality its length from N.-N.-W. to 
B.-S.-E. 18 about 190 miles, and its breadth from E.-N.-E. to 
W. S. W. about 160 miles. 

The maritime possessions of Kuwait consist of the islands of 
Bubiyan, Warbah and of Failakah, which, with its northern 
and southern outliers of Mashjan and ’Auhah, is situated at 
the mouth of Kuwait Bay, and of the islets of Kubbar, Qaru 
and Umm-al-Maradim. 

Kuvxiit Harbour , — A remarkably fine bay some 20 miles 
long and 10 miles wide, stretching approximately east and 
west, forms an excellent and flourishing harbour. The sur- 
rounding country to the southward is low-lying, level, and of 
the ordinary desert type, stretching away as far as the eye 
can see. The “ Hill Fort ” shown on the charts, some 7| 
miles south-east of the town of Kuwait^ stands 180 feet above 
fiea level, and is a conspicuous object when entering the bay 
from the sea. It is a well-built square erection, with towers 
at the comers. There is a small village to the south-east of 
this fort on the coast, nestling among palms and other trees. 

For anchorage and landing see page 105. 

With the exception of some sand-bills immediately to the 
•outh of the town, which are referred to in greater detail further 
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on> the general character of the country along the southern 
«hore of the bay is the same, ue,^ an unbroken level plain of 
iairly firm whitish sand stretching away to the south and south* 
west. 

After reaching its most westerly point in Dohat Kadhamah, 
near the head of which lies the village of Jahrah, the coast-line 
makes an abrupt turn to the north-east. Along this northern 
aide of the bay, about 2 miles from the water’s edge, there runs 
a line of heights, steep and clifi-like on their sea face, having 
an elevation of about 200 feet. These give valuable shelter 
from the prevailing and most important wind, the shamaU which 
blows from the north-west. Owing to this shelter no sea at all 
distressing to big ships is raised in the bay, even by a strong 
north-west gale. The general direction of the coast-line then 
trends eastwards until it reaches the Khor Sabiyah, which 
separates the swampy island of Bubiyan from the mainland. 

Along this shore a mud flat extends some distance from the 
beach, and increases in width to the eastward until it is nearly 
6 miles in breadth opposite to Eas-al-Ardh. 

Failakah Island, at the entrance to the bay, is about 7 miles 
long by 3 miles wide at its western end. It is all very low- 
lying, its highest point being only 30 feet above sea leveL 
There is only one village, Zor, on the north-west coast. The 
inhabitants of the island number some 500 souls. The island 
is unhealthy, and the water indifferent. 

Kuwait Town , — The town of Kuwait lies on a small projec- 
tion, or tongue of land (which terminates in Eas-al-’Ajuzah), 
on the southern shore of the great bay to which it gives its 
name. The town extends about a mile along the beach ; it is 
provided with numerous substantial stone breakwaters, which 
form tidal harbours for native ceaft. The beach dries out to a 
considerable .distance, and landing when the tide is out is by 
no means a pleasant operation ; ponies are taken out and are 
mounted from the boat, or failing this it would be necessary 
to wade for a considerable distance. At high water, however, 
the sea washes up to the front row of houses and landing from 
boats, or any of the sea-walls, is an easy matter. It is a re- 
markably clean, well-built and prosperous looking town, with 
many solid stone houses, o^ers being built of sun-dried brick. 
The bazaar is broad and open, clean and br^. The town is 
surrounded by a low wall with* towers, which, however, m 
not in a good condition for defence. 
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Outside the main gate, on the soutliera, or land, face, there 
is a large suburb of mud huts, which is the point of arrival 
and departure for the caravans trading between Kuwait and the 
interior. Here may be seen strings of camels, waiting for their 
loads or having just got rid of them. Here, too, the Bedouins 
mostly congregate, as, if armed, they are not allowed to enter 
the town itself, camp and transact their business. The popula- 
tion is estimated at approximately 35,000 souls, of whom some 
50 are said to be Jews from Bushire, with a synagogue of their 
own. 

The town is said to contain about 3,000 houses, 500 shops, 
three caravansarais, six coftee houses, three schools and four 
mosques, as well as numerous warehouses and stores. There 
are no statistics or definite date available, but the growth 
and prosperity of the place may, perhaps, be inferred from 
the fact about 30 now houses are said to be built, and 40 new 
shops opened, every year. It is connected to Basrah by a land 
telegraph line via Zubair. 

Population , — The following detailed estimate of the popula- 
tion of Kuwait territory w^as furnished by Shaikh Mubarak in 
1901 :~ 


Fighting men in Kuwait . . 19,000 

Old men and children . . . 13,000 

Women ..... 22,000 

54,000 

Fighting men in the district (within 

10 miles of Kuwait) . . . 12,000 

Old men and children . . . 9,000 

Women ..... 14,000 

^ 35,000 


Total . . . 89,000 


There are no means of checkmg these figures, least of all 
those referring to the districts outside Kuwait itself, which 
must include many wandering tribes of Bedouins, and as such 
must be subject to considerable fluctuations. It is possible 
that at the time this estimate was furnished, the numbers of 
persons in the town had been increased by an influx of out- 
lying tribes taking refuge in Kuwait, at the approach of Ibn 
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"Rashid ; m this ca«e, perhaps, the exaggeration may not be 
•quite as great as it would appear at first sight. If the apparent 
over-estimate of “ fighting men ’* be reduced to the numbers 
mentioned in another estimate, also furnished by the Shaikh, 
to betiveen 6,000 and 7,000 men, with a roughly propor- 
tionate deduction from the numbers of women and children, the 
total number of inhabitants would seem to work out to between 

30.000 and 40,000, the former of which is the number usually 
considered to be approximately correct. 

The population is Muhammadan, Arab fashion, that is, 
tolerant to others and not over-rigid to themselves. The 
Wahabi faith is proscribed, and all the efforts of Najd have 
never succeeded in making one single proselyte at Kuwait. 

Resources , — Nothmg grows near Kuwait, save grass and 
vegetation for camel-grazing ; the agricultural resources may, 
therefore, be considered )al except at Jshrah, {q, v. page 42). 
During the winter months there is some sparse grazing, enough 
for the needs of tho Bedoums’ herds of frugal goats, even on 
the apparently arid plain round tho town of Kuw^ait ; but the 
best grazing grounds, much frequented by Bedoums, ere those 
around Jahrah, Kadhamah Bay, and thence along tho north- 
ern shore, between the Zor hills and the water’s edge. No sign 
of cultivation can be seen on tho higher ground north and 
north-west of these heights. The wealth of the place proceeds 
from its trade, shipping, shipbuilding, fishing, pearl fishing, 
and, to a small extent, cattle-breeding. 

8ome 600 boats, with crews averaging from 15 to 40 men 
each, are engaged in pearl fishing. The size of these boats 
varies from 30 to 300 tons burden, while some of as much as 

1.000 tons are engaged in trade with India and Mesopotamia. 
The sea-going cargo boats number between 30 and 40. 

There are about 300 carpenters, who gain a livelihood by 
boat building ; all the material is imported from India. 

Fishing is evidently a considerable industry ; the fish weirs 
on the flat beach between Kuwait and the open sea are a very 
conspicuous object. Besides the fish most commonly met with 
in Eastern waters, excellent soles are to be had, which would 
be, no doubt, a feature in the menu ” of the hotels, should 
this harbour ever become the ocean terminus for any railway 
«uoh as that now contemplated. 
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Admim strati on . — The Government is patriarchal, even as 
the Shaikh himself is the living presentment of one’s idea of 
the biblical patriarchs. A big dinner is prepared every day 
for any wanderers and strangers who may wish to share it ; 
the one and only restriction is that arms must be left at the 
gate. 

The Shaikh exercises political and the Qadhi judicial func* 
tions. Punishment is rarely inflicted, and there seems to be 
but little governmental interference with the liberty of the 
subject in any respect, and to be little need for it. 

^^o tribute is, or ever has been, paid either to the Amir of 
Najd or to the Turkish Government. Nor is tribute exacted 
from other tribes. The Shaikh has a Customs Department, but 
no statistics are available. 

Thus under a succession of common- sense rulers with a 
policy Avisely ongmated and systematically pursued, an Arab 
band of pirates now appear as the masters of a thriving froe- 
trade port. In December 1914, the Shaikh of Kuwait adopted 
a special flag of his own. 

Currency . — The currency is cosmopolitan. As elsewhere in 
Arabia the Maria Theresa dollar, “ real ” (the value of which 
is about 1 rupee 8 annas) may be considered the standard 
medium of exchange ; while Persian krans and Turkish copper 
coins are also met with. English sovereigns are occasionally 
to be found, and the Indian rupee is not despised. Bills can 
be obtained on Basrah, Biishire and Bombay, and also, it is 
said, on the capital of Najd. 

Water-supply . — Water is obtained from the following 
sources : — 

(%) Scattered wells south-west of the town, and 4,000 to 
5,000 yards E.-N.-E. of Bandar Shuwaikh. Most of 
the water for the town is got from those wells. 

(u) Wells with abundance of water about 3 miles S.-S.-E. 
of Kuwait. 

(m) Wells at Ras-al-’Ajuzah, east of the town. 

(iv) Wells at Jahrah. 

The water is reported to be of indifferent quality. 

Water is also obtained from the Shatt-al-’Arab, and a tank 
steamer has recently been acquired by, the Shaikh for this pur- 
pose. 
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ClimaU — The climate ib distinctly good as compared with 
that of many ports in the Persian Gulf. In December and 
January it is perfect, and can only be compared with that of 
Egypt— fine and bracing in the mornings and evenings, and 
never unpleasantly hot. Even during the hot months of the 
year, the prevailing wind, from the north-west, which blows 
from the desert, is somewhat tempered by crossing 10 miles 
of the waters of the bay, while, on the other hand, it has not 
absorbed enough moisture to have that muggy, steamy and 
relaxing character with which it reaches Bushire. Though 
the drinking water is brackish, fever is practically unknown, 
and dysentery and opthalmia are rare. 

In short, as has been rather quamtly remarked, “ where 
men commence begetting new families at 80 and die at 120, 
the climate cannot be considered as prematurely exhausting.” 

Trade . — The resources of Kuwait are entirely commercial 
Its geographical position as the only seaport for the Jabal 
Shammar district of Central Arabia, as well as its mercantile 
aspect, has in this respect been compared with Trieste's some- 
what similar position with regard to Austria. 

Palgrave remarks on this similarity, and considered it to 
conduce to a continuance of the good relations existing in his 
day (1862 — 63) between tho Shaikhs of Kuwait and tliose of 
Hail. This, however, has not been the case since Shaikh 
Mubarak’s accession. The loss of trade due to the disturbed 
state of things which has obtained of late years must have 
been considerable, and the anxiety of Ibn Rashid (Shaik or 
Amir of Hail) to possess himself of Kuwait, or at the least to 
set up a Shaikh there friendly and subordinate to himself is 
easily understood. The natural advantages of this seaport as 
a mart are evident and lasting. 

Imports are chiefly cereals, piece-goods, tobacco, dates, 
coffee, sugar : exports tobacco, wheat, pearls, dates and gJiu 

Jahrah . — A village which lies some 15 miles west of Kuwait, 
at western extremity of the bay, about 1,200 yards inland 
from high water mark. It is well built of sun-dried bricks 
and has a circumference of about a mile and a half. There 
are out-lying patches of cultivation rdund the walls, and many 
enclosures containing wheat, date trees, lucerne, tamarisk, 
etc., surrounded by mud walls, from 2 to 3 feet thick, and 8 
or 10 feet high; most of these contain their own wells, tho* 
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water of which is, as a rule, good for irrigation purposes only. 
The population may be estimated at about 600 souls. 

There is an old fort (in disrepair) on the western frontage of 
the village, as well as a new one, built by the present Shiukh, 
clear of the south-eastern end of the village. 

Climate. 

The climate of Mesopotamia may be classed as tropical, 
with an excessively hot summer, during which the plains be- 
come scorched and bare. 

The winters are short and mild, forming the pleasantest 
part of the year. 

Com is sown about November and December and harvested 
in May or June. An autumn crop of maize, harvested about 
December, is often raised as well. 

The chmates of Kuwait, Fao, Basrah, and Muhammareh 
are very similar. Kuwait appears to be the coolest, owing 
to the proximity of the sea and the sandy deserts. Basrah 
occasionally has frost at night in January. 

The average heat in summer is 108 degrees in the shade : 
extreme, 118 degrees. It is cold in winter but there is seldom 
any frost. The coldest time is in January. The rainy season 
is from December to February. The prevailing wind is from 
the north-west, called “ shamal,” which blows for a month at 
a time in the hot weather and is somewhat of a relief. 

The following table gives an average range of temperatures 
taken at Fao, Basrah and Baghdad : — 



Monthly and a/nn/aal nonnals of Basrah, 


61 




8 hours Relative humidity, 80 
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Rains . — ^Rains in ay fall between the middle of November 
and the middle of March. Total appears to vary from to 

at Fao; at Basiali it is about There are occasional 
showers at all seasons. The wettest months are December, 
January and February. 

iri?id5 — During the lirst half of March and during July 
north-west winds prevail Avith dry heat. From about the 
middle of July to the end of September the atmosphere is 
damp as v ell as hot ; there is little wind from September to 
January. South vmds maybe expected in December to April, 
north and north-vest from April to September. 

In September and October there are frequently fogs at 
night and in the early morning ; especially near Fao. 

Health — Malarial feviT in the season of floods and m the 
autumn is the principal disease of the country, though this 
should largely be checked by the building of bunds to stop 
the flooding of the country. Epidemics of cholera and plague 
occur. The spread of the former and of choleraic diarrhcea 
are much increased by the enormous number of flies. 

The prevention of the jilague of flies and its elimination 
from camps, etc., in Mesopotamia depends on the following 
points : — 

Whenever possible, trench latrines should bo abolished in 
favour of the tin and incinerator system. »So long 
as the present trench latrine system is in use in 
any part of a camp, flies are bound to swarm. 

Where trench latrines must bo used, fly-breeding must be 
prevented by the liberal use of light mineral oil or 
some other agent that will prevent the flies settling 
and the maggots developing. 

A bottle of this oil should be at every trench ; each man 
using the latrine should sprinkle oil and then earth ; 
when the trench is filled in, earth and oil should be 
used. 

If this is done, the flies will not settle on the fa*ces, they 
will not lay eggs, and the faeces will be surrounded 
by a layer in which the maggots cannot live. 

It should be noted that fuel -oil, peslerine and the like will 
not do for this purpose ; the volatile constituent 
must be pre.sent. 

Even where tins are used, oil .should be sprinkled to keep 
flies off the faeces. 
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Unless it is certain that the heaps will bum and are 
burnt completely, it would be better to spread 
out the wet horse dung till it is dry, then put it in 
the heaps to burn. Dry horse dung breeds no 
flies but wet horse dung preserved from desiccation 
in htter sweepings, etc., does. 

The proper disposal of kitchen refuse is important. 
Where incineration cannot be practised and it 
must be buried, it can be oiled. Above all it must 
be collected ; chance bits ' of wet refuse, thrown on 
the ground, not noticed, breed both house flies 
and blow flies. A danger source is the offal of 
goats slaughtered by native units. It should be 
incinerated and, failing that, buried at once before 
flies can lay eggs on it. 

Where possible, as in standing camps, there should be a 
supply of oil at the butchery, and when the pit is 
being filled in, oil should be poured over at about 
12 inches from the ground level, to form a protec- 
tive covering through wliich maggots or flies could 
not come to the surface. 

As every one suffers alike from the plague of flics it is 
import* nt to get all ranks to miderstand that dirt 
and carelessness breed the flies. The man who 
defaecates in a ditch, the man who chucks food 
refuse down anywhere, the sais who does not burn 
his horse dung, these help to produce the plague ; 
flies always mean a faulty latrine system or a dirty 
camp and this needs to be brought home. There 
is a belief that flies breed all over the place, in 
the desert, in soil, etc. So far as house flies and 
blow flies go, that is not so ; man produces his 
plague of flies himself entirely. Flies are in some 
number at Basrah ; as you go up river you have 
these brought from Basrah till you get within three 
miles of Amara, when 3^11 get more. As 3"ou get 
to successive camps up river 3"ou get more and more, 
till it culminates with the plague at the most ad- 
vanced positions. There is no natural production 
of flies and the plague is due to faulty latrines, 
faulty disposal of refuse and dirt. 
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The methods discussed above are suitable to trench and 
camp, but are impossible in a moving echelon. A 
body of men moving will not be troubled with the 
flies they breed unless they halt for more than nine 
days ; if they adopt the usual trench system, the 
plague of flies will commence at each halting place 
about ten days after they reach it. 

Apart from flies, there is danger of typhus from lice and 
the annoyance of the sand fly. Both can be coped 
with if the proper remedy, Vermijelli or some eqiva- 
lent is issued to everyone. This is a specific for 
lice, extensively used in the army in France, Flanders 
and Egypt. It is rubbed on the person or the 
seams of clothing and is used to wash clothing. A 
very small amount rubbed on the hands and face 
keeps sand flies and mosquitoes off for the whole 
night. 

Basrah is said to be less unhealthy than it used to be ; at 
present, however, it is malarious most of the year. The con- 
struction of bunds as noted above, should diminish the pre- 
valence of that disease. 

The winter is the most suitable time for military operations 
any time between October and March. 

For climate of Kuwait see page 49. 

^Arabistan , — Rain may fall at any time between October 
and the middle of May; it is commonest in December. 

From the beginning of October to the end of March the 
climate is good. During January the thermometer faUs as low 
as 40^ at Muhammaieh, and m Northern ’Arabistan it some- 
times reaches freezing point (32°). 

The heat during June, July, and August makes military 
operations during these months almost impossible. During the 
hot weather, especially in autumn, malaria is prevalent at 
Muhammareh, but no doubt much of the sickness is due to the 
insanitary condition of the town. This is the case also at 
Shushtar. In July the thermometer sometimes reaches 110°, 
and at Shushtar occasionally even 120°. The nights in the 
neighbourhood of the Karun are generally cool 

In 1857 the troops suffered much at Muhammareh from 
myriads of flies by day, and from sand flies by night ; but the 
heat was found to be less than at Bushire. 
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All routes in Southern ’Arabistan are almost impassable- 
after rain, and in dry weather they are very trying owing to 
the sand and dust. 

Both Dizful and Shushtar are too hot to allow of life under 
canvas being either healthy or pleasant during the hot weather. 
Yet the finding of a suitable hiU station is difficult. The nearer 
hiUs appear to have no water at the necessary elevation, while 
the distance to any place of the required elevation is almost 
prohibitive. A site in the Mangasht hills at an elevation of 
7,600' has recently been report^ on by Captain NoeL 

From Dizful, Khurramabad, 4,050', is about 100 to 150 miles 
according to the route taken. Two places caUed Pahreh, 4,250', 
and ChaUan, 4,280', where tribes camp, are only 40 and 53 
miles respectively, Baznui, 5,000', is 100 miles, and would be 
suitable from a climatic point of view. 

From Shushtar, QaFeh Bazuft, 5,300', is 110 miles. Along 
the Bakhtiari road, Malamir, at 80 miles, is only 2,950' and 
Dih Diz at 113 miles is 5,200', and yet it is deserted by its 
inhabitants in summer. 

The Physical and Climatio Diffioijltibs of the Meso- 
potamian Theatre of War. 

Iraq is a vast plain of alluvial clay unrelieved by a single 
range, hill, ot natural eminence of the slightest importance; 
it is low-lying throughout, and even Baghdad — 560 miles by 
river from Fao, and 340 as the crow flies—is only 112 feet 
above sea-level. 

Along the Western border of Iraq the sterile Arabian desert 
comes close up to the Euphrates, which has no right-bank 
effiuents and therefore at no time provides water for either 
wells or streams that might be an aid to military operations 
in the desert • country. 

On the Eastern border the plain stretches away to the 
Persian Mountains, which follow roughly a line running parallel 
to, and 15 to 40 miles from, the left bank of the Tigris. 

Between these boundaries so defined lies a country difficult 
to describe m detail, even in general terms, because it is rarely 
the same for more than a few weeks together. It is an area 
of marsh and desert, of river and lake, where a rise of the water- 
level amounting to only a foot or so will alter the whole face 
of the land and convert into a huge expanse of open water. 
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ta into an impassable morass, what was an arid desert only 
a few days before. A fall of the water will almost equally 
quickly lay bare scores of square miles of thick brown mud 
that only needs time to dry to become capable of supporting 
most military traffic. But when the water recedes it general 
does so whole-sale, leaving behind not even so much as a soli- 
tary pool for troops to draw upon ; where it remains it is held 
in brackish marshes and is probably unfit for human consump- 
tion. Nor does rain alleviate matters ; in fact it makes them 
rather worse. The average annual fall is only 6*43 inches, of 
which not less than 5 inches are, as a rule, distributed over 
the period from the beginning of November to the end of March. 
The amount in those five months is little enough, but it is the 
nature of the fall rather than its sparseness that causes the 
trouble. In Mesopotamia slow, steady rain is almost unknown. 
The storms are frequently of great violence and accompanied 
by hail and strong gales ; occasionally they continue into April 
and they were particularly bad during April 1916. They come 
on with remarkable suddenness and may bring all troops move- 
ments to a dead stop in a few minutes. They do not, as a 
rule, last long and the worst recorded at Basrah this year 
(March 22nd) only lasted about half an hour in that time, 
however, it ^d a good deal of damage, and hailstones, the 
size of walnuts, feU. From May to October, any rain is quite 
exceptional and what little there is may be expected to take 
the form of light spasmodic showers. 

The so-called “flood season” has little or nothing to do 
with the rains and owes its being almost entirely to the melt- 
ing of the winter snows in the Caucasus and in the Highlands 
of Asia Min or hundreds of miles away. The rivers commence 
to rise early in January and reach their high level at the end 
of March. April and May are the principal months for floods, 
which begin to subside early in June and may be considered 
over by the end of July. The period of lowest water is in the 
months of September and October. 

During the high-flood season practically the whole of the 
country watered by both the Tigris and Euphrates, from just 
below Baghdad to the sea, is beneath the flood-level of those 
rivers : in fact on the Tigris, except for a few isolated mounds 
and banks, there are only three places a few feet above flood - 
level, viz, : — Shaikh Saad, a point about a mile and a half 
below Kut-al-Amarah, and Ctesiphon, and the two first-named 
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are insignificantly small areas, only a few hundreds of yards 
square. 

The rivers are kept within their banks only by means of 
marginal dams, or “ bunds,” constructed almost throughout 
their length from the headwaters to the Persian Gulf. These 
“ bunds ” are composed of loose earth just heaped up at the 
edge of the river, and they are generally less than 6 feet broad 
and only three or four feet high. When one goes up the rivers 
during the floods and observes that the surface of the water 
on which the steamer floats is a foot or two above the level 
of the surrounding country, the importance, of the bund and 
its apparent unsuitability for its work strike one with great 
force. In peace time the bunds are a source of constant anxiety 
to the Arabs, for a broken bund, probably not noticed until 
the river has pierced it, must be repaired at once if miles of 
land are not^ be put under water. In war-time the bunds 
are of even more vital importance, for whole tracts of country 
may be rendered untenable by the judicious cutting of one 
of them, or a flank may be secured or a line of advance barred 
by the same simple device. 

In view of the length of the bunds and of their imperfect 
construction, it is not surprising that the confinement of the 
water leaves much to be desired and that there are many large 
areas of marsh and shallow lake close to the rivers. These 
areas one would naturally expect to find actually contiguous 
to the river banks, but it is a remarkable fact, not yet fully 
explained, that the chief lakes and marshes are not contiguous 
to the rivers but anything from half a mile to four miles away 
from them, the land between being dry and not marshy except 
during prolonged bad weather. These narrow strips or 
“ belts ” of land between river and marsh are one of the most 
noteworthy features of the country, for it is to them that mili- 
tary operations are usually of necessity confined, with the 
consequence that direct frontal attacks over absolutely flat 
ground, without a vestige of covers are so frequently unavoid- 
able. This, in itself, is a great difficulty, but there are other 
factors which add to the complexity of the problem. Thus 
the diy belts are intersected by creeks and irrigation canals 
that hamper fl?ee movement and are generally sufficiently 
broad and deep to necessitate bridging. They are of all shapes 
and sizes and are so numerous that, seen torn an.aeroplwe 
in the flood season, they resemble the costal bones of a fish 



joining the spinal column. This applies with partionlar force* 
to the river Hai, where no less than 36 water-courses, all more- 
than 5 yards wide occur on the right bank between Nasiriyah 
and Knt ; following the bunds of the river the distance is 136 
miles between the two places, so that there is a creek to cross 
every four miles approximately. On the left bank the situa- 
tion is even worse, for there, more than 40 creeks occur besides 
the Bad’ah river, which has a breadth of 60 yards. The length 
of the creeks is anything up to 20 miles. 

On the Tigris and Euphrates the creeks and watercourses 
are almost as numerous as on the Hai, and many of them, 
like the Wadi, and the Musharrah are so wide and deep as 
to attain to the proportions of rivers. 

It is a curious fact that nearly all the watercourses connected 
with the rivers are distributaries and not tributaries ; there 
is scarcely, with the notable exception of the Wadi, a genuine 
affluent in the whole country, for even the streams that flow 
from the Persian Mountains lose themselves in the Suwaikieh 
or in the Huwaize which, like the other great marshes, absorb 
the wat^r drained from the capital rivers through the medium 
of creeks and irrigation cuts. 

The marsh and lake- areas lie beyond the dry belts ; they 
may be anything up to 20 miles in width and up to 50 miles 
or more in length, but their dimensions are an uncertain ever- 
varying factor. 

During the flood-season the marshes themselves are quite 
impassable, although dry strips of ground are found in the 
intervals between some of them. 

In the low-water season some of the marshes dry up alto- 
gether, others shrink considerably and the dry ground between 
the latter will usually be fit for most kinds of traffic ; in some 
places, however, the drying groimd contracts to such an extent 
that wide cracks occur, rendering movement of cavalry and 
wheeled transport out of the question. Tracks actually travers- 
ing the marshes exist in the dry season, but they are little 
used even by Arabs and it would be inadvisable to depend on 
them for military purposes, except for small bodies of infantry 
and cavalry in an emergency ; the ground remains soft even 
in the driest years and any regular traffic would soon land 
both man and horse knee deep in mud. 
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The actual positions of lakes are occasionally greatly affected 
by the direction and force of the wind. Certain l^es have 
been observed to extend on one side or contract on the other 
ior as much as one or two miles when a strong wind from the 
North has succeeded a strong wind from the South. These 
changes do not take place gradually either; in one case the 
edge of a lake approached a camp at a rate of between 12 and 
16 yards a minute and necessitated a rapid change of site. 
Troops may encamp at night on good dry ground with little 
or no water in sight and yet find by daybreak that a broken 
bund, a shifting lake, or the effects of seepage have made it 
impossible to stir from the camp, which may itself be under 
water. Indeed so great is the risk of unpleasant surprises, 
and so deep the mud at times, that causeways some miles 
in length have sometimes to be built. Along them, troops, 
guns and transport move in the direction required, and when 
they reach their joximey’s end the camps they occupy, or the 
trenches they man, must often be surrounded by dams or other 
earthworks if they wish to be reasonably sure of not being 
flooded out before the morning. 

All these difGiculties are at their maximum durmg the period 
of high flood at which time the movement of troops near marsh 
or river is fraught with considerable risk. Also the flood* 
period comes at an unfortunate time of the year. If there 
were no floods in March, April and May, these months would 
be the best for military operations ; the weather is then better 
than at any other time, there is little rain, and a reasonable 
temperature prevails, but these climatic advantages are entirely 
nullified by the floods whose subsidence is followed immediately 
by the burning heat of June, July and August. 

Beyond the marsh and lake areas lie stretches of desert 
which are, generally speaking, unflooded and passable but 
waterless. In the East the desert extends from the edge of 
the marshes to the Pusht-i-Kuh, but here it is liable in parts 
to be inundated by the overflow from the Abi Gunjian Chun 
and from the mountam-streams when the snows are melting 
during March and April. West of the Tigris the desert similarly 
begins at the edge of the marshes some 20 miles from the river 
and extends until it merges in the marsh area watered by the 
Hai and its Eastern — or left bank — distributaries. West of 
the Hai the process is repeated Awards the Euphrates, so that, 

. speaking in broad terms, there is always the same sequence of 
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features extending outwards on both sides from the main rivers^ 
viz , : — 

River. 

Narrow dry belt traversed by creeks. 

Marsh and lake area. 

Desert. 

Marsh and lake area. 

Narrow dry belt traversed by creeks. 

River. 

This sequence continues from the Pusht-i-Kuh on the one 
side to the eastern edge of the Arabian desert on the other, 
only in the south does a different picture present itself. Here, 
from Suk-us-Sheyukh downwards, the Euphrates cannot be 
said to have a clearly-defined bed, and the whole area included 
in the triangle Nasiriyah, Gurmat Ali and a point midway 
between Qumah and Ezra’s Tomb becomes one huge expanse 
of open water and marsh, with only a solitary half inundated 
village here and there and with the Hamar Lake as its principal 
feature. In the dry weather the marshes recede but the general 
marshy-character of the triangle remains unchanged. The 
northern and southern sides merge into desert, its eastern 
side is closed by the Tigris and by the dense belts of palm 
groves that follow that river’s course for nearly 120 miles, 
trom Qumah down to the sea. They are another landmark 
of the country, but a detailed description of them need not 
be given here ; sufi&ce it to say that fighting in them resembles 
fighting in woodland, aggravated by the presence, every few 
yards, of ditches deep with bog or water, and innumerable 
low banka and mud walls. 

llie palm -belt area is always damp, and here it is that 
the humid heat takes quite as much out of man and beast 
as the scorching sun up-country. In Basrah the maximum 
shade temperature recorded last year was 115° Fahrenheit ; 
this year the highest up to date has been 112’2°. The mini- 
mum temperature in Basrah for 1915 was 36°, and for 1916 
it stands at present at 32°. Inland the average readings vary 
at different places up to Baghdad, but the contrasts between 
maximum and minimum are even greater than near the sea» 
It will thus be seqn that the climate of Iraq is one of extremes, 
liie hot weather begins in May and ends about the beginning 
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of October, the hottest months being June to September, botb 
inclusive. In November the weather is cool, and in Decem- 
ber, January and February it is decidedly cold, especially up- 
stream, where the temperature not unfrequently falls below 
freezing point. March and April are warm and unsettled, 
with occasional thunder and duststorms. 

There is no natural shade of any kind, for trees are scarce in 
Mesopotamia. Indeed here are practically none but date-palms, 
which give poor shade, and from Qumah to Baghdad not even 
these exist outside the palm gardens at Amarah and Kut ; 
the wood at Kutniyeh (about half-way between Azizieh and 
Otesiphon) and a few other isolated clumps form the only ex- 
ceptions. Lack of trees means lack of wood both for building 
and burning ; the fibrous palm is ill-suited for the former pur- 
pose, and for the latter it provides only the “ karab,” that is 
(he thick end of the palm-branch cut off near the stem — at 
best this is only moderately good fuel. Thus nearly aU wood 
lincluding firewood) has to be imported from India and else- 
where. The question of arboriculture has been taken in hand 
and experiments have been made, but there is so much sub- 
soil water near the surface that most exotic trees get water- 
togged and die. 

To the lack of wood must be added an almost total absence 
of stone, which has therefore also to be imported. Below 
Baghdad stone is found only at Samawa and at the Jabal 
Sinam, an isolated volcanio hill some 30 miles south-west of 
Basrah. There are consequently no metalled roads in the 
country beyond those made by Indian Expeditionary Force 
“ D,” and all the local houses are built of sun-dried brick. 
These houses are of little benefit to the Army, because they 
are rarely where they are most wanted and because the majority 
of them are noiost unsuitable as billets. They are wretched 
hovels, badly ventilated, without water, without proper cook- 
ing-ranges and without sanitary arrangements of any kind ; 
before the British came to Iraq the open street was the public 
latrine of the lower orders. The best houses consist of a quad- 
rangular shell of rooms built generally in two storeys round 
a square courtyard, which slopes towards a small hole in the- 
centre. The hole is the entrance to the cesspool and when 
the subsoil-water rises flood-season the courtyard 

is flooded, as may be the lower rooms as welL When the water 
subsides it disappears through the hole, and a foul stench 

0 
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tiomes up instead. There is nothing to keep the houses cool, 
no verandahs, only an expanse of country brick that retains 
the heat during the day and gives it out again when the sun 
is down. Houses of this nature connot be used as Hospitals 
and are often unfit to use even as store-rooms. So new hou^s 
have to be built but before the walls are begun the ground 
must be laboriously raised by earth, brought to the spot in 
boats or in mule-panniers, otherwise the subsoil-water will rise 
up into the basement during floods, destroy the foundations 
and swamp everything. 

As regards supplies, those lopally produced are of little 
value in supplementing those imported. This is not so much 
because local supplies are scarce as because, owing to trans- 
port difficulties both by land and water, and to the attitude 
of some of the Arab tribes, the local supplies cannot be got 
in from the surrounding country in adequate amounts. Some 
local products, such as fresh vegetables and potatoes, are cer- 
tainly scarce, but others, e,g,, rice, salt, barley, bhoosa, and 
ghee would suffice to meet all demands could they but be 
<jollected. Potatoes and vegetables present an additional 
problem in that the heat is liable to make them uneatable in 
a short time. Where cold storage is impossible, onions will 
sprout and other vegetables rot, if they cannot reach the troops 
quickly and be consumed at once Fresh meat could also be 
obtained in ample quantities where it is possible to induce the 
Arabs to bring in their cattle or to allow sheep to come down 
from the Persian Hills. Grazing for horses exists in places, 
and during part of February and March 1916 the horses with 
the Tigris Corps were able to dispense with the Government 
fodder, but grass cannot be depended on for long, and it rarely 
grows where it is most wanted. 

The impracticability of drawing to the full on local products 
seriously aflects the question of river-transport and a great 
•deal of tonnage is absorbed in carrying to the fighting troops 
supplies of all kinds that in any other theatre of war would 
certainly be obtainable on the spot. River transport is further 
handicapped by physical and clunatic conditions aflecting the 
rivers themselves. In the low water season (August to Feb- 
ruary, both inclusive) the draught of vessels is limited to a 
maximum of 20 feet at the Outer ]^o Bar, and this only 
under favourable conditions on the top of the tide ; trans- 
shipments are therefore often necessary. Between Basrah and 
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Qurnah, the draught of vessels proceeding up-stream is limited 
to 10 feet in the low-water season. Between Ezra’s Tomb 
and Qal’at Salih is a reach known as “ the Narrows.” The 
width of this reach is only about 65 yards ; the depth is not 
‘'more than 5 feet during the low- water season, and it is neither 
safe nor practicable for one vessel to pass another unless the 
up-bound one is banked in. Thus the scope of the Tigris, as 
a Ime of communication, is limited to the number of vessels 
which can move at one time up or down stream through the 
Narrows, It is further limited by the fact that the Narrows 
are not navigable after dark, in fog, or in sand haze. In certain 
parts of the river, owing to its narrowness and to the strength 
of the current, to the presence of sandbanks, and to frequent 
high winds, it is extremely difficult to bank in when bound 
down-stream ; a case in point is Qal’at Salih where vessels can 
only stop at great risk. 

From the end of March to about the middle or end of July 
the current in certain reaches of the Tigris attains a rate of 5 
knots and constitutes a further serious obstacle to navigation ; 
it is an uncertain factor too, as it varies with the season of the 
year and in different parts of the river. Thus in the Narrows 
it might be anticipated that the current would be unusually 
strong in the flood-season ; but it is not so, for the banks of the 
river in this locality are very low and the water overflows into 
the surrounding country, so that vessels frequently run ashore 
through being unable to divine the river proper. From Kut 
to Amarah the current is very strong in the flood-season being 
pent in by comparatively high banks. During the last low- 
water season (1915) vessels of the “ P ” class reached Kut 
drawing over 5 feet, but only after overcoming almost insuper- 
able difficulties. A vessel like the “ Medjidieh,” specially 
designed and built for Tigris navigation, carries a full cargo 
of 400 tons on a 4 feet draught, but “ P ” class vessels cannot 
get down to this draught when light even after dismantling 
top-hamper. 

On the Euphrates the conditions are less trying, there is 
little or no current and few difficulties present themselves till 
the entrance to the Hamar Lake is reached. This is very 
narrow and even in the high water season it is inadvisable 
for vessels to attempt to pass. On the edge of the Lake there 
is a bad bar carrying only about 2 feet of water in the low- 
water season and complicated by a tricky bend on the bar 

c2 
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itself. The channel across the Lake is devious but there are 
no difficulties for shallow-draught vessels in the flood-season ; 
in the low-water season all traffic is stopped except for heliums. 
Off Beni Hoteit, and 8 miles east of Hokeika, there are two 
more bars, but these and all other obstructions in the Lake 
should be removed in three or four months from now by the 
powerful dredger already at work, which will dredge a channel 
150 feet wide and 6 feet deep below the water. Above Hokeika 
the Euphrates presents a broad, deep easily navigable channel 
for any river-craft and no difficulties remain but those due 
to sand haze and wind which, in the form of the “ Shamal,” 
blows particularly strongly on the Hamar Lake. 

The prevailing winds in Iraq are from the north and north- 
west, and the Shamal comes from the latter direction. It 
normally begins about the middle of June and blows more 
or less continuously for about 40 days, although there are 
occasional lulls of from 24 to 48 hours’ duration ; its velocity 
occasionally reaches 40 miles per hour and it has the effect 
of drying the atmosphere and of affording some relief from 
the intolerable summer heat. Other winds in Iraq are the 
“ Sharqi,” or east wind, which brings high temperatures with 
it, and the south wind which is invariably oppressive and 
accompanied by dust. 

All the winds may produce shifting lakes and all affect 
shipping to some extent, whilst the dust they raise increases 
the difficulties of observation for airmen and advijrsely affects 
their engines by choking them up. 

The pulling for artillery teams is very heavy in places, and 
even where the surface is good at first it soon cuts up and be- 
comes heavy, if a succession of vehicles attempt to make a 
track. The same applies with even greater force to mechani- 
cal transport where such can be utilised at all, and anything 
heavier than a 30-cwt. lorry will probably break through the 
desert crust and get bogged in the mud beneath. Where the 
ground is soft, solid tyres will cut in from the outset, so pneu- 
matic t 3 n:es are almost an essential. The consumption of 
petrol is extraordinarily high (3 to 4 miles per gallon for Peer- 
less lorries) owing to the impossibility of using the higher gears 
even in diy weather, and in wet weather it has been found 
that mechanical transport is quite unable to move anywhere. 

It will thus be seen that in Iraq, all military problems. 
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whether strategical, tactical or administrative, are affected by 
climate and physical conditions to an extent rarely wnet with 
in any theatre of war. Nearly all the conditions combine to 
create difficulties, few to alleviate them, and most may be 
ascribed either to a lack of water or to a surfeit of it. 

Far away from the rivers want of water makes operations 
impossible, whilst near them the excess of water is almost as 
great a source of trouble. 



CHAPTER m. 

POPULATION. 

Inhabitants. 

The bulk of the inhabitants consists of Arabs, either nomad 
Bedouins or, in the case of the populations of the towns and 
villages, sedentary Arabs; of the nomad tribes, the principal 
are the Muntafik, under Ajaimi bin Sa’adun Pasha, who used 
to live at Suq-ash-Shuyukh, and the Ban! Lam, on the left 
bank of the Tigris towards the Persian hills. There are 
many sub-divisions of these tribes and also numerous other 
smaller tribes. The nomad Bedouins, especially the Muntaiik, 
were in constant conflict with Turkish rule and supplied no 
soldiers to the Turkish army, in consequence of which the 
local units of Baghdad and Basrah were invariably below the 
proper strength. 

The Turks proper form the official classes and the ruling 
element of the towns. Apart from the Arabs and Turks, there 
are certain numbers of Chaldeans and Sabians, with some 
Persians and a good proportion of Jews, mainly in Baghdad 
itself. The Chaldeans (a Christian race who claim to be de- 
scended from the old Assyrian stock) are not encountered as a 
rule so far south as Baghdad, except when engaged on work 
on the river. They provided the crews of the river steamers. 

The headquarters of the Chaldean Church is at Musal, and 
there is also a considerable number of this sect at Baghdad. 
The French, under whose protection they are, use the Chaldean 
Catholics as a medium of French political influence. 

The Sabians, another Christian sect numbering about 3,000, 
claim to be followers of John the Baptist, and are mostly located 
around ’Amarah. 

The Nestorian Christians, whose headquarters appear to be 
at Babylon, desire the British to take more political interest 
in them and their Church. In fact they wish for official protec- 
tion such as the Chaldeans en j oy from the French. The Russians 
were said in 1912 to have been anxious'to offer them this facili- 
ty and a section of the Nestorians was then parleying with them. 

The Shi’ahs of this part have their headquarters at the 
celebrated shrine of Karbala. They are very hostile towards. 
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the Russians on account of the latter’s “ stringent action ” 
towards their co-religionists, i.e., in Northern Persia, and 
favour the British. Their power for action and their influence 
are, however, very limited and they lack capable leaders. 


Both at Karbala and Najaf (see pages 36 and 37) the Turks 
have stirred up disturbances. Being themselves Sunnis they 
are antagonistic to the Shiahs who have their principal Shrmes 
at the above mentioned towns. The outrages committed are 
not likely to lead the inhabitants to su'pport the Turkish cause. 

The principal towns (with number of inhabitants or houses 
shown in brackets) are : — 


Baghdad (145,000). | Nasiriyah (10,000). 


Karbala (65,000). 
Basrah (33,000) 
HiUah (30,000). 
Najaf (12,000). 
Amarah (10,000). 


Shatrat-al-Muntafik (500 houses). 
Musaiyib (6,000). 

Qumah (5,000). 

Kut-al-Amarah (4,000). 

Diwaniyah, Samawah, Rumaithah 
(500 houses). 


Zubair (1,500). 


Basrah. 

The population of Basrah, including suburbs, numbers 
33,000, mostly composed of sedentary Arabs. 

Zuhair. 

The population of Zubair is virtually all Sunni Muhammadan 
as is natural in a place which holds the tomb of Zubair, arch- 
rebel against Ali and killed here in flghting against him. Many 
notables and land-owners of the Basrah neighbourhood have 
country houses at Zubair, to which they retire in the hot 
weather in quest of a drier atmosphere ; and some important 
families of Central Arabian origin are also located here. 


Muhammareh. 

The population of Muhammareh amounts to 23,000, and 
that of ^e neighbouring district of Fallahiyeh (’Arabistan) to 
45,000. ’Arabistan is potentially one of the richest provinces 
of Persia, but the country lacks the population necessary to 
develop its great agricultural resources. 
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The Arab Tribes op Mesopotamia. > 

The cmltivated delta watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
is inhabited by Arab tribal confederations, more or less settled, 
who are immigrants from the Arabian deserts. Some have 
been established in Mesopotamia from a remote period, others 
have come in during the last two or three hundred years, but 
all are originally nomads of the interior wilderness. The 
unbroken drift of her peoples northwards is one of the most 
important factors in the history of Arabia. The underlying 
causes were probably complex, but chief among them must 
have been a gradual change in the climatic conditions of the 
peninsula, involving slow desiccation, together with the pres- 
sure of an increasing population on a soil growing steadily 
poorer. To the hunger-bitten nomad, the rich pastures of the 
Syrian fi;ontier, the inexhaustible fertility of Mesopotamia, 
offered irresistible attractions, and opportunities for expansion 
were found in the weakness and political exhaustion of the 
neighbouring northern states, whether they were Turkish, 
Byzantine, Persian or yet earlier empires. The long records 
of Babylonia enable us to trace the process in its earlier histori- 
/ cal phases, a study of existing conditions shows that until a 
recent period it was still going on, and if a forecast may be 
hazard^, it w^ll not be arrested in the future, though the 
nature of the migration may be altered. Instead of devastat- 
ing hordes, sweeping like locusts over cornfield and pasture, 
the surplus population of Arabia may find in a Mesopotamia 
reconstituted by good administration not only abundant 
means of livelihood but far-reaching possibilities of social and 
intellectual advance ; and they will be received with welcome 
in a land of which the unlimited resources can be put to profit 
in proportion to the labour available. 

The conversion of the wandering camel breeder and camel 
lifter into a cultivator of the soil, in so far as it has taken place 
in Mesopotamia, was an inevitable process. In their progress 
northward the tribes found themselves ultimately upon the 
limits of the desert ; the wide spaces essential to nomadic 
existence no longer stretched before them, while the pressure 
of those behind forbade any return. They were obliged to 
look to agriculture as a means of livelihood. Thereby they 
lost caste with the true Badawin, yet, though these last would 
scorn to intermarry with tillers of the earth, shepherds and 
herdsmen of buffaloes, they are nevertheless of the same blood 
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and tradition and not infrequently fragments of very ancient 
and famous Arabian tribes are present among the cultivators 
upon the outer limits of Arabian migration. Thus in Mesopo- 
tamia the Bani Tamin, who are divided among various big 
tribal groups, were masters of the whole of Central Arabia 
before the time of the Prophet and still form a large part of 
the Oasis population — ^their first appearance in Mesopotamia 
dates from about the beginning of the Mohammadan era ; and 
the Khazraj, now found chiefly on the Persian frontier, sup- 
plied by their martial exploits in the southern deserts much 
■of the romantic stock in trade of the pre-Mohammadan poets. 

It follows from the conditions under which settlement has 
been effected that the old tribes are often widely scattered 
along the edges of the cultivated land, large units which once 
ranged over extensive stretches of desert having been split 
up and thrust apart by the intrusion of others. For example, 
the Jubur, a tribe now only half nomadic, are found along the 
Tigris as far north as Mosul, as well as on the eastern frontiers 
of Syria, and the Zubaid are divided between Mesopotamia 
and the volcanic districts east of Damascus. 

The transition from a nomadic to a settled life is always 
a slow process and the very doubtful security offered by Turkish 
administration did not tend to hasten it. Except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of big towns, such as Baghdad and 
Basrah, tribal organization has not been relinquished, tribal law 
and customs hold good and tribal blood feuds continue to be a 
terrible scourge. A periodical reversion to tents is common 
and even the reed villages are semi-nomadic, shifting frequently 
from place to place. The puzzled map-maker may find his last 
addition to geographical knowledge removed, almost before his 
eyes, from the spot assigned to it in his survey and re-erected 
on another site. But the rising value of land tends to pin down 
these restless husbandmen and no sooner do they settle than 
their numbers increase out of aU comparison with those of their 
hungry if prouder brethren, who neither plough nor harvest 
the wilderness. The Muntafiq confederation occupy an area 
which in round figures extends 65 miles from east to west and 
50 miles from north to south, and number, at a rough estimate, 
not less than 200,000 souls, whereas the whole of the great 
Badawin group of the Anazah, which peoples the Syrian desert 
from Aleppo to the sands of Central Arabia, can soaroely be 
reckoned at a higher figure. 
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The proximity of Persia and the existence in Mesopotamia 
of Karbala 'and Najaf, two of the most holy shrines of the 
Shi* ah sect, to which the Persians belong, with the resulting 
influx of Persian pilgrims, have brought the country much 
under Persian influences. Nomad Arabia belongs wholly to the 
Sunni half of Islam, yet the tribes settled in Mesopotamia have 
embraced, almost without exception, the Shi’ ah faith. Those, 
however, who maintain purely nomadic habits, “ People of the 
Camel ” as they proudly call themselves, have kept as a rule 
to the desert doctrine and are almost invariably Sunni. 

From the head of the Persian Gulf up to Qumah, tribal 
organization has almost died out, except that many of the 
peasants working in the date gardens belong to the tribes of 
our staunch ally on the Persian side of the river, the powerful 
Shaikh of Muhammareh, who has in the past maintained the 
right to mobilise them for his own tribal operations. Above 
Qurnah the country, from Euphrates to Tigris for some distance 
along the banks of both rivers, is occupied by the Muntafiq, a 
large and loose confederation of tribes of different origin, all of 
whom acknowledge, to a less degree or a greater, the over- 
lordship of the Sa’dun clan. These Sa’duns are sprung from a 
Mecca family closely related to the Sharif, a branch cf which 
migrated to Mesopotamia towards the close of the Abbasid 
period, about the beginning of the 15th Century. Themselves 
Sunnis and of the purest Sunni stock, they established their 
authority over the Shiah tribes and played a very considerable 
part in the stormy history of the land. In the case of one 
scion of the family who h^ rendered them valuable service in 
Central Arabia, the Porte even tried the experiment of appoint- 
ing him Wali of Basrah, but it quickly proved a failure and was 
abandoned. 

Of late years their power as a ruling family has been gradu- 
ally disintegrating owing to internal rivalries and dissensions, 
and at present, though several of the leading members of the 
“Sa’dun” possess large estates in the Basrah Wilayat, they 
are able to exact but a small portion of their dues from their 
tribal tenantry and as tribal leaders in the field they are now 
of little account. Their family prestige is still, however, con- 
eiderable. 

The position of the Sa’dun clan as affected by the outbreak 
of war between Turkey and Great Britain has been a difficult 
one, for many of them own properties both in the territories 



in British occupation and in those at present controlled by the 
Turks ; but except in the case of two or three irreconcilables 
their behaviour has on the whole been reasonable and intelligible, 
and there is little doubt that they will all come into the fold 
when they are satisfied that Turkish rule has vanished for ever 
Irom the Basrah Wilayat. 

Some part of the Muntag^ is still nomadic ; the rest inhabit 
tents, reed huts, villages, and even towns, cultivate the land 
and breed sheep, cattle, buffaloes an4 camels. Many of those 
who belong to the settled sections roam the desert in spring 
with their flocks and herds for the sake of pasturage. 

The tribes of southern Mesopotamia are better armed than 
those above Kut and the Muntafiq are well provided with 
modem rifles. 

Above them, along the course of the Tigris almost up to 
Kut, lie two large and powerful tribes ranging from the river 
to the Persian Hills. Of these Al Bu Muhammad, a socially 
inferior and possibly non- Arab people, are rice growers in the 
marshes on either side of the Tigris and breed immense herds 
of buffaloes, which are exported in great numbers to Syria, 
Like all Marsh Arabs they have maintained a semi-independ- 
ence, and, down to the youngest member of the tribe, they are 
well armed with rifles. The second big group, that of the Bani 
Lam, have occupied the country above Amarah for the last 
four or five hundred years. Their Shaikhs claim descent from 
a famous pre-Muhammadan tribe of Eastern Arabia, but, in 
spite of their pretensions, none of the Badawin of the inner 
desert would regfi£rd them as equals or intermarry with them. 
Their most prominent Shaikh, Gadhban, a great rebel against 
the Ottoman Government before the war, joined the Turks 
against us, but has now reconsidered his position and most of 
his house oame to terms with us as soon as we advanced up the 
Tigris. The Bani Lam are cultivators of rice but none of them 
have entirely abandoned nomad life. They inhabit tents and 
are generally on the move with their herds from February to 
June. Their horses and camels are reckoned the best in Meso- 
potamia. They are good shots, especially from the saddle. 

Bound Kut, both on the Tigris and on the upper part of 
the great Hai canal, which flows out of the river southwards, 
the Bani Babi’ah bear sway, a tribe of ancient fame in Arabia. 
They are a turbulent people, well known robbers and disturbers 
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of traffic along the river, but not so efficiently armed as their 
neighbours to the south. Still less well provided with rifles and 
more submissive to control are the two smaller tribes which 
cultivate the Tigris banks up to Baghdad, the Toqah and the 
Zubaid, while the inhabitants of the Euphrates marshes above 
Nasiriyah, though their reputation leaves much to be desired, 
have not shown themselves ill-disposed towards us. 

Far down in the scale of civilization as these amphibious 
f dwellers in swamp and reed bed would seem to be, the amazing 
quickness of the Arab in adapting himself to new conditions 
and profiting by unexpected opportunities must never be for- 
gotten. A child bom yesterday in a reed hut or a black goat’s 
hair tent may well be found practising medicine or the law in 
Baghdad before the next quarter of a century is over, and, 
though his father may prefer to abide by something more 
nearly resembling the old customs, a solid balance at the bank 
will testify that he leads the simple life by choice and not of 
necessity. 

The following is a list of the principal tribes with their 
approximate fighting strength : — 


Bawi (Bawiyeh) 

• a 

2,710 

Ka’ab . 

• • 

15,722 

^ Asavireh 

4,750 


Dris< Ghubaish (A1 Bu) 3,042 


V Nassar 

1,200 


Khanafireh 

4,680 


Muquddam . 

2,050 


Lam (Bani) . 


15,000 

Muhaisin 


6,000 

Muntafik 


No possible esti* 
mate. 

Babiah (Bani) . 


2,500 

Salih (Bani) . 


4,350 

Turuf (Bani) . 

Bait S^id 

Bait Saiyah 


5,600 

Zubaid • • 

. . ! 

No possible estimate* 
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For further particulars of individual tribes see the Gazetteer 
concerned. 

The most generally spoken language in Mesopotamia is a 
lorm of Arabic which is practically a local dialect. The Turkish 
officials speak Turkish and some of them French in addition. 
Hindustani and English are little understood. Persian is 
largely spoken in some districts — in towns on the Tigris, for 
example, such as Amarah. 

The Mithammadan Religion. 

The cardinal doctrine of the Muhammadan religion, which 
is called “ Islam ” (literally “submission to God”), is pure 
theism, formulated in the words “ There is but one God ” It 
also accepts the divine missions of Moses, Christ, and Muham- 
mad. 

A final judgment, an after state, a heaven and hell, good and 
bad spirits, and guardian angels are amongst the tenets of the 
religion, which inculcates also the virtues of almsgiving, truth, 
sobriety, and mercy to animals. Its rites include punctilious 
and ceremonious prayer, ablutions, circumcision, pilgrimage, 
and abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 

The holy book of the Muhammadans is the Koran, which is 
written in Arabic and was compiled from the sayings of the Pro- 
phet. It embodies portions of the Old and New Testaments. 
Both Christians and Jews are considered as possessing the 
scriptures, and are called by Moslems “ People of the Book.” 

Of lesser importance than the Koran, but also much vene- 
rated, are the “ Sunnat,” or traditions of the faith. 

Muhammadans are divided into two main sects — Sunnis and 
Shi’ahs. Of these the former are generally regarded as the 
Orthodox party. 

The Sunnis acknowledge the succession of the first four 
Khalifahs, Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman, and ’Ali, as rightful 
successors of Muhammad, and the subsequent Khalifahs down 
to the present Turkish Sultan. These are all considered to have 
inherited the spiritual and temporal supremacy bequeathed 
by the Prophet. 

The Shi’ahs, who are held to be heretics by the Sunnis^ 
deny the first four Khalifahs and the present succession. They 
recognize as the first true Imam, ’Ali, who married the 
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Prophet’s daughter, Fatimah, and had two sons, Hassan and 
Husain. These two, early in the history of Islam, took up arms 
against the iHfening Khaltfah and were defeated in battle ; their 
dynasty soon ceased to exist. 

The Shi’ahs now acknowledge no spiritual head, but look for 
the re-appearance of Imam-al-Mahdi. Their chief temporal 
prince is the Shah of Persia. In distinction to the Sunnis, 
who hold that truth can only be found in tradition, they main- 
tain that certain learned doctors have a right to use their judg- 
ment. 

A third section of Muhammadans are the Wahabis, who 
are generally akin to the Sunnis, but are reformers of a puritan 
type. They inhabit Central Arabia. 

A fourth division are the Moors, who are otherwise Sunnis, 
but regard their own Sultan as Khalifah. 

All the chief centres of Islam, i.c., Mecca, Medina, Constan- 
tinople, Damascus, Baghdad, Cairo, Delhi, Kabul and Bokhara, 
are thus Sunni. The main places of pilgrimage for the Sunnis, 
are Mecca and Medina in Western Arabia, while the Shi’ahs’ 
holy cities are Karbala and Najaf to the south of Baghdad, and 
Meshed, in north-east Persia. 

The Haj, usually so called, is the Sunni pilgrimage from 
Constantinople and Cairo to Mecca. But many thousands of 
Persians and Indians go yearly to Karbala, and some, though 
far fewer, to Mecca. 

The Muhammadan religion in Turkey differs from most’ other 
faiths in having no regular priesthood. The Ulama or “ learned,” 
were originally no more than a body of interpreters of the 
Koran. But as the Koran contains not only the ecclesiastical 
but also the secular law, this body soon came to exercise a con- 
siderable influence in the councils of the state. This influence 
has almost invariably been exerted in a spirit hostile to Chris- 
tianity and to general progress. The head of The Ulama 
is the Shaikh-ul-Islam, an official who in certain mat- 
ters of doctrine, wields a power equal to that of the Sultan 
himself. ^ 

Another potentate of great local power is the Grand Sharif 
of Mecca, who is the head of the Quraish tribe, the hereditary 
guardian of the holy places, and the feudal chief of half the 
tribes of Arabia. 
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The Sultan, however, is the Khalifah or accepted spiritual 
head of Islam, as well as the temporal sovereign of Turkey, and 
his position and prestige throughout the Muhammadan world 
are indissolubly bound up with the Khalifate, which itself largely 
depends on the possession of the holy places in Arabia. 

The position of the Sultan of Turkey as spiritual head of 
Islam has been recently affected by the action of the Grand 
Sharif of Mecca. The latter has thrown off (1916) the authority 
of the Sultan and expelled some Turkish garrisons. 



CHAPTER IV. 


RESOURCES. 

Water. 

Kuvxbit , — See page 47. 

Vmm Qasr . — There are three small wells of brackish water 
in the Turkish fort about 8 feet deep. It is reported that there 
are other wells “ with a plentiful supply ” about 250 yards to 
the north of the fort. The level of fresh water, which is only 
slightly brackish, is said to be only 8 feet below the surface. 
It would probably be advisable to arrange to supplement the 
water-supply from ships for any body of troops exceeding two 
battalions. 

Fao , — At the Fao telegraph station there are seven tanks, 
each with a capacity of 400 gallons. Drinking water is also 
obtained from the Shatt-al-’Arab. 

Basrah . — Best water is from the open stream of the Shatt-al- 
’Arab, but this is not very wholesome owing to drainage from 
swampy areas. The water from the ’Ashar canal is drunk by 
the poorer classes. 

Baghdad . — ^In some quarters of the town water is laid on 
by pipes from the Tigris ; the water is pumped up by an oil 
engine, but no attempt is made to filter it, and the silt is not even 
allowed to settle. In other parts of the town water is provided 
by carriers. 

Many houses have private wells, but the water in these is not 
sweet and not suitable for drinking ; the level in the wells varies 
with the level of the Tigris. 

In 1911 estimates were being prepared to provide the town 
with a proper water-supply. 

For water-supply of towns along the Tigris and Euphrates 
see pages 34 to 38, and also Routes in Chapter VIII. (See 
page 112.) 

^Arahistan . — ^The water of the Karun, Diz, and Jarrahi 
rivers is good and sweet ; there is, therefore, no difficulty about 
scarcity of water at Muhammareh, Ahwaz, or Shushtar, or any- 
where on the routes connecting these places. 

( 76 ) 
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On the cross route Maksar to Ahwaz water is scarce. 

At Bamuz water is good and plentiful. 

Muhtmrmreh , — At Muhammareh the water of the Karun 
river (i.c., the Hafar canal or Bahmanshir canal) is considered 
to be better than that of the Shatt-al-’Arab, while both are 
better than the water of the irrigation canals which take off from 
the rivera. Wells at Muhammareh only contain brackish water. 
In 1857 water tapped at,a depth of 23 ieet, one mile inland, was 
also found to be brackish. 

Bandar Ma'shur . — At Bandar Ma’shur water is rather scarce 
•and some of it is not good. It consists of the following : — 

(а) An open tank, to the east of the town, upon which the 

towns people depend for 8 months of the year. 

(б) Many small wells in the town with brackish and un- 

healthy water. 

(c) An underground cistern west of the town with ex- 
cellent water, kept as a reserve. 

{d) The river Jarrahi with excellent water, but about 15 
miles distant. 


Supplies. 

General , — ^There is comparatively little production in this 
region generally. Dates form the main article of export. The 
value of grain, barley, and wheat exported in 1909 amounted to 
£600,000. The failure of the harvest is a factor always to be 
reckoned with, both in Traq and ’Arabistan. The average 
amount of wheat exported from Baghdad during 1907-08-09 
Was 15,000 tons. 

Corn is sown about November and December and harvested 
an May or June. An autumn crop of maize, harvested about 
December, is often raised as well. 

, Baghdad Wilayat in 1905, a tax was levied on 57,000 

buffaloes and 122,000 sheep. 

Supplies in ^ Arahistan , — ^Wheat and barley are exported in 
large quantities from ’Arabistan during the summer and autumn. 
Rice is imported from Hindiyan and Fallahiyeh to Muham- 
mareh, where there are large stocks in the bazaar. Dates are 
the staple food of the country. 

The districts affording the best supplies are the banks of 
the Kamn river especially above Ahwaz, Shushtar, Dizful, 
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Fallahiyeh, Hindiyan, and Bamuz. These could provide suffi- 
cient grain for the needs of at least one division. Shushtar 
alone, which also has many water mills, could probably supply 
the needs of one division for several months. Ahwaz could 
probably support a brigade for a month. Mesopotamia could 
also provide large supplies of cereals. 

Sheep, goats and cattle are obtainable in North ’Arabistan, 
but not so easily in Southern ’Arabistan. Between December 
and February sheep and goats are difficult to obtain. 

At Muhammareh there is only one large flour mill. Onions, 
beans and flsh are procurable, and there is a good bazaar for 
native goods. Milk is scarce. Apples are obtainable in May, 
melons and dates in August. 

At Bandar Ma’shur there is scanty grazing, and very little 
cultivation ; fodder is brought from the Jarrahi or Hindiyan dis- 
tricts. Fuel is obtainable from small bushes only, which are cut 
within a radius of 10 miles. 

At Ramuz wood-fuel and charcoal are cheap. There are fuel 
depots for steamers at Ahwaz, Band-i-Qir and Shalaili. Fuel 
is also abundant at Shushtar and Dizful. 

At Dizful in spring the grazing is excellent. 

TRANSPORT. 

Mechanical Transport. 

1 . — Types of vehicles in use. 

The most important types of vehicles in use in Mespotamia 
are the Peerless, the Fiat and the Napier lorries. 

2 . — Climatic conditions. 

Unsuitable climatic conditions constitute one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties which mechanical transport has to contend 
with in Iraq. The enormous variations in the temperature of 
the air — and therefore of its density — make the adjustment of 
the carburettor, with the fixed mixture preparation, almost 
impossible. 

(2) The cooling effect of the radiator is materially reduced, 
owing to the great heat prevailing in Iraq during the summer 
months. The engine has, therefore, to work at an unsually 
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high temperature, and this unfortunate circumstance is aggra- 
vated by the difficulty of obtaining suitable heavy oil. 


3. — Conclusion^ 

The general conclusions arrived at by past experience may be 
summed up as follows with regard to the points named : — 

(1) Weight on road. — Should be as spaall as possible. 

(2) Bearing surface of wheeht. — Should be relatively as large 

as possible compared with power and weight of car, 

(3) Tyres. — Should be pneumatic without exception. 

(4) Springs. — Strong springs absolutely essential, with an 

extra loaf in addition to the makers’ usual speci- 
fications. This applies both to back and front 
springs. 

(5) Shock absorbers . — Should be fitted to rear springs. 

{6) Buffers,— ‘Bn&GTa such as Nevejahs ” should be fitted 
to all springs in addition to the shock absorbers 
specified above. 

(7) Radiators , — Big radiators are absolutely necessary, 
preferably honeycomb. 

(S) Adjustable extra air inlets, — Are necessary. 

(9) Wheels, — Should be of metal, not wood. 

{10) Bodies, — Should be light. 

{11) Spare iiarts, — ^These should be at least 16 per cent. 
This is one of the most important points of all. 


Baghdad, 

In the whole of the Baghdad mlayat the number of animals 
upon which tax w6is collected in 1905 was — 

Camels 87,787 

Bonkeys 67,416 

In addition to these classes uf animals there are said to be 
borne annually 86,000 horses, 4,000 mules, and 155,000 head of 
eattle. 
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In the town of Baghdad the following transport animals 
could be procured at short notice : — 

Donkeys ..... 1,000 

Camels ..... 1,000 

Pack mules and ponies . . . 800 

(Together with 80 four-wheeled pilgrim wagons, and 20 local 
carriages.) 

Mules can be bought in Mesopotamia, where some 5,000 
pack mules are in use. 


^Arahistan. 

The mule is more suitable than the camel in ’Arabistan, as 
water and fodder can be got daily, whilst camel grazing is ap- 
parently scarce. 

With at least one month’s notice and the inhabitants friendly, 
the following transport might be collected : — 


Ramuz .... 

Mules. 

200 

Camels. 

Donkeys. 

Shushtar and from Bakhtiaris 

300 

. . 

1,000 

Dizful and from Lurs 

. 1,000 

300 

• . 

Fallahiyeh and Hindiyan . 

100 

. . 

. . 

Muhammareh . 

. 

1,000 

• . 


Caravans, complete with native equipment and charvarar 
under their own headmen, should be engaged. 

No bullocks are available in ’Arabistan. 

For Besources, Kuwait, see page 47. 

Trade. 

There is comparatively little production in Mesopotamia 
generally. The date pahn constitutes the principal feature in 
the landscape from Baghdad southwards, and dates form the 
main article of export. Opium has, however, of late years shown 
a considerable increase in production, and the same may be 
said of gum from the Persian hills, though the shrub producing 
this is failing on acount of indiscriminate tapping. In 1909 
wool was the biggest item of export after dates, but in previous 
years, and notwithstanding the feust that the most is not made 
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of the land in an agricultural sense, the value of the barley and 
wheat exported amounted to over £600,000 or one-third of 
the total exports. In 1909, the amount of these cereals wa» 
reduced to practically nothing on account of inadequate rainfall 
during the winter and tribal disturbances. 

Other articles of export include carpets (mostly from Persia), 
liquoric and seeds ; also an average yearly of 2,000 horses to 
Bombay. 

The total value of the export trade' from Basrah in 1909 
amounted to £1,504,000, of which about half came from Bagh- 
dad, and of which about 50 per cent, went to the British Empire. 
The value of the imports exceeds the value of the exports by 
£856,102, the principal items being cotton, silk and woollen 
goods, and sugar. Nearly the whole of the imports go to Bagh- 
dad, and somewhat over 50 per cent, come from the British 
Empire. 

As regards the carrying trade from the port of Basrah, the 
total tonnage of ships entering and leaving the port amounted 
in 1909 to 393,491 tons, of which 356,729 was British and 12,728 
Turkish. 

There is a branch of the Imperial Ottoman Bank at Basrah. 

The following lines of steamers used to call regularly at 
Basrah and Muhammareh. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company, running 
weekly with Gulf mails from Karachi and Bombay, 
and fortnightly with local mails. 

The Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company, every 
fortnight from Bombay. 

The Anglo-Arabian and Persian Steamship Company, direct 
from England. 

Bucknal Brothers, direct from England. 

The West Hartlepool Steamship Company, direct from 
England. 

The Hamburg-Amerika line used to sail monthly from 
Hamburg and Antwerp. 

A Russian subsidised steamer calls three or four times a 
year, and an occasional Austrian-Lloyd. 

For the date season numerous steamers are chartered. 
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The European firms with offices at Basrah are : — 

(i) Lynch and Company. Employed in the carrying trade 
up Tigris and Karun rivers. 

{ii) Gray, Mackenzie and Company. Shipping Agents. 
{in) Strick and Company. Shipping. 

{iv) MacAndrew, Forbes and Company, American firm. 
Exporters of liquorice. 

(v) Basrah Trading Company, British firm. Exporters of 
dates and grain. 

(vt) Russian Steamship and Trading Company, of Odessa, 
also has an agency. 

In addition several Bombay firms have opened branches in 
Basrah since the British occupation. 

Three British (European) firms had agencies in Baghdad : — 

1. Messrs. Lynch and Co., of the Euphrates and Tigris 

Steam Navigation Company. 

2. Messrs. Blockey, Cree and Co. (Agents for Messrs. 

Thomeycroft). 

3. Messrs. Sassoon and Co., of Bombay. 

There were several German firms. 

A branch of the Imperial Ottoman Bank is located in Bagh- 
dad and there are three steam factories, for cloth, ice and com, 
respectively. 

For trade of Kuwait see page 49. 



CHAPTER V. 


NOTES ON THE TURKISH ARMY 
Intboductiok. 

Constitution of the Ottoman Empire, Evolution of the present 
Army system. 

The Ottoman Empire consists of about 7,000 square miles in 
the south-east of the Balkan Peninsula ; Asia Minor proper, or 
the Peninsula of Anatolia ; Eastern Turkey in Asia, bordering 
the frontiers of the Caucasus and Persia, with Syria and parts 
of Arabia. 

The territory of the Empire is divided into » vilayets (pro- 
vinces), sub-divided into sanjaks (districts), again sub-divided 
into kazas (sub-districts), with a still further division into nahies 
(parishes). Each vilayet is ruled by a vali, or governor-general, 
assisted by a provincial council, who exercises authority in all 
administrative affairs, except legal and military. The dis- 
tricts, sub-districts, and parishes are under mutesarrifs, kaima- 
kams, and mudirs, respectively. There are also several in- 
dependent sanjaks, 

Turkey in Europe comprises two vilayets and one independent 
sanjak, Turkey in Asia twenty-three vilayets and four in- 
dependent sanjaks. 

The form of government is now, as the result of the “ Young 
Turk ” movement of 1908, a constitutional monarchy tempered 
by a permanent and irresponsible court-martial, with a parlia- 
ment composed of a nominated senate and an elected second 
chamber. Although, however, the temporal power of the Sultan 
has been thus restrained within constitutional limits, his spiri- 
tual position as the Khalifa, or successor of Mohammed, remains 
undiminished. It is true that he is not recognized as such over 
the whole Mohammedan world, but his claim is undisputed by 
most of the Sunni branch of the faith^ltnd it gives him an enor- 
mous influence over his own Moslem subjects ; it invests the 
wars waged by him against Christian Powers with a religious 
character, and it is never forgotten by the Turk that his enemy is 
not merely a foreigner but an infldel. 

{ 83 ) 
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Executive authority is exercised directly under the Sultan- 
by the Grand Vizier and the Cabinet, whose officers collectively 
form the Sublime Porte. 

Religious and certain legislative authority is exercised, under 
the Sultan as Khalifa^ by the Sheikh ul who is the inter- 

preter of the Sheri or sacred Mohammedan laws. Secular law, 
Applicable alike to Moslems and Christians, is administered by 
the Department of Justice presided over by a minister. 

The administration of the Army, formerly exercised by two 
functionaries, the Minister of War and the Grand Master of the 
Ordnance, is now vested entirely in the former. 

Until the year 1826 the Janissaries ( Yeni Cheri, the new sol- 
diers) were the chief military force in Turkey, and no Ottomans, 
-except the nolders of certain military fiefs and their retainers, 
were specially liable to service. The corps was originally formed 
about 1335, or some hundred and twenty years before the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, by the enslavement of Christian children. 
Every four years a fifth of all the male children between the ages 
of six and nine were selected from the Christian villages in the 
Turkish Empire ; they were taken to the capital, educated as 
Mohammedans, and entirely removed from their early associa- 
tions. The majority passed into military service in one of the 
196 “ formations ” or companies, of which the corps of Janissaries 
eventually consisted. They were forbidden to marry or engage 
in trade, and were fed, clothed, and paid by the Sultan, 

The original constitution of the corps endured, however, less 
than a century ; radical changes were introduced, the members 
were allowed to marry, their children were permitted to join the 
service, and the children of Moslems were existed. The levy of 
Christian children ceased altogether towards 1670. The Janis- 
saries gradually lost their special character and became merely 
privileged troops ; their conduct deteriorated, and, by their 
insubordination, turbulence, and disorder, they provoked popu- 
lar disapproval. Unable to reform them Sultan Mahmud, in 
1826, decreed their extermination and the destruction of the 
quarter in which they lived. 

I It was not, however, until 1843 that a regular form of 
service was inaugurated, with an active Army (Nizam) and a 
reserve Army (RMf), 

After the 1854 and 1878 wars with Russia, reorganization was 
effected, and a continental territorial system was introduced in 
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1886 on the recommendations of Colonel Von der Goltz, a German 
general staff officer, specially lent as adviser to the Ottoman 
War Office. 

This system, under which the Empire was divided into seven 
ordus or military districts, held good with cettain modifica- 
tions up to the year 1911, when, following upon the further 
advice of Colonel (now Marshal) Von der Goltz, who, with a staff 
of German officers, was engaged after the constitutional crisis of 
1908 for a fresh term, the organization described in the present 
hand-book was adopted. Prior to the adoption of the new organ- 
ization, the liability to compulsory service had been extended 
to the whole Empire, thereby drawing in the Christian portion of 
the population and alsq Moslems from Constantinople, Albania, 
Arabia, and certain other localities who had been hitherto 
exempt. 

The introduction of the law applying conscription to the 
C.^hristians was at first the occasion of much controversy and 
recrimination, and the Christians themselves showed little 
enthusiasm to serve in the army. But that the intention of the 
government was to give the measure a fair trial and to treat the 
non-Moslem soldiers well may be inferred from the fact that^ 
when they were first enrolled, stringent orders were issued ta 
officers, and special precautions were taken to ensure a good 
reception from their Moslem comrades^ 

In the Balkan War the Armenians fought well ; the Slavs and 
(rreeks were naturally unreliable. 

In 1914 and 1915 the great majority of Christians and Jews 
enrolled were drafted into unarmed labour battalions, used for 
road making, etc. 

In general, tie last years certainly contained some progress 
for the Turkish Army on modern lines. A good system of train- 
ing and instruction has been instituted, which has given satis- 
factory results, and though the Balkan War inflicted grave 
losses of recruiting grounds, men, and material, upon the Turkish 
Army, the reoccupation of Adrianople somewhat improved 
the shaken morale of the Officers’ Corps. 

Since 1913 the Turkish Army has been subjected to intensive^ 
German training under the auspices of a German military mis- 
sioil under General Liman von Sanders Pasha, composed of some 
seventy German officers. This number was increased six or 
sevenfold betweeiji August 1 and December 1, 1914. 
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On October 29, 1914, hostilities commenced between Turkey 
and the Allied Powers : Great Britain, France, Russia, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Belgium. 

Terms of service. 

By the Law of 1914, the terms of service are as follows 


(1) Active Army 

Years. 

2 

(2) Reserve of Active Army (Ihtiyat) 

16 

(3) Territorial Army (Mustahfiz) . 

7 

Total 

25 

Numbers available. 


It is stated that the peace effectives with the colours 

amounted to the following in 1910 : — 

Nizam, 

Officers 

10,000 

Non-commissioned officers and men 

. . 

Cavalry ..... 

20,000 

Artillery ..... 

30,000 

Infantry 

130,000 

Other services .... 

25,000 

Total 

205,000 

Reserves. 

Cadres (1914) — 


Officers (about) .... 

7,000 

Non-commissioned officers and men 

(about) ..... 

10,000 

Totals. 

Officers (about) 

17,000 

Non-commissioned officers and men 

(about) 

215,000 
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War strength (1916). 

The following is only a rough approximation 
Strength of the Turkish Army : — 

1. A. 420,000 men equipped with modem rifles at 
commencement of war. 

B. 250,000 equipped with old rafles. 

C. 120,000 volunteers. 

D. 65,000 men recmits to last February between 

ages of 42 and 45. 

Total . 855,000 

Total losses amounted to 335,000, leaving 520,000 of which 
362,000 were well equipped, in first line. 

2. Reserves equal to 163,000, of which : — 

A. Actually under training (half unfit 

for various reasons) . . , 68,000 

B. Available could Government equip 

and maintain them . . . 45,000 

C. Could^be made available if Leba- 

non Syrians were enrolled and 
capitation tax cancelled . . 50,000 


War Organisation. 

Theoretical strength of higher unijs : — 

Cavalry Brigade , — ^Ten or fifteen squadrons (1,400 to 2,000 
sabres), twelve machine guns, eight guns horse artillery. 

Infantry Division . — Nine battalions (8,000 to 9,000 rifles), 
twelve machine guns, twenty-four to thirty-six field guns 
(mounted infantry when provided). 

Infantry Division (Reserve). — Nine to twelve battalions 
(7,000 to 9,500 rifles) with Nizam artillery added, in theory, as 
above. 

Army Corps, — (a) Three divisions : twenty-seven battalions 
(27,000 rifles), ten to fifteen squadrons (1,400 ta 
2,000 sabres), and a varying number of batteries and 
machine guns. 
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(6) Two divisions : eighteen battalions (18,000 rifles), ten to 
fifteen squadrons (1,400 to 2,000 sabres), with a 
varying number of batteries and machine guns. 


Armament. 

Infantry, 

All the Nizam infantry were armed in 1914 with the 7*65 mm. 
Mauser rifle of the 1903 pattern and short bayonet, except some 
of the troops of the Fourth Inspection (Mesopotamia) who still 
had the 9*5 mm Mauser rifle of the 1887 pattern as had those 
inJYemen. 

The officers are armed with a sword and a revolver. The 
sword is not always carried in action. 


' Cavalry, 

Armament , — ^Practically all the cavalry regiments are now 
armed with the new small-bore 7*65 mm. Mausbr carbine. 

4. 

The carbine is carried, in some cases slung over the left 
shoulder, in others in a leather bucket, jDrojecting above the 
right thigh, attached to the rear of the saddle on the off side. 

Lances are carried by the Bodyguard Squadron and the 
First (Lancer) Regiment. 

Swords are carried by all regiments attached to the saddle ; 
they have a broad blade and are curved. 

Officers and non-commissioned officers carry swords and 
revolver. 


Artillery, 

In the Balkan War of 1912-1913 much more than half the 
artillery of the first four Army Corps, probably at least 300 out 
of about 500 guns, was lost, as was the entire artillery of the 
Vth, Vlth, and Vllth Army Corps, and of three independent 
Divisions, totalling about 400 guns. These losses left the Otto- 
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Since January 1, 1913, the Turks have partially replaced 
their losses as follows : — 

(1) About thirty-six Servian Schneider-Canet guns, on 

which an embargo was laid before the outbreak of 
war with the Bafi:an League, were seized at Salonica, 
sent to Constantinople, and later supplied to the 
Turkish forces behind the Tchataldja lines. 

(2) Twenty-two batteries of field guns and the eighteen 

batteries of mountain guns previously ordered were 
delivered. 

(3) An unknown number of field guns captured by the 

Bulgars were recaptured by the Turks when they 
reoccupied Adrianople. 

(4) Large orders for guns were made after the Balkan War, 

and many of these guns were delivered at Constanti- 
nople in the autumn of 1914. These included many 
10*5 cm., 12 cm., and 15 cm. pieces. Others, in- 
cluding some heavy Austrian pieces, are said to 
have arrived via Roumania in 1915. There can 
be no doubt that many guns were given to Turkey by 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Governments 
after the outbreak of the European War in August 
1914. 

Guns of various types and calibres kept arriving in small 
numbers from Central Europe through Bulgaria and Roumania 
till the early summer of 1915. 


Fighting qualities of heal Arabs of Mesopotamia, 

Of the tribes, the largest and most powerful is the Muntafik. 
No estimate of the Muntafik is available, but they had 1,500 
men in rebellion against the Tu^ks at one time. Shaikh Sa adun, 
the late Chief of the Muntafik, collected, in 1910, against the 
Kuwait forces, from his own followers and other tribes, some 
4,000 horsemen, and a large number of dismounted men (no num- 
bers given), but no thaluls (riding camels). The Munatafik carry 
in war swords and lances. They are also armed with rifles, 
chiefly Martinis. 

In the past they have been in rebellion against the Turkish 
Government. 
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The Bani Lam Arab tribe is also usually in a state of passive 
resistance towards the Turks. They have recently {1914) had 
trouble with the Shaikh of Muhammareh. 

The tribes in the Basrah Wilayat, generally, have probably 
as many rifles as they can afford to buy. The favourite pattern 
is the Martini, but there is also a sprinkling of Mausers. Where 
breech-loaders are deficient, the favourite substitute is a double- 
barrelled muzzle-loading gun. Other weapons are swords, 12- 
foot lances with a formidable blade, curved daggers about a foot 
long, double-edged, and very sharp at the point. 

For several years the Arabs have been very friendly towards 
the British, and on several occasions prominent cMefs have 
come forward with suggestions of a British Protectorate. 

Kuwait. 

Kuvxiit Forces, 

The Kuwait unit of organization is the khdbra. 

A hhahra consists of 10 men with their arms and probably 
100 rounds of ammunition each. 

7 thaluls or riding camels, with their equipment. 

Food for as many days as may be ordered. 

The expedition organized in 1910, against the Muntafik may 
be taken as a guide towards the maximum probable strength of 
the Kuwait forces, viz , . — 

600Ma6m5 .... 6,000 men with 

4,200 thaluls. 

Unorganized Bedouins . . 6,000 

Probably at the disposal of the 
Shaikh from more southern 
tribes , , , f . 4,000 


Probable maximum total . 16,000 

Many rifles and much ammunition have reached Kuwait 
from Masqat, during 1911 — 14, and the followers of the Shaikh 
of Kuwait are well armed. 

Defence of Kuwait — ^A line of sand-hills and somewhat broken 
ground, about a mile outside the town, affords a fairly satisfao* 
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tory line of defence, and might be made strong enough by suit- 
able preparation to resist any probable attack. The line ex- 
tends in an arc, enclosing the town on the land side, with both 
flanks resting on the sea, and capable of being supported by 
naval fire, though at a somewhat long range, i.e., up to 4,000 and 
5,000 yards. Certain conspicuous points, shown on the chart, 
facilitate the direction and ranging of ship’s fire from the sta- 
tions indicated by the names of the ships told off to these posi- 
tions in 1901-02, viz.. His Majesty’s ship “ Sphinx,” His Majesty’s 
ship “ Pomone,” and His Majesty’s ship Redbreast.” In addi- 
tion to this strictly naval support, native dhows if armed with 
machine guns, would be useful in shoal water on either flank, 
and would be able to bring fire to bear at a much shorter range 
than those mentioned with reference to the ships. 

Starting from the right or western flank of ihis defensive line 
it runs {a) along certain existing excavations and old wells, for 
a distance of about 1,500 yards (fe) thence in a north-easterly 
direction along the outer edge of a strip of broken ground, broken 
apparently by what seem to be disused lime pits, offering cover, 
and capable of adaptation, and thence (c) trending more to the 
north, over level open ground, the line would have to be con- 
structed with a trench or otherwise, closing on the sea near Ras- 
al-’Ajuzah. 

The extent of front thus taken up is approximately 6,000 
yards, and, as has been said, could be supported on both flanks 
by fire from ships, which would be able to bring a cross fire to 
bear, though at long range, in front of the centre of the position. 

Such was the line of defence selected by the Senior Naval 
Officer in 1901, when it seemed possible that an attack might be 
imminent. 

’Akabistaij. 

Regulars . — No regular Persian troops of any fighting value 
exist in ’Arabistan. 

Irregulars . — The tribesmen with whom we must be prepared 
to deal are : — 

(1) The Arabs of ’Arabistan. 

(2) The Bakhtiaris. 

(3) The Kuhgalus. 

(4) The Lurs, including the Sagwand and Dirakwand 

Bairanwand and the Lurs of Pusht-i-Kuh. 
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The probability of these tribes acting in concert against us 
is slight. In the event of hostilities between us and any one 
of the above, the others would probably seek to benefit by adopt- 
ing a friendly attitude towards us. 

The Bakhtiaries and the Kuhgalus both dislike the Arabs, 
whilst the Bakhtiaries distrust the Kuhgalus, and all are usually 
at enmity with the Lurs. 

Again, internal dissensions in the tribes themselves still 
further decrease the likelihood 6f imited resistance to our forces. 
For instance, the Bani Lam are potential enemies of the Shaikh. 
They never have fought, nor are ever likely to fight, under his 
banner. The Bakhtiaris, also, are divided into two rival 
factions. 

The inhabitants of the towns, though quarrelsome, are not 
formidable. 

The Arabs of ^Ardbistan . — ^They are remarkably mobile, 
whether on foot or on horseback, and are but little hampered 
by questions of supply. They are fairly well armed, but in- 
different shots and poor fighters. The Shaikh of Muhara- 
mareh is paramount in South ’Arabistan, but he has not much, 
power over the tribes west of the Karun whilst he has practically 
no influence at all over the Arabs of North ’Arabistan. Pro- 
vided that absolute unanimity existed they could put into the 
field about 30,000 men armed with serviceable rifles. In 1912 
and again in 1913 the Shaikh of Muhammareh collected about 
5,000 Arabs at Ahwaz, who were well supplied with arms, in- 
cluding a maxim gun. They were intended for use against the 
Bakhtiaris. 

The Bakhtiaris . — ^They are not efficient in a military sense, 
but ate good guerilla fighters at a distance if their retreat is 
safe. They would be better in defending their own hill country 
than in operating in the plains of ’Arabistan. Internal dis- 
putes woidd probably prevent them acting in concert. They 
have always looked to England for protection and assistance, 
but would be ready to serve the highest bidder whoever he was. 
They could put into the field about 5,000 men fairly well armed 
and another 10,000 armed with most indifferent guns. About 
half of these would be mounted. 

The Kuhgalus . — ^They are disunited by bitter feuds. They 
resemble the Bakhtiaris in general characteristics, but are a 
finer race in physique and are better armed. Enmity exists 
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between many of them and the Bakhtiaris. They could, if, 
united, put into the field about 10,000 men mostly armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles. Their country is very inhospitable and 
consequently they indulge in much raiding on their neighbours. 

The Faili Lurs . — They are a simple-minded people, wiry and 
enduring. They are never so pleased as when engaged in a 
foray. They are said to trust the word of an Englishman, and 
to dislike and despise the Persians. They are to be found 
chiefly in Pusht-i-Kuh. 

The Sagvand and the Dirakvand , — ^Relations between these 
two tribes and the Faili Lurs are good. In days gone by there 
have been frequent quarrels with the Wali of Pusht-i-Kuh, but 
they seem to have forgotten these and to look upon the Wali 
as their protector.' In 1912 the Lurs were very uiriendly over 
the survey operations for the Muhammareh-Khurramabad 
Railway.J 

The Faili Lurs and the Sagvand and Dirakvand could, if 
united, put into the field about 20,000 armed men. Arms come 
into the country from Baghdad. Most Lurs come down to the 
low country round Dizful in the winter. 

The Bairanvand is a turbulent tribe living between Khur- 
ramabad and Burujird and therefore rather remote. 

Whilst it is impossible to foretell what the attitude of the 
tribes will be, yet the following ojnnion is given as to their 
'probable action. 

The Arabs of Northern ’Arabistan and those west of the 
Karun might conceivably refuse to side with the Shaikh and us. 

The well known propensities of the Lurs, Bakhtiaris and 
the Kuhgalus for guerilla warefare render them averse from 
committing themselves far out on the plains of Southern 
’Arabistan. 

It is unlikely that they would make common cause with the 
Arabs of North ’Arabistan in opposing our advance. The 
mutual distrust that exists makes it probable that each will 
concentrate for the protection of their respective homes. It 
seems then, that an ^vance on Shushtar and Bizful would be 
opposed by Arabs of North ’Arabistan, perhaps assisted by some 
Lurs and Bakhtiaris, whilst an advance in the direction of Bam 
Hormuz might expect to encounter resistance from Arabs ©i 
North ’Arabistan perhaps supported by a few Kuhgalus. 

D 
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The probable action of the Wali of Pusht-i-Kuh must also 
be considered. He is strong and influential, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dizful, and could exercise considerable control over 
the Sagvand and the Dirakvand. In the past, he has expressed 
a desire to ally his interests with those of the British. Under 
the circumstances, it should not be dif&cult to secure his neu- 
trality if not his co-operation, especially if he saw that his friend 
and ally, the Shaikh of Muhammareh, was on our side. He is 
reported to be negotiating with the Turks. 

In 1910 an alliance was formed between the Shaikh of 
Muhammareh, some of the Haji Ilkhani branch of the Bakhti- 
aris. Nizam-us-Sultaneh, the WaU of Pusht-i-Kuh and Saulat- 
ud-Dauleh, Qashqai. The object of the league was to protect 
the members against the Bakhtiari Government. 

In 1914 the alliance was confirmed. 

The defences of Muhammareh are hardly worth considering ; 
they consist of 5 miscellaneous brass pieces at the eastern end 
of the town overlooking the river, and a ruined mud wall on the 
landward side of the town. In 1859 the Persians had erected 
4 well-constructed batteries on the mainland, and 5 of ’Abbadan 
Island opposite the town. These had casemates and embra- 
sures. 

There are 11 old guns in front of the Shaikh’s palace at 
Failiyeh, but only two of these are fit even for saluting purposes. 



CHAPTER VI, 


MARITIME. 

Turkish haval strength. 

The following is the latest information regarding Turkish 
river craft on the Tigris and Euphrates. 

(a) Tigris. 

(1) Gunboat “ SALMAN PAK (late'“ Fire-fly ”). 

(2) Paddlers “ Basrah ” and “ Baghbad ”, capacity each 
1,000 men, including 500 in a barges. “Khalifa”, capacity 
800, including 500 in 2 barges. The “ Basrah ” is used as a 
hospital ship. 

“ Bourhanieh ” and “ Hamidieh, ” capacity each 700, m- 
cluding 450 in 2 barges. 

(3) Tugs “ Toghann ” (late “Pioneer”) can tow 2 barges 
with 500 men. “ Tekrit ” can tow one barge. “ Samana ” 
2 barges each of 100 tons. The “ Samana ” has 2 machine 
guns. The “ Pioneer ” has 2 3 pdrs, also a machine gun. 

(4) One launch carr3dng 12 men. 

(5) Barges. 6 of 150 tons. 4 of 100 tons. 2 of 290 tons* 

(6) Patrol boats. Two Thomycrofts, 50 men each. 

(7) Motor boats. 8. 

(8) The “ JULNAR ” captured at Kut and repaired 

(b) Euphrates. 

(1) One shallow draught steamer. 

(2) 3 motor boats. 

(3) I launch and barge. 


Sailing boats and craft in Mesopotamia. 


Name. 

Type. 

Tonnage 

(freight). 

Draught 

fully 

loaded. 

Remarks. 

Boom 

Sea going dhow 
(keeled)— 

(i) Long voyage, ' 

2 masts 

(ii) Coast ; usu- 

ally 1 mast. 

85—160 

80—70 

7'— 9' 

6'— 7' 

(i) Plentiful in 

Basrah in date 
season only. 

(ii) Usually a few 
m Basrah all the 
year. 


{ 95 ) 
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Sailing boats and Crafts in Mesopotamia — contd. 


Name. 

Type. 

Tonnage 

(freight). 

Draught 

fttUy 

load^. 

Beuares. 

* Mabayla. 

Short broad river 
sailing boat with 
high curving bow 
and stern ; almost 
flush with water 
line amidships 
when heavily 

loaded. 

10—75 

(40—80 

men) 

S' 3"— 
6' 6" 

Common Tigris 

type ; few above 
Baghdad and only 
ply to Samarra, 
JFew on Euphrates 
Various local 

names for diff- 
erent types. 

Bellum 

As compared with 
maha;na longer 
and less beam, I 
straighter lines. 

i 1—76 
! (10 to 100 
men) 

r— 6' 6" 

Common Euph- 
rates type, many 
in Basrah. Vari- 
ous names for 
different types. 

t Mashoof 

Bitumen covered 
canoes ; frame- 
work thin wood 
or reeds. 

i— 15 
(2 to 20 
men) 

6*— 4' 6- 

“ Danak ” and 

“ markish ” are 
two names of 
larger types. 

Sbakbtoor 

Jerry built boats 
with high bow 
and low stem. 
See “Short Cut 
to India,” illus- 
tration opposite 
page 132. 

4 * 

2' 6'' 

Used on Euphrates 
above the barrage, 
mainly from Bire- 
Jik to Museyib. 
Often used joined 
in pairs. They 
are broken up at 
end of down- 
stream journey. 

Ooofa <; 

Bound bitumen 
covered boits 4' 
to 10' in diameter. 

2—4 
(2 to 20 
men) 

V 6" 

1 

Used on Tigris 
above Amarah 
and on Shatt-al 
Hai. 

Eellek , ^ 

Goat skin rafts . 

20 

(75 men). 

i 

r 

Much used on Ti- 
gris above Bagh- 
dad. Used ex- 
tensively by Tur- 
kish troops Jezi- 
reh — B a g h d ad. 
Taken to bits and 
transported up- 
stream deflated 
on pack animals. 
15 skins to a ton. 


* 2i miles upstream per hour, 
t 4 miles per hour in sluggish water. 

Al>o>e drafts for craft fully loaded. Lioad Is reduced soing upstream whioii 
reduces draught about 10 per cent. 
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Tigeis Navigation. 

Above Baghdad navigation of the Tigris is usually only by 
rafts, though small steamers can go up to Samarra; below 
Baghdad steamers and sailing vessels are used. Of late years 
the navigation has been getting increasingly difficult owing 
to neglect of dredging operations, the want of supervision 
over the local Arabs, who out channels and primitive canals in 
various unscientific ways, thereby causing the river to silt up or 
open into broad shallows at embarrassing places, and to the 
insufficiency of steamer traffic which would help largely to keep 
open the existing channels. 

Between Kut-al-Amarah and Baghdad all steamers stick 
frequently at times when the river is low and have to be hauled 
aboriously through shallow and winding channels, by means 
of anchors and winches. 

About the middle of November, sooner or later, according to 
the season, rain causes the first rise in the river, and navigation 
improves. 

In January, February and March, rain keeps the river fairly 
full, although the frost in the mountains may lower it. 

In March, the*snows up country begin to melt and the river 
to rise, as much as 3 feet being recorded on one occasion in a 
single night at Baghdad. 

In April and May the river is at its highest. 

In July and August it falls gradually, because the melting of 
the snows on the higher ranges keeps up a fairly constant supply 
of water. 

In August, September and October, the river is at its lowest 
but, in the IjEist two months navigation is easier owing to the 
channels having become formed and known. 

The current in the low season is slight, and in flood the 
swiftest is about 4 miles an hour in the open reaches of the 
middle river. 

Sudden freshets come down while the river is rising, but do 
not continue long or cause much difficulty to the navigation. 

Speaking generally, vessels which draw more than 4 to 5 
feet of water cannot ascend the river above Qurnah, except when 
it is in flood. • There are no difficulties between Basrah and 
Qumah, but the draught of vessels proceeding to Qumah is 
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limited to 10 feet in the Low Water Season. Between Qumah-j 
and ’Amarah is the most difficult stretch of the river for navi- 
gation. 

The following is a description of the river in detail, by 
sections ; — 

Baghdad to KuUal- Amarah . — Between Baghdad and Kut the 
distance by water is 213 miles, though the distance by land^ 
neglecting the sinuosities of the river, is only 128 miles. Bagh- 
dad stands at 112^50 feet above mean sea level, while the level 
of Kut is 65' '3 feet. In this reach of the river navigation at 
low water is impeded owing to the existence of shoals, but is 
practically uninterrupted. The width of the river may be taken 
as 380 yards, with a depth of 26 feet in flood, diminishing to 

feet in low supply. The velocity in flood is 4 m^es, and in 
low supply 1 J miles, per hour. At Kut the Hai branch, itself 
the ancient Tigris, leaves the right bank of the river. 

KuUahArmrah to ^Amarah . — Between Kut and ’Amarah the 
distance by river is 163 miles, as against a direct land route of 
139 miles. The fall in the level of the land is 28 feet, Kut being 
66'43 feet and ’Amarah 27'19 feet above mean sea level. In this 
reach navigation is easy all the year round. The width of the 
river may be taken as 330 yards, with a depth of 26 feet in. 
flood diminishing to 6| feet in low supply. 

In this reach the first of the branches which deprives the 
Tigris of a large supply of water is met with on the right bank 
above ’Amarah. This branch is known as the Bitara. 

^Amarah to Qurnah , — Between ’Amarah and Qumah the dis- 
tance by river is 86 miles as against 70 miles by the direct land 
route. The fall in the level of the country is 18 feet ’Amarah. 
being 27'19 feet and Qumah 10'49 feet above mean sea level. 
In this reach the Tigris experiences many vicissitudes, and it 
is here, that all the difficulties of navigation are to be found. 

At ’Amarah, on the left bank of the river, the Jahalah^ 
(pronoimced Chahaleh) branch leaves the Tigris, with its bed. 
about 6J feet lower than that of the Tigris itself. The width » 
of the river averages 197 yards, with a depth of 13 feet in floods 
diminishing to feet in low supply. 

A short distance down stream from ’Amarah on the right bank 
the Major Kabir leaves the Tigris. Immediatelybelow it on the 
left bank the Machaira branch takes ofl. Both these branches. 
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have their beds lower than that of the Tigris, and with the 
Jahalah, they constitute a distinct menace to the existence of 
the Tigris, as a river. In the reach below Qalat Salih, after 
all those branches and overflows have left the river, the Tigris 
itself is about 66 yards wide, with a depth of 13 feet in high 
flood, and 6 J feet in low supply. 

In this whole reach navigation^ extremely difficult at low 
water. Steamers have to be handled with considerable skill 
and are delayed again and again. In. some years the large 
steamers have had to suspend their running, the mails being con- 
veyed in launches. This stage of the river continues to near 
Ezra’s Tomb. Hero the waters, which have left the river by 
various branches, enter it again through the swamps, and the 
river gradually swells its volume, so that at Qurnah it is some 
196 yards wide, with a depth of 19 J feet : the water being 
nearly free of deposit and of a dark transparent colour and 
marshy odour. The effect of the contrary current due to the tide 
from the Persian Gulf is felt up to Qurnah though the tide helps 
to swell the river to near Ezra’s Tomb. 

Qurnah to Basrah , — Between Qurnah and Basrah, on a length 
of 47 miles, the river is from 270 yards to 600 yards wide, with 
a depth of 26 to 45 feet. In ancient days Qurnah was the point of 
junction of the Euplirates and Tigris, but now it is Gurmat ’All, 
A little Tigris water may occasionally travel up to the Euphrates 
from Qurnah, but no Euphrates water reaches that place. 

A little below Qurnah, on the left bank, the Shatt-as-Suwaib, 
which brings in the waters of the Karkheh and the marshes, 
joins the river which, though known from Qurnah to Fao as the 
Shatt-al-’Arab is, till Gurmat ’Ali is reached, in reality the 
Tigris alone. A short distance above Basrah, on the right bank, 
the Euphrates, flows into the Tigris at Gurmat ’Ali. Where the 
two rivers meet, the Tigris may be taken as 415 yards wide 
and 33 feet deep, and the Euphrates as 207 yards wide 
and 80 feet deep. (But see the description of the bar at 
the junction of the two rivers on p. 17.) The water of the 
Euphrates at this point has no deposit, and presents an opaque 
and wholesome look, in marked contrast to the dark marshy 
water of the Tigris. Immediately below the junction the river 
increases to a width of 600 yards, with a depth of 50 feet. 

Basrah is 7^54 feet above mean sea level, and the extreme 
difference between high and low water, as affected by the tide 
•and by the discharge of the river itself is about 10 feet, extreme 
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high water being about 8 feet above mean sea, and low water 
minus feet. 

For full report of the journey between Baghdad and Basrah 
and the country on either side adjacent to the river, see page 

136 . 

Navigation of tributary streams. 

The Diyalah is navigated by Tigris sailing craft as far as 
Ba’qubah about 60 miles above its junction with the Tigris ; 
steamers might also ascend to this point, but, above this, the 
river becomes shallow, with a wide gravelly channel, and is not 
navigable. 

The Shatt-al-Hai is a branch of the Tigris, leaving that river 
at Kut-al-Amarah and joining the Euphrates near Suq-ash- 
Shu3nikh ; it is navigable from February to June and is used by 
native craft for the export of corn grown in the rich district 
through which it passes. These boats average 80 tons burthen 
and draw 5 feet of water. At other seasons the Shalt- al-Hai is 
not navigable, and from July to November the bed is in many 
places dry. There are no bridges over the stream. 

Eupheates navigation. 

Although, as stated, the river is little used for navigation at 
the present time, it appears from recent reports that a good deal 
could be done in this respect even in the existing state of the 
river. The position would be materially improved if the irri- 
gation projects proposed by Sir William Wilcocks are carried 
out, for it must be remembered that Sir William’s proposals 
include schemes in connection with regulating and distributing 
the water, not only of the Tigris, but also of the Euphrates, in 
fact the work suggested touches the question of the Euphrates 
just as much as that of the Tigris. 

Some years ago, in 1903, Mr. Dobbs * was of opinion that the 
navigation of the Euphrates, except for sailing vessels, was 
impossible below Musaiyib, and that in any case the river was 
useless for the transport of troops from the Gulf northwards 
to Baghdad. 

On the other hand Sir W. Wilcocks reported in 1905 t that the 
Euphrates was navigable throughout the year from Qumah Ur 

* Beport by Mr. Dobbs, I.C.S., on tbe Navigation of the Euphrates, January, 
190S. 

t The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, 1905. 
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Samawah and up the Hindiyah “canal” to the Hindiyah 
barrage, near Musaiyib, for boats drawing about 3 feet of water. 
From the barrage to Pallujah, navigation was also open all 
the year round to ordinary native boats drawing 4 feet. 

This opinion was generally confirmed in April, 1909, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay, the British Political Resident in 
Turkish Arabia, who undertook a journey by steamer on the 
Euphrates in that year from the Hindiyah barrage to Qurnah. 

Officials in the employ of Messrs. Lynch also performed similar 
journeys in December, 1908, and May, 1909. Their investiga- 
tions showed that navigation was practicable for shallow- 
draught steamers (3 to 4 feet draught) during the months stated, 
which, however, as in the case of Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay’s 
journey, coincide with the period during which the river is 
normally at its highest. It is not clear that, without irrigation 
improvements, navigation would be practicable during the low- 
water season. * 

It must be noticed, further that in the two preceding 
opinions the so-called Hindiyah “ canal ” is utilized ; this extends 
from just south of Musaiyib to Samawah and is held by many to 
bave been originally the true course of the Euphrates. 

The foUowing account of the course of the river is taken 
generally from the reports by Sir W. Willcocks and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ramsay. 

From Fallujah to Musaiyib, a distance of some 56 miles, the 
average width of the river is 270 yards. The trough of the 
Euphrates is 10 feet deep, down to the level of low supply, and a 
flood of Hi feet puts the country under li feet of water, against 
which it is protected by somewhat ineffective dykes. The depth 
at low water (autumn) in this stretch is 6i feet and in flood 
(spring) is 18 feet : velocity of stream (January), 3 feet per 
second. At Musaiyib is a dangerous curve which needs heavy 
protective works. 

Below Musaiyib is the head of the Hindiyah “ canal.” (See 
Hindiyah Barrage, page 30.) 

From Hindiyah to Kifl, both banks of the canal are cultivated 
with water-lifts, and also by some minor canals. Hindiyah is a 
-prosperous place, and the point of debarkation for Karbala. It 
contains large quantities of rice and numerous sailing craft. Kifl 
is a small place. 
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A short distance below Kifl the canal divides into two, the 
right branch, now silting up, goes to Kuf ah, from which place 
Najaf draws its water-supply. The other branch which is the 
best to follow goes to Hamidiyah, a prosperous place with a boat 
bridge. Twenty miles below Hamidiyah is the village of Khazam 
and 4 miles below this the lake of Shinafiyah is entered with a 
depth of over 3 feet. Nine hours’ steaming at 6 to 6 miles an hour 
between high banks is taken to reach Samawah from the end of 
the lake. 

At Samawah the course of the “ Euphrates,” as distinguish- 
ed from the canal, joins the“ canal ” from where it branches 
off below Musaiyib. As before remarked, whether or not this or 
the canal is the original course of the river is a matter of doubt, 
but in any case the “river” stretch is impracticable for 
navigation at the present time, being dry for 2^ months in the 
year, and having quite an insignificant width at the end of 
the reach. 

From Samawah to Suq-a^-Shuyukh the length is 120 miles. 
After passing Samawah and before reaching Nasiriyah, the 
water freely overflows the banks and forms extensive swamps, 
the channel naturally diminishing in size. 

From Nasiriyah to Madinah the Euphrates is navigable for 
shallow-draught craft all the year round ; steamers and gun- 
boats usually perform the passage in l|r to 2 days. 

The channel (Saffa) to Madinah, leading from 2 or 3 miles 
above Suq-ash-Shuyukh, passes through the lake of Hamar, 
and emerging from there, it runs through swamps with thick 
reeds on each side. The Hamar Lake is very shallow. 

Entrance to the lake , — This is very narrow, and in the low 
water season there is not room for even two small vessels to 
pass, and in the high water season, it would not be advisable. 
The entrance is over a bad bar on the edge of the lake, carrying 
about two feet in the low water season, sufiBcient to hold up 
all steaming craft. Navigation here is complicated by a bad 
bend on the bar itself. There is (May 1916) a post with red 
flag marking the bar, and two black and white posts mark the 
starboard side of the channel which must be left close to star- 
board. 

To a stranger, in the high water without these marks, the* 
channel would not be apparent, but in the low water it is weU 
defined. The tract across the lake is devious, and a stranger 
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xould not attempt the navigation until he had acquired suffi- 
cient local knowledge. 

Off Beni Hoteit there is a two feet bar in the low water 
season, which held up all steam traffic, during the 4 months 
September to December in 1915 and 8 miles east of Hakeika 
there in a similar bar. 

Navigation across the Hammar Lake, under existing circum- 
stances, may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) In the high water season there are no difficulties for 

shallow draught vessels. 

(2) In the low water season, all navigation is suspended, 

except for heliums. 

Very strong North winds (Shamals) are prevalent on the 
Lake, and sand haze renders it difficult to pick up land marks, 
thus frequently compelling vessels to anchor, until the horizon 
is clear. 

From Madinah to Qumah, where the Tigris is joined, there 
is a deep channel, the swamps continuing on both sides. 

The real course of the Euphrates is said by some to be the 
water channel which runs from Madinah on the edge of the 
“ Khor ” or open water to Gurmat ’Ali, 10 miles above Basrah 
and there connects with the Tigris, but the navigation by this 
route is through extremely difficult and complicated reaches, 
practicable only for the smaller native boats. On April 7th, 
1915, it was reported that S' 6" was the maximum draught with 
which it was possible to cross the bar at the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. An experienced river captain thought 
that steamers could not cross in the low water season and that 
the channel was only practicable for small boats. 

For navigation of Shatt-al-’Arab see pages 17 and 110. 

NAVIGATION IN ’ARABISTAN. 

Steamers of 2' 6"' draft run up the Karun to within 7 miles 
*of Shushtar, and up the Ab-i-Diz to within 14 miles of DizfuL 
Ballams carrying 5 tons can be towed up the Jarrahi river to 
Khalafabad, and up the Hindiyan river to Deh Mulla. 

See Chapter VIII, page 112. 

Muhammarish. 

Anchorage. — (a) Inner Anchorage. J mile from the landing 
place. It can only be used by small steamers up to 600 tons. 
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It cannot be used if the Karun be in flood. There is not room 
to swing. 

(6) Outer Anchorage. Between the entrance to the Hafar 
canal and the west of Dabba island. There are moorings for 2T 
steamers in single file. B. I. boats usually anchor here. 

Communication to the shore is by means of hallams, haghalahs 
lighters and barges, of which the following are available, in addi, 
tion to 5 tugs, one of which is suitable for heavy towing. 


Following launches are also available : — 


Anglo-Persian Oil Company . 
Shaikh of Muhammareh 
Customs . . . . 

British Consul 


1 

2 

1 

1 


The Shaikh of Muhammareh also has a steam yacht. 


Name. 

Capacity. 

No. 

Bailamg 

8 horses, 20 men, or 140 mds. 

200 

J3affAala/ts . 

20 horses, 100 men, or 1,120 mds. 

60 

Iron lighters 

20 horses, 100 men, or 1,400 mds. 

4 

Wooden harges . 

20 horses, 100 men, or 1,120 mds. • , . 

’ 8 


Landing . — Landing places of unlimited extent can be found 
anywhere on either side of the Hafar canal, the Shatt-al-*Arab, 
and the Bahmanshir canal, from barges or launches. A supply 
of 30 feet planks is necessary. Bate palm logs are available for 
building piers, etc., and barges might be used as pontoons. 
Landing is muddy work, but not difficult except for animals. 
Landing should not be attempted during strong ebb tides. The 
rise of tide is 6 — ^9 feet. The following wharves would be useful 
for landing stores, etc. 

Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s jetty on ’Abbadan Island at 
which steamers drawing 25 feet can berth* 

Customs wharf, Muhammareh . 50 yds. long. 

Lynch’s wharf, Muhammareh • 50 do. 

Nasim Company • • • .No details. 

About 200 coolies are always available. 





Umm Qasb. 

Anchorage . — ^There is good anchorage in 10 fathoms J mile 
from the shore, at a spot 2 miles south-east of the fort. 
Abreast of the fort there is only 3 to 4 feet of water at high tide. 
The anchorage may be considered sheltered as, although the 
country around is low-lying, the anchorage is practically a land- 
locked area J mile square. Ten vessels, such as H.M.S. 
“ Sphinx ” or such as the British India Company’s ships usually 
employed in the Persian Gulf, could anchor in it in any forma- 
tion considered desirable. 

There is good holding ground, a^ sandy muddy bottom. 
There is no strong sweep of tide or current and there are no 
dangers in the anchorage basin. Boats could not get shelter 
from hostile fire, but ship’s guns would command the whole 
country around, it being flat and open. 

Landing , — ^The shore opposite the anchorage is fairly steep 
and not swampy, there being a good, dry bank of Arm, gravelly 
soO, 20 feet above high water level, and only 200 yards from 
high water mark. The distance between high and low water 
marks at this point is very small. There is no marshy ground 
on the foreshore here. Above high water mark the beach is 
practically unlimited inland. There are no obstacles to the 
movements of troops. 

Horses or mules would have to swim ashore unless flats and 
a jetty were used. 

A landing jetty could be made, there being good holding for 
piles, but no materials are available locally. 

There are no boats to be had locally, but plenty could be got 
from Kuwait (see page 47). Steam and motor launches could 
be used. 

The country around is flat and open and Jabal Sanam, 
8 miles north-west of Umm Qasr, would be a good situation for 
a visual signalling station to communicate with Umm Qasr 
and Basrah. 

For Umm Qasr see also pages 41 and 128. 

Kuwait Bay. 

Anchor^ea . — ^The whole bay aflords a good anchorage for 
big Kuwait ships, with excellent holding ground. Soundings 
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are : 14 fathoms off Ras-al-Ardh, 6 to 10 fathoms off Ras-al- 
’Ajuzah, shoaling to 6 and 7 fathoms at the entrance of Bohat 
Kadhamah. 

Starting from Ras-al-Ardh, the coast-line forms a bay with 
shallow water as far as Ras-al-’Ajuzah, a low point 6 miles to the 
north-westward. Native boats anchor 2 miles to the south- 
east of this point, in shelter from the shamaL 

The approach to the entrance to the bay, though it lies 
through shoals and low-lying sandbanks, is not difficult. The 
harbour is buoyed and light is shown on the British Agency 
flagstaff. There is a beacon on the Ras-al-Ardh. 

The anchorage for large ships off the town of Kuwait lies 

or IJ miles off the north end of the town, and west-north - 
west of it, in from to 4 fathoms. 

From Ras-al-’Ajuzah the coast runs 9 miles south-west by 
west to the bottom of a shallow bay called Bohat Abu Tali. At 
the entrance of this small bay there is a little barren islet, Jazirat 
Qurain, about J mile from the shore. South-east of this is a 
email basin with 2 fathoms of water, in which the smaller native 
boats lie, quite sheltered from all winds. Between Qurain 
Island and the eastern mainland is the Bandar Shuwaikh creek, 
with a good depth of water. 

Bohat Kadhamah is the name of the bay west of Ras 
Ashairij. It shoals gradually from 7 fathoms at the entrance, 
which is 4 miles wide (This part of Kuwait Bay, until recently, 
was very imperfectly surveyed, especially with respect to Ras 
Kadhamah.) 

Ras Kadhamah is a low swampy point only just above high 
water, running out some 3 furlongs from the northern shore of 
the bay. It is partially protected by a bank of sand, naturally 
formed, along high water line. About \ mile inland from the 
pomt, as also all along this coast-line, the shore is sandy, and 
covered with tussocks of coarse grass, gradually rising to the foot 
of the Zor hills which are about 200 feet high. There is good 
holding ground everywhere in Kuwait Bay, but the best an- 
chorage is undoubtely in Kadhamah Bay, because it is the 
most sheltered. There appears no reason to doubt that this 
anchorage could easily be converted into an excellent harbour 
for sea-going ships by a certain amount of dredging and the 
construction of jetties and moles. 

See also page 43. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


General, — For purposes of government the locality was^ 
divided into two vxlayata, those of Baghdad and Basrah. 

In the Turkish system of administration, territory is divided 
into vilayats, these being again divided into sanjaqa, the sanjaqs 
into qadhas, and the qadhas into nahiyaha. 

At the head of the vtkiyaf is the vali (either a military man 
or a civilian, or both combined), at the head of a aanjaq is a 
mutasarif, at the head of a qadha a qaim-maqam, and at the 
head of a nahiyah a mudir. 

The vilayat of Baghdad is divided into three sanjaqs^ Bagh- 
dad, Diwaniyah and Karbala. South of a line through Kut-al« 
Amarah and Samawah commenced the Basrah vilayat divided 
into four aanjaqs, t.e., Basrah, Muntafik, ’Amarah and A1 Hasa. 

' There was no definite line west between the limits of the Basrah 
vilayat and the independent tribes of the Arabian tableland ; and 
the A1 Hasa district on the western shores of the Persian Gulf is 
separated from the remainder of the Basrah vilayat by the ter- 
ritory of the Shaikh of Kuwait and in 1913 virtuallyj^ ceased 
to be under Turkey. 

The population of the whole of the Baghdad and Basrah 
vilayats is estimated at an approximate number of 1,047,000 
or about 9 or 10 to the square mile. 

The Basrah vilayat, — The vilayat was administered by a 
valij headquarters at Basrah. 

In the Basrah vilayat the sanjaqs of Basrah and Muntafik 
were divided into qadhas as follows);— 

Basrah aanjaq, Muntafik aanjaq, 

Qumah. Hai. 

Basrah. Nasiriyah. 

Fao. Shatrat-ul-Muutafik. 

Suq-ash-Shugukh. 

The Basrah qadha, being the headquarter was admin is-> 

tered personally by the xmli of Basrah. 

( 107 ) 
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The following were the naJiiyaJis of the Basrah qadhi 

Basrah town. 

Znbair town. 

Harthah (north of Basrah). 

’Abdul Khasib (Basrah to Za’n). 

Shatt-al-’Arab (left bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab to Persian 
territory). 

The Fao qadha was small, and w^as believed not to be sub- 
divided into ndhiyahs. 

At Basrah His Majesty's Government was represented by 
a Consul and at Baghdad by a Consul-General, who was also 
Political Resident in Turkish Arabia. 

’Aeabistan. 

Persian territory met the Shatt-al-’Arab nahiyah of the 
Basrah qadha on the left bank of the river Shatt-al-’Arab. , 
This part of the Turco-Persian bordei^was demarcated early 
in 1914, and the boundary follows the Shatt-al-’Arab as far 
as the upper entrance of the Di’aiji creek, miles by river 
above the mouth of the Karun, the island of Umm-ul-Khasif 
and Shamshamiyah being upon the Turkish side, and thence 
leaves the bank of the river Shatt-al-’Arab in a north-westerly 
direction towards Hawizch. 

The whole province of ’Arabistan is nominally under the 
Persian Government. The seat of Government is Shushtar, but 
of late years, the Governor-Generals have spent most of their 
time at Dizful, owing to their unpopularity at Shushtar, where 
there is great rivalry between the Shaikh and the Bakhtiaris 
with regard to predominance. The Shaikh of Muhammareh is 
almost independent of the Persian Governor-General at Shushtar, 
and controls all the Arab tribes of ’Arabistan. The districts of 
Fallahiyeh, Jarrahi, Ma’shur, and Hindiyan are under tribal 
chieftains, who are also responsible to the Shaikh for good 
government. 

Ahwaz is managed through a Deputy Governor with head- 
quarters at Bandar Nasiri. He only acts under the Shaikh’s 
orders, and has but little power. 

Muhammareh is managed through the Naib-ul-Hukumah, 
who is practically the head of the police. In most matters. 
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however, the government of the Shaikh is personal and 
extremely stringent. 

Apart from the towns, the chief factors in administration and 
politics seem to be the different tribal divisions. 

(1) The Al Kathir, with the Sagwand, administer the coun- 

try west, south-west and north-west of Dizful. They 
are ruled by two chiefs, both of whom are recognised 
by the Persian Government. The control of the 
country and the tribesmen and the collection of 
revenues is left entirely in th’eir hands. 

(2) The Sagvand move about from place to place in Luris- 

tan. They pay an annual tribute to the Shah, and 
their relations with the Faili Lurs appear to be good ; 
but they are under no control except that of their 
chiefs which is not very close. 

(3) The Dirakvand of Luriatan have a wholesome respect 

fortheWaliof Pusht-i-Kuh, and scoff at the sover- 
eignty of the Shah. 

(4) The Kuhgalua are for the most part nominally under 

the Governor of Behbehan, who is under theBakhtiari 
Ilkhani. Each division has its own chiefs who are re- 
sponsible for the annual tribute. So long as they pay 
tribute and live peaceably, their internal government 
is not interfered with ; but they are usually in revolt 
against any authority trying to collect revenue. 

(5) The Lurs of PushUi-Kuh or Faili Lurs. — ^The Wall of 

Pusht-i-Kuh is the hereditary ruler and representa- 
tive of the Persian Government. Amongst his sub- 
jects he is the supreme, power on earth. Between 
him and his people intervene two classes of agents. 

(a) His administrators, amongst whom are a few of his 
relations, to whom he entrusts the control of 
districts and tribes. 

(h) The Kadkhudas or headmen of tribal sections. 

(6) The Bahhtiaris. — The two chief families are the Ilkhani 

and the Ha ji Ilkhani. Neither party can carry on the 
administration single-handed and the custom ap- 
proved of both by the Bakhtiaris and the Persian 
Government, is to appoint the Ilkhani from one 
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family and the Ubegi from the other. Their noto- 
rious jealousies and want of unanimity are detrim- 
ental to the efficiency of their administration, as 
discord causes the personal allegiance of their 
subjects to be unreliable. Such discord affords op- 
portunities for interference by the Persian Govern- 
ment, and for hostile intrigue from outside. 

There is a British Consul at Muhammareh, and a Vice-Consul 
at Ahwaz, who deals with the Bakhtiaris, and moves to Isfahan 
in the summer. 

The hereditary Shaikh of Muhammareh is a personage of 
some importance, as he is the ruler over the whole of the southern 
portion of the Persian province of ’Arabistan, and, though 
nominally subject to the Government of Tehran, he is in great 
measure independent of the Persian Central authority. Thus, 
although he pays a certain tribute in return for the freedom of 
administrative rights, and while there is a Persian customs 
official at Muhammareh, the latter is only there by agreement 
with the Shaikh. 

As regards relations with Persia, in addition to the customs 
officials at Muhammareh, Ma’shur, and Hindiyan, there are 
Persian post and telegraph offices ; there is a Persian Foreign 
Office representative at Muhammareh. 

There is a British post office attached to the Consulate. 

Eastern shores of the Oulf. 

The whole of the eastern shores of the Gulf are Persian terri- 
tory. Around Muhammareh and down to the shores of the Gulf 
proper, is the locality known as Southern ’Arabistan ; continu- 
ing south to the Gulf of ’Oman are what are known as the 
Persian Coast Districts, the last of which adjoins Persian Makran 
lying on the'Gulf of ’Oman and outside the Persian Gulf. 

The coast “ districts ” of the Persian Gulf proper contain the 
ports of Bushire, Lingeh and Bandar ’Abbas [the only places 
where the administration is carried out by Persian officials 
under direct control of the Central Persian Government. In 
the other localities, the government is farmed out in different 
degrees to local or other chiefs. 

The British Indian Government maintains at Bushire a Resi- 
dent, who is known as the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
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He has a numerous staff, with an armed guard of sepoys at the 
Residency, and under him are Consuls at Muhammareh, Lingeh, 
Ahwaz and Bandar ’Abbas. At Bushire, Muhammareh and 
Bandar ’Abbas there are British post offices with a hospital at th e 
former place and all quarantine arrangements under British 
supervision. Practically all the trade at Bushire, Lingeh, and 
Bandar ’Abbas is British though several other Powers are 
represented by Consular agents at some of these ports. 

For Kuwait see page 48. 

For measures, weights and currency see Appendix D, page 
285. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The principal means of communication between the Persian 
Gulf and Baghdad, through Basrah, is the Tigris, including the 
8hatt-al-’Arab. All available information will be found under 
the various routes, see pages 121 — 122, etc. 

The Euphrates is navigable to a certain extent, but is not 
generally used for purposes of traffic, and in its present condi- 
tion it is not suitable for military movement of troops except 
in a subsidiary sense. Existing information relating to the 
road communications is imperfect, and requires to be supple- 
mented very considerably, but a main connection with Basrah 
is to be foimd through Hillah, Diwaniyah, Samawah, Suq-ash- 
Shuyukh and along the desert edge ; this is probably suitable 
for wheeled traffic the whole way, but in any case carts can 
go from Baghdad to Hillah, and from Nasiriyah to Basrah, 
Carriages pass across the desert from Baghdad to Karbala and 
Najaf, and it is probable that the previously mentioned road 
can also be reached fairly easily at Samawah from Najaf. 

Across the Persian border there are caravan routes from 
’Amarah, Kut-al-Amarah, and Baghdad. 

To Basrah there are caravan routes from Zubair, Umm 
Qasr and Kuwait, as well as further westwards into Arabia, 
and the country generally is open and passable for carts. 

Wheeled transport is little employed in the whole of Meso- 
potamia, camels being principally used, with donkeys for short 
journeys, and mules in the hilly coimtry to the east. 

From Baghdad the most important northern route leads 
to Musal through Kifri, Kirkuk and Arbil, across fertile and 
well-watered country, and is passable for wheels throughout, 
the crossing of numerous irrigation canals for the first two 
stages out of Baghdad, and the ferry over the Great Zab, being 
the chief difficulties. 

A track leads over the plain and along the right bank of 
the river to Musal, but for some stages north of Tikrit it is 
not passable for wheels, and water is scarce as the river bank 
cannot there be approached. 

( 112 ) 
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Few supplies are obtainable, except from Bedouins. An. 
easy track, with khans at intervals, leads from Baghdad along 
the left bank to Samarra, a Persian place of pilgrimage. 

There is an important route to the north-east leading into 
Persia by Khaniqin and the Tak-i-Girreh pass up to Kirman- 
shah. 

There is a well-used caravan route from ’Amarah and Kut- 
al-Amarah, generally following the left bank of the Tigris, and 
crossing the Diyalah by a bridge of boats near its junction 
with main stream. An important route, along which a rough 
kind of diligence plies, leads from Baghdad to the celebrated 
shrines of Karbala and Najaf, and another to Hiilah and Diwa- 
niyah. 

From Baghdad westward along the Euphrates to Damascus 
and Aleppo the route crosses the plain towards a bridge at 
Fallujah over the Euphrates. 

For river navigation see Chapter VI. Page 95, et aeq. 

For details of Routes see end of this chapter. Pages 121 — 

122 . 

^Arahiatan. 

The principal means of communication is by the Karun 
river. 

Troops moving up the Karun by land from Muhammareh 
would follow the right bank until the marshes on the left bank 
in the Muhammareh district were left behind. The tracks to 
Fallahiyeh are practicable for transport animals. 

Karun River , — ^The largest river of Persia and the only one 
navigable by steamers. It has its rise in the mountains of 
the Bakhtiyari country about 100 miles due west of Isfahan 
and enters the plains of ’Arabistan some 16 or 20 miles north of 
Shushtar Town. The name Karun appears to have been 
unknown to the Arab and Persian geographers of the middle 
ages, who called the river the Dujail, adding the epithet “of- 
Ahwaz ” or “ of Shushtar ” to distinguish it from the Dujail 
canal near Baghdad. 

Upper cnurae, — Not far below its exit from the hills, which 
takes place by a defile 3 miles in length known as Tang-i-Qal’eb- 
i-Dukhtaran, the Karun passes the village of Gotwand on its 
right bank, here there is, upon that side, a fertile alluvial 
plain sloping down slightly from the west, and opposite to it 
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the fertile plain of ’Aqili round which the river flows in a remark- 
able curve. At 4 miles below Gotwand the Karun leaves the 
village of Jallakan on its right bank, the plain of ’Aqili being 
still upon its loft, and 8 miles further down it breaks through 
a range of pinkish sandstone hills, which rise on the right bank 
to a height of only 200 or 300 feet, but on the loft bank attain 
an elevation of about 1,000 ; the portion of the range nearest 
to the river upon its eastern bank is Kuh-i-Fldalak. 

Two and a half miles beyond the Kuh-i-Fidalak barrier 
and at about half a mile from the town of Shushtar, the river 
which has since emerging from the hills preserved a generally 
north and south direction swings to the westwards. About 
600 yards al)ove the town it divides into two streams, the 
Gargar to the east and the Karun proper to the west. On the 
north side of the town the Karun proper forms a broad sheet 
of water, and then, turning to the south and passing an ancient 
dam and a bridge known as the Pul-i-Dizful, it changes its 
name to Shatait. ^ 

At a point 30 miles south in a direct line from the town of 
Shushtar the Gargar rejoins the Shatait the village of Band- 
i-Qir standing between them in the angle above their confluence 
— and the Karun river once more resumes its course under 
its own name. At the point of junction of the Gargar and 
Shatait, the Diz river, coming from the west, adds its waters to 
the Karun ; and from this place to Wais, 12 miles further 
down upon the left bank, the course of the river is straight 
and almost due southwards. From Wais to Ahwaz Village 
on the left bank, the direction of the river is on the average 
south-west ; but it winds considerably, and the distance, which 
is only about 14 miles as the crow flies, is fully doubled in travel- 
ling by water, 

Bapids of Ahwaz , — Immediately above Ahwaz village the 
Karun divides into two streams, enclosing the small island of 
Umm-an-Nakhl : it reunites to pass through a gap in the ridge 
of sandstone hills which here traverse the country at right 
angles to its course ; and in its descent over the sill of rock 
here forming its bed it gives rise to the famous rapids of Ahwaz,* 
by Arabs called Sidd and by Persian Band, which are situated 
opposite the village so named. The rapids, which are not 


* A plan of Ahwaz rapids by H. S. Wells, was lithoflraphed by the 
Public Works Department of the Government of India in 1888 . 
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quite luiles in length, terminate at the lower end of another 
small island, called Umm-as-Saba’ ; just below them stands the 
Tillage of Nasiri on the left bank. 

Lower course , — From Nasiri to the tomb of ’AU-ibn-al- 
Husain a place on the left bank about 40 miles south-south- 
west of Nasiri in a straight line, the Karun describes an extra- 
ordinary series of bends and convolutions ; but at ’Ali-ibn-al- 
Husain it resumes a more straightforward and ordinary course, 
eventually reaching the Shatt-al-’Arab at a point situated 25 
to 30 miles in a direct line to the south-west of ’Ali-ibn-al- 
Husain. About 16 miles below ’Ali-ibn-al-Husain it throws off 
the Salmaniyah or Salmanah canal, now almost dry, from its 
left bank ; and 3 miles further down, opposite the island of 
Dair, there is an outlet from the left bank of the Karun, called 
Marid-al-A’ma, or the Blind Marid, which runs inland as a creek 
for about a mile and forms the mouth of the Fallahiyeh-Marid 
canal which is supplied with water by the Jarrahi River; on 
the south-west bank of this creek at three-quarters of a mile 
from the entrance are some heaps marking the site of the old 
village of Marid. A dry hollow, containing bushes at the end 
towards the Karun, connects the Blind Marid with the Qanaqeh 
branch of Khor Musa ; at one time, no doubt the Karun dis- 
charged a part of its waters by this route to the sea. On the 
right bank, opposite to the Marid creek, is the site of the old 
Ka’ab settlement of Sablah. About 7 miles below the Marid 
creek and 2 or 3 miles short of the Shatt-al-’Arab, the so-caUed 
Bahmanshir quits the Karun on the left bank and follows an 
independent course to the Persian Gulf. The short remaining 
reach of the Karun below the head of the Bahmanshir is called 
by Europeans the “ Haffar ” and by some natives the Bahman- 
shir : the town of Muhammareh stands about the middle of 
its right bank.* ’ 

Animal Life, — Duck, teal, snipe, pelicans, and gulls are 
seen upon the river ; the banks hold francolin, hares, lynxes, 
and wild boars. In warm weather sharks travel up-stream to 
Nasiri and even to Shushtar Town. 

Navigability and character of hanks , — From Band-i-Qir to 
Ahwaz village the width of the Karun is about 300 yards and 

* Tradition has it that this reach was artifloiolly dug as an irrigateon canal 
Some authorities believe that the Shatt-al-*Arab once flowed into the SLaran 
by this channel, instead of vice vend as at present, and that the mingled watgM 
or both rivers were discharged by the channel which we have called the 
Bahmanshir. 
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there are ordinarily no serious obstacles to navigation ; but 
sandbanks and heaps of stone occur, and the depth of water is 
sometimes insufficient. The banks here vary in height from 10 
to 30 feet and have gravelly plains, behind them towards Ahwaz 
they are of marl : the brushwood which once clothed them 
has mostly disappeared. 

The rapids of Ahivaz, though passable by towing, are a very 
serious obstacle even to native boats, especially with a very 
high or a very low river *, and bulk is commonly broken at this 
point, goods for up-country being conveyed by a light railway, 
of which the trucks are at present drawn by horses, from Nasiri 
on the lower river to a place a quarter of a mile above Ahwaz 
village upon the upper. The length of the rapids is about 
2,000 yards, they are reckoned to be five in number and the 
real obstacle to navigation is the second rapid from the top. 
At this place a reef r\ins out from the left bank leaving between 
its point and the right bank a channel, only 100 yards wide ; 
through which the water rushes with a fall of I m 60 : this 
channel is moreover broken up by rocky islets into two or three 
passages, of which the one adjoining the right bank is tho easiest 
of ascent, but has a width of only 50 yards. Both reef and 
islets carry masonry remains, those of a great irrigation barrage 
which here raised the surface of the river to the level of the 
surrounding country, t Above the rapids the river is 400 
yards broad, between them in places as much as 700, and below 
them only 200 to 300 ; from head to tail the total loss of 
level is 1 foot with a high river and 7 or 8 feet with a low 
one. 

Prom Ahwaz to Muhammareh, a distance of over 100 miles 
by river, the Karun averages a quarter of a mile in width and 
flows through an open uncultivated country. The banks are 
generally low upon this part of its course, and in winter they 
are occupied by Arab encampments around which some slight 
and shifting cultivation takes place ; but in summer, with the 
exception of the permanent villages mentioned below, they are 
totally deserted. The worst reach for steamers is the 20 miles 
immediately below Nasiii ; vessels of only 3J feet draft some- 
times have difficulty in navigating it during the low season 
and are even obliged to unload part of their cargo. 

* The steamer ** Assyria ** ascended the rapids successfully in 1842 and 
the steamer Shushan ** in 1890. 

p t This barrage was called the Shadhurwan, and It existed in the 10th century 
A. D. (viiie Le Strange). 
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Date groves commence on the right bank of the Karun at 
Qisbeh, 7 miles above Muhammareh Town ; and in the final 
section between the Bahmanshir and the Shatt-al-’Arab both 
banks accry fine plantations. Above Qisbeh as far as Band-i- 
Qir the banks arc bare and desolate and devoid of wooding. 

There are ferries on the river at various places noted in the^ 
table below ; no bridges, however, exist except the Pul-i-Bulaiti 
and the Pul-i-Dizful, the latter broken, both at Shushtar. 

Volume^ current, and variations of stream. — The minimum 
discharge of the I^un has been calculated at 10,000 cubic 
feet a second, and the flood discharge at 120,000 to 140,000. 

The average slope of the river below the Ahwaz rapids is 
about 5 inches in the mile ; and the current varies from 4 to 5* 
knots m the season of floods to 2 knots between August and 
November. 

The Karun, along with its affluents, is liable to more violent 
and irregular changes of level than the great rivers of TurLish 
’Iraq. In most places the difference between low and high 
river is ordinarily from 12 to 14 feet ; but there is a difference 
of 24 feet between the lowest recorded reading in October 1901 
and the highest in February 1903. The river is generally at 
its minimum from the middle of October to the end of Novem- 
ber ; and the highest floods usually occur in March and April,* 
but sometimes earlier The influence of the sea tides is per- 
ceptible as far up the river as Ismaiti-yeh and low^er down 
they cause a rise and fall of 4 to 5 ^eet ; but no salt water ever 
enters the Karun. 

Irrigation. — ^The Karun is not at present utilised for irriga- 
tion except on a petty scale, and that principally by means of 
water lifts upon the banks which are worked by animals. When 
the river is full it carries a brown silt and in its lower course 
runs flush with the banks ; its water is at all times more or less 
discoloured. The silt does not, it is believed, ever exceed 

800 fertilising value appears to be low. 

Districts and villages. — ^Above Band-i-Qir the course of the 
Karun in ’Arabistan lies in the Shushtar District ; the river 
then enters the Ahwaz District, which it traverses. The next 
and last district upon the Karun is that of Muhammareh which 


* These data depend on records kept by the river steamers. 
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begins on the right bank immediately above Sab’eh, and on 
the left bank just above the ruined tombs at *Ali-ibn-al-Husain. 

Other ccmmumcations . — ^The Diz is navigable by country 
boats for some little distance above its junction with the Karun, 
but even in the flood season 1916 boats failed to get within 
26 miles of Shush. 

There are no made roads in the plains but certain more 
or less defined tracks lead from one centre to another, the 
desert is everywhere passable for all arms except immediately 
after heavy rains and near the Shatt-al-’Arab in the flood 
season. 

Motors can run on the left bank from Marid to Shuster if 
the bridge at Band-i-Qir is kept up. On the right bank Irom 
Sabeh (half way from Muhammareh to Ahwaz) to Ah^vaz 
presents no difficulties but between Sabeh and Basrah there 
is sand and soft going which stops them. 

Lorries are working between Aliwaz and Shush satisfac- 
torily. 

The rivers except the Gargar at Band-i*Qir are not bridged. 
The Karun is not fordable south of Shuster but there are fords 
over the Diz and Kharkeh except in the flood season when the 
only means of crossing them is on goatskin rafts (EalUcks). 

The Lynch road runs from Wais to Isfahan, it is, however, 
a hill track only fit for pack animals through the Bakhtiari 
Hills. 

The following shows roughly the time required to get troops 
from Basrah to Ahwaz to the oil-fields oi; to Dizful ; — 

Basrah to Ahwaz by river steamer 
towing barges . . . .2 days. 

Basrah to Ahwaz by road . . 7 „ 

Ahwaz to oil-fields by road . . 5 „ 

Ahwaz to Dizful by road via Shush . 5 „ 

Tl\ere are two roads from Ahwaz to the oil-fields — 

(1) Vid Band-i-Qir and Dar-i<rKazina (distance 82 miles). 

Along which carts can work the whole way but 
the river is not bridged nor is it fordable at Dar-i- 
Kazina, a flying bridge could, however, easily be 
made. 

(2) Yid Mula Thanie and Abgungi. 
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Carts can get to Abgungi but in the last 12 miles there are 
a number of nullahs which would delay wheeled transport 
considerably. From Abgungi is a good pack animal track, 
this route is about 13 miles shorter than the other, but at Mula 
Thanie (24 miles from Ahwaz) the road leaves the river there 
is consequently difficulty about water. Water from Abgungi 
is obtained from the nearest point of the river 6 miles off. 

When the A. P. 0. Co. Sternwheeler Aminiyeh ” is above 
the rapids with barges she can tow two 80- ton barges to Bar-i- 
Kazina in 24 hours. 

The road to Khushk opposite Bizful is plain sailing except 
for an occasional day or two in the flood season when the Shaur 
becomes impassable. 


Baghdad Railvxiy. 

The Baghdad railway has been completed from Haidar 
Pasha -to Ras-al-Ain with the exception of breaks where the 
line pierces the Taurus and Amanus Mountains. From the 
direction of Baghdad the line has been completed as far as 
Samarrah. 

Tramways, Baghdad , — ^An electric tramway line has been 
projected, but not commenced (1911), to the suburb of Mu’adh- 
dham on the north, and to that of Qararah on the south. A 
horse tramway, 4 miles in length, runs to Kadhimain, another 
suburb to the north, on the right bank of the river. This place 
and Mu’adhdham on the left bank are connected by a boat 
bridge. Fallujah is now connected with Baghdad by a dicau* 
ville railway. 

Other railways,^ — A railway has been constructed from Shaik 
Sa’ad to Es-Sinn. Railways have also been constructed from 
Basrah to Nasiriyah and from Qurnah to ’Amarah. 


TeUgra'phs. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Bepartment’s cable (British) 
from India, vid Bushire, is landed at Fao, where there was a 
combined Anglo-Turkish telegraph office, British operators 
being in charge of the cable terminus. This is now all British. 

There is a British telegraph office at Basrah and this line is 
now connected across the river with Muhammareh. 
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A Turkish land line, along the right (western) bank of the 
^hatt-al-’Arab, went from Fao to Basrah, and thence along the 
bank of the river Tigris to Baghdad. Another line, branching 
off at Qumah, followed the Euphrates Valley, via Hillah to 
Baghdad. From Baghdad the land line continued, md Musal, 
to Constantinople. 

Telegraphic communication has been established between 
Basrah, Nasiriyah, Shaikh Sa'ad and Kuwait. 

The Telegraph Line from Bizful to Shush was completed 
on 18th June, 1916 and a telegraph office was opened at the 
latter place. This establishes direct communication with 
Ahwaz. 

A line with two wires runs from Baghdad north to Musal, and 
from Baghdad to Kirmanshah and Tehran a line follows the 
main route through Ba’qubah, Khanaqin and Karind, having 
two wires on wooden poles. 

The office in Baghdad is a tumble-down building, and the 
instruments are badly kept and of inferior workmanship. The 
condition of the telegraph lines is bad, and a slight atmospheric 
disturbance causes interruption of service. During the winter 
it is not uncommon for Baghdad to be cut off from all communi- 
cation with the rest of the world for several days at a time. 

A Persian Government land line goes from Mahammareh 
to Ahwaz, and from Ahwaz, via Behbehan and Burazjun, to 
Bushire. The repair and working of this line was handed over 
to the Indo-European Telegraph Department in 1914. 

WireUss, 

There are wireless stations at ’Amarah, Bahrain, Basrah, 
the oil-fields, Bushire and Harjano. 


Telephcmes. 

There is an overhead telephone from Maidan-i-Naftun to 
’Abbadan island, with a branch to Muhammareh, belonging to 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. This runs along the pipe 
line on the left (eastern) bank of the Karun river. The Shaikh’s 
-palace at Failiyeh is connected by telephone with Muhammareh. 

Telephone systems have been introduced at ’Amarah, 
Bushire, Basrah, Nasiriyah. 
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Routes in Mesopotamia. 


List of Routes. 

1. Kuwait to Basrah 

2. Umm Qasr to Zubair . • 

3. Fao to Basrah . . , 

4. Basrah to Baghdad (river route) 

5. Basrah to Qumah (land route) 

•6. Qumah to ’Amarah (land route) 

7. ’Amarah to *Ali Gharbi (land route) 

8. Kut-al- Amarah to Baghdad (land route). 


(Notes 


on above routes) 

9. Basrah to ’lUah 

10. Ahwaz to ’Amarah 

11. ’Amarah to the Tib River (ruins of Kuwait) 

12. ’Ali Gharbi to Baksai • 

13. Shaikh Sa’ad to Baksai . 

14. Baksai to Sayid Hasan 

15. Ahwaz to Badrah . 

16. Basrah to Nasiriyah 

17. Nasiriyah to Kut-al-Amarah 

18. Najaf to Basrah • • 

19. Najaf to T^wairij 

20. Karbala to Najaf • • 

21. Karbala to^Hillah • • 

22. Baghdad to Hillah . 

23. Baghdad to Karbala 

24. Baghdad to Kabwaisah • 

25. Baghdad to Fallujah, routes from Baghdad to 
Armenian Syria 

26. Notes on routes north, east and west of Baghdad 
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Route No. 1. 


From KUWAIT to BASRAH. 

107 miles. 6 stages. 

Authorities. — ^Military Report on the Region between 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, 1911 ; Persian Gulf 
Gazetteer, 1908 ; Captain W. H. I. Shakespear, February 
1909 and January, 1911 ; Capta.in G. E. Leachman, 
March, 1910 ; Barclay Raunkaer, January, 1912. 

Epitome. 

General Bescriftioii. — An unmado track, ordinarily practic- 
able for wheeled transport all the way to Basrah but consider- 
able spadework would be necessary at the Mutla* Pass 3 miles 
north of Jahrah, as well as the spreading of brushwood, or 
similar material render passable the soft sand just before the 
pass reached. 

The shortest of the land routes running between Kuwait 
and Basrah does not foUow the one here described but Jeads 
from the Mutla’ Pass direct to Safwan and thereby saves about 
5 miles. When the Euphrates rises to any great extent that 
portion of the route lying between Rafidhiyah, stage 5, and 
Basrah, is impassable, being sometimes flooded to a depth of 2 
or 3 feet. The highest flood season of the Euphrates is during 
the month of Aprfl. 

Water. — Limited and only passably good at Kuwait 
plentiful at stage 1 ; limited at 3, plentiful at 4, good and 
abundant at 5 and 6. It will be noted that there is no water 
at all betweep Jahrah, stage 1, and Qashaniyah, stage 4, a 
distance of 47 miles. Water would therefore have to be stored 
at the two intermediate halting places, which are optional. 

Fuel. — Scarce throughout, except at Jahrah, stage 1, and 
near Bafldluyah, stage 5. 

Fodder. — ^Fair camel grazing throughout, except perhaps 
at stage 3. Some lucerne is generally to had at stages 1 and 5. 

( 123 ) 
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Route No. 1 — contd, 

Sv/pplies , — Veryj limited. Clortain commodities aro 
obtainable at stage 1, but at Zubair, about 4 miles north-north- 
west from stage 5, all supplies are plentiful. There is also 
some cultivation of lucerne and melons in the Dirhamiyah 
tract, stage 6. 


1^0. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


. . KUWAIT . • An open, imdefended 

tovm, with a large 
hdzdr, and houses 
mostly built of stone. The inhabitants number about 45fi00, 
There are no agricultural resources. The drinking water is 
fairly good, and is from wells about 4 miles to the south of the 
town. Better water is, however, procurable from the wells 
of Qasr-as-Sirrah, 8 miles to the south-south-east of Kuwait, 
or from those of Mishrif, 2 miles east of Qasr-as-Sirrah. Prao* 
tically all foodstuffs are obtainable. There are important 
sea and pearl fisheries, and considerable fleets of boats. Camels 
are procurable in fair numbers. (See page 47.) 


1 JAHRAH 
20 


20. — General direction 

about W. 


To mile 5, the going is soft and heavy owing to sand. 

From Kuwait to mile 10, the road skirts the south shore of 
Kuwait Bay. 

From i^e 10, the route crosses slight, almost imperceptible 
undulations at right angles ; but the ground is fairly firm. 

Wells called ’Ashairij, Mulkashi, and Jirthamah lie on the 
north, and others called Jad&iyah, Sulaibiyah, Umm Qarah, and 
Qulbanyasain on the south of the route. 

At Jahrah, fortified area ; gardens and houses of Shaikh. 
Small Arab village ; permanent populations about 500 inhabit- 
ants, but in the hot weather there are sometimes six or seven 
times that number. Several good weUs of drinking water, and 
several of salt water. 
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Eoute No. 1 — cofOd. 

Fuel is very scarce as it has to be brought in 16 TnilA g. 
Supplies include limited quantities of certain vegetables and 
lucerne also fowls, eggs, and milk (see also page 47). 

There are sheep and goats, a few cattle, 30 to 40 donkeys,, 
and camels belonging to the Bedouins. 

3 QASH’ANIYAH . 47. — ^This stage would 
have to be broken 

67 at some convenient 

halting place en route. Water would probably have to be 
carried. N.-W. to mile 3, to gap in the belt of low hillf^ which 
are known as the Jalaz-Zor. This gap is called the Mutla* 
Pass, being named from a hill 416 feet high on the east side 
of it. The hill on the west side is called Mutaill’ah. Through 
this gap a small valley discharges its drainage mto the Jahrah 
plain; it is called Jauf-al-Mutla* and has its head near milA 
5. A few miles to the west of the Jauf are some hills forming 
a land-mark known as Khashm-al-’Ifri. After traversing 
the pass, and reaching the plateau, the remainder of the route 
is passable to all vehicles. 

The route now turns north by east, and runs in a straight 
line through the tracts of Zaqlah, Qira’al Marru and Yah 
the going is level but stony. 

At mile 23, the route enters the Batih district, an undulating? 
perfectly waterless desert, lying somewhat high, its elevation 
varying from 130 to 210 feet. 

At mile 26, pass 2 mounds known as Hissu-adh-Dhabi. 

At mile 29, the low-lying tract called Radhatain falls away 
to the east. 

The route then crosses over numerous slight ridges, the 
southerly being known as A1 Abatah, and the northerly being 
known as Hamar, and passes through the locality of Batih- 
al-’Aud. 

About mile 42, the broad, shallow depression of Sil Jirfin 
is traversed. 

The Qash’aniyah wells are 6 in number, and contain good 
water at 18 feet. About 6} miles to the east-south-east are 
the hill and the sweet-water wells of Umm Niqqah. 

B 
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4 SAFWAN . . 10.— About N.-E. over 

slightly undulating, 

77 ' stony desert. Safwan, 

a village situated on slightly rising ground, just within the 
Turkish Frontier, and consisting of 2 or 3 small enclosures 
containing a few houses and a date grove, surrounded by a 
wall, and belonging to the Naqib of Basrah. Lucerne and a 
few sheep are the only supplies obtainable. To the east of the 
•date grove is a post garrisoned by 10 zaptiahs (1911). One 
mile to the west is a Bedouin halting place with weUs of fair 
water at 12 feet. Jabal Sanam stands 5 miles west of the 
village. 

5 RAFIDHIYAH . 14. — General direction, 

slightly E. of N. 

91 The route runs over 

flat barren, stony ground, passable for all arms. It skirts the 
flwamps at the head of Khor Zubair, and is above the ordinary 
flood level. 

At mile 14, Rafidhiyah, a country residence of the Naqib 
of Basrah, it is a quadrangular enclosure with bastions at the 
north and south angles. Water sufficient for 1 brigade in 
standing camp from 6 wells of which 3 contain undrinkable 
and 2 drmkable water. There are a few trees. 


6 

BASRAH 

• 

. 16. — General 

direction 

- 

— 


N.-E. by 

E. The 

107 



route at 

first runs 


north over a plain with a very slight ascent. The soil is gravel- 
ly. There is fair camel-grazing and occasional houses with 
irrigated gardens. The whole of the country between Rafi- 
dhiyah and mile 6 is plentifully supplied with water from 
wells 5 to 6 feet deep ; they are especially numerous about 
mile 4. From mile 3 to 6 there is s(?attcred cultivation of rice, 
maize, lucerne, and dates, the pots being surrounded by 
tamarisk growth. This tract is called Dirhamiyah, and the 
population is about 6,000. There are large numbers of buffa- 
loes, cows, and sheep. 

At mile 8, site of old Basrah, and 3 miles off the track in a 
•direction south-west by west, is Zubair, a well-built town 
situated on slightly elevated ground with a ridge of broken 
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ground to the north-west, north, and north-east. Small 
quantities of supplies, a hdzdr, no fodder, 4 or 5 wells oi good 
water. In tTie time of the Euphrates flood a water channel 
which approaches the northern end of the town of Zubair, from 
the direction of Basrah, contains 2 feet of water. 

The route turns north-east. It then crosses an open 
barren plain. The soil is light brown, hard, and dusty ; it is 
free from stones. Erom mile 6 to mile 10 the route runs in a 
depression which is liable to be submerged by the Euphrates in 
high water season, to a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 

At mile 11 the date groves and gardens of Basrah commence. 

At mile 12, the road enters the town across a small bridge,, 
after which it passes under a built-over tunnel of houses, known 
as the Bab-al-Kuwait. Thence it emerges into the hdzdr s. 
The route for wheeled traffic goes through the city and hdzdr 
to reach the landing places on the river Shatt-al-’ Arab. Anim als 
can make their way through by various paths, as the irrigation 
channels are bridged for foot-passengers only. 

Between Zubair and Basrah there is a good, open road, but. 
it is unmetalled. 

At mile 16 Basrah British Consulate. 

Route No. S. 

From UMM QASR to ZUBAIR. 

29 miles, 2 stages. 

Authorities . — ^Military Report on the Region between 
Baghdad and the* Persian Gulf, 1911 ; Persian Gulf 
Gazetteer, 1908 ; Lieutenant R. A. Melhuish, R.I.M. ; 
Captain E. Percy Smith, 12th Cavalry ; Lieutenant 
R. Marrs, A. P. 0. 


Epitome. 

ffeneral Description . — The road consists of an undefined 
track across the desert. It is passable by all arms except 

E 2 
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heavy artillery and heavy motor transport, at all seasons, but 
it becomes heavy after much rain. Light motor lorries could 
use it regularly in dry weather. It is not liable to flooding. 

Water, — Plentiful. There are wells or water holes every 
few miles along the track, giving good water. At these places 
water is generally within 15 feet of surface, and could be got 
in unlimited quantities by sinking fresh wells. 

Ftiel and grazing, — Desert bushes provide a little fuel and 
camel grazing. Good sheep and camel grazing is found during 
the spring along the alternative route vid Safwan. 

Supplies and fomge — Nil, 

Camping grounds, — ^Unlimited space is available. 

Alternative route, — A. Vid Safwan and Eafldhiyah. 

Vmm Qasr, — The ruins of a mud fort stand about 1 mile 
from the right (west) bank of the Khor Zubair. About 300 
yards north of the fort there is a well, 12 feet deep, giving a 
plentiful supply of good water. The water of the Khor is 
undrinkable, and there are no other wells in the vicinity. 

Vessels of 26 feet draught and 460 feet length can navigate 
the Khor Zubair as far as Umm Qasr fort. 

About 4 miles south of the fort the Khor makes a sharp 
bend to the east. Landing is difficult here, as at low water 
there is a bank of soft mud and sand stretching 400>600 yards 
from the shore. The best landing place is found about 1 mile 
north of the bend. Here the slope of the bank is an even 
1-20, and at high tide, shallow native craft or barges could 
come close into the shore, which has a firm surface extending 
back to the higher ground, about 1 mile west of the Khor, on 
which the road runs. The tide ebbs very rapidly, sometimes 
as much as four feet in one hour, and when it is low there is 
about 6 inches of soft mud and sand on the slope of the bank, 
on which native craft or barges could lie. Further north of 
this landing place a strip of soft ground intervenes between 
the Khor and the higher ground on which the road runs. From 
the landing place the Arm ground should be followed due west 
from the Khor, until the higher ground is reached, -then due 
north to Umm Qasr fori. 
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Ko. of staM 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 UMM KAYAL (JAIB- 16. — General direction of 

AL-KHALAI) stage N.N.W. Route 

16 runs over open desert 

and going is good. Water can be found at the following places 
en rovte : — 


— - 

Distance 
from Umm 
Qasr Fort. 

Present 
number of 
wells gives 
sufficient 
water for 

Umm Qasr wells . 

1 Mile 

1 Battalion. 

Mafram „ 

6 Miles 


Radamah „ 

*9 .. 

1 Brigade. 

Riathib „ 

11 » 

1 Battalion. 

Rafetiyah „ 

14 „ 

9t 

Umm KayhaJ „ 

16 „ 

1 Brigade. 


By sinking fresh wells, the supply of water at each of the 
n-bove places could be greatly increased. 

2 ZUBAIR . . 13. — General direction of 

stage N.N.W. Route 

29 runs over open desert 

with very slight undulations. Going is good. Water is found 
at the following places : — 

Rafidiyah wells at mile 7. There are 5 wells of which 
3 contain undrinkable water and 2 contain drmk- 
able, but slightly bitter water. Water sufficient 
for 1 Brigade in standing camp. 

Agelah water holes at mile 8. Sweet water sufficient 
fox 1 Brigade in standing camp. 
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Dirhamiyah water holes at mile llj. Sweet water sufiS- 
oient for 1 Brigade in standing camp. Zubair 
draws its drinking water from these holes. A 
British brigade camped here for some weeks in the 
flood season of 1915. 

Zubair is a market town for the surrounding tribes. In 
addition to Dirhamiyah there are 3 sites suitable 
for camping grounds in the vicinity of Zubair. 

(») Barjisiyah Woods, 4J miles west of Zubair. There 
are 3 wells of sweet water in the southern part 
of the wood, and 1 in the northern part. The 
water is between 12 and 15 feet below the surface. 
There are several brackish, dry or disused wells. 
In April 1915, there were 12,000 Turkish troops 
encamped here. 

(ii) Shaibah, miles N.N.W. of Zubair, 5 wells, 
2 of which contain good water. Two British 
brigades encamped here in April 1915. 

(Hi) Fort George, IJ ^ miles E.N.E. of Zubair. A 
British brigade camped here for some weeks 
during the flood season of 1916. Men’s water 
had to come from Dirhamiyah (some 2 milea 
away). Animals watered from the flood water, 
but this is at times very brackish. 

West of and close to Zubair there are several wells, the 
water of which is brackish and is only used for cultivation. 
Generally speaking in the vicinity of Zubair, water which is 
found near the surface is sweet, whereas that which is found 
in deep wells is brackish. 

Alternative Route. 

UMM QASR TO ZUBAIR. 


34 miles. 


3 stages. 


Epitome, 

General Deacription , — This track is longer and heavier 
going than the direct route, but is much used by the Arabs^ 
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in the spring owing to the good grazing. The track is pass- 
able by all arms, except heavy artillery and heavy motor trans- 
port, at all seasons, but there are many strips of fine heavy 
sand to be crossed, which would greatly impede wheeled trans- 
port. It is not liable to flooding. 

Water , — As for direct route. 

Fud and grazing , — ^As for direct route. 

Supplies and forage , — As for direct route. 

Camping grounds , — As for direct route. 


No. of stage 



and total i 
distance. 

Details. 

# 


1 SAFWAN . . 14. — General direction of 

stage W.N.W. At 

14 mile 8 the wells of 

Riz-el-Banat are passed. The road is sandy and heavy. 
At Safwan there is the ruin of a mud fort. About 4 miles 
west of Safwan is the isolated hill, Jabal Sanam, which forms 
a good observation and signalling station. 

Water , — Sufficient for 1 brigade. The wells of which there 
is a large number are close to a palm grove 300 yards west 
of the ruined fort. Just north of Jabal Sanam water is to be 
found which is brackish but drinkable by animals. Good 
camel and sheep grazing. Plenty of scrub available for 
fuel. 


2 MO IL HAD . . 10. — General direction of 

stage N. Track 

24 is sandy but fairly 

good. 

Water , — Plentiful from wells, giving sufficient for 1 
Brigade. 

3 ZUBAIR . . 10, — General direction of 

stage N. At mile 4 

34 Bafldhiyah wells "Hre 

xeached and the direct route is followed to Zubair. 
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Feom FAO to BASRAH. 

66^ miles. 3 stages. 

Avthorities . — ^Lieutenant A. T. Wilson, 1912 ; J. 
Stagno-Navarra, August, 1912 ; Persian Gulf Gazetteer, 
1908 ; F. E. Crow and Major L. B. H. Haworth, 
December, 1912. 

Epitome, 

General Description , — A track regularly used by local 
inhabitants on their way to and from Basrah, on foot or on 
horse-back, but not for the transport of merchandise, for which 
purpose the river route is always employed. From Fao 
telegraph office to Ma’amrah, at mdle 6, there are difficulties, 
though not serious, for wheeled transport, and a rough road 
would have to bo made to give it access to the desert. But 
for this the road is fit for wheels the whole way, except after 
wet weather, when for as much as a month at a time it becomes 
too soft to move carts over it. It may be said to follow the 
telegraph line closely and to keep within two miles of the river, 
and within a few hundred yards of the date groves, all the 
way. It is excellent going in dry weather throughout its whole 
length. From near the fort at Fao, to Ma’amrah, a new dam 
has been made to keep out the salt water. Horses can 
go along the top of this embankment, but wheeled transport 
would have to keep to the west side of it on desert soil, and 
this is generally bad going for wheels, as it is at this point a 
salt mud flat which never dries, and is flooded at high tides. 
This condition, however, ceases above Shaikh Naghaimish’s 
village in Ma’amrah, 7 miles up stream from Fao Telegraph 
Office. At Durah, stage 1, and gaihan, stage 2, the date groves 
narrow down to a few yards, or are non-existent. The river 
is deep in both places, and ships with supplies can be brought 
close into the bank. 

Water , — Each village stands on a creek, generally providing 
good and plentiful water. There are no wells, but water is 
always easy to obtain from creeks or the river. The banks 
would generally require to be ramped to enable animals to- 
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get to the water’s edge, but this would present no diffioult}r« 
Near the sea, water should be taken with the falling tide^ 
especially when the river is low. 

Fuel . — great abundance of date-palm wood. 

Fodder . — ^Plenty of short grass inside the date plantations* 
Lucerne and barley are extensively grown and, in places, rice. 
Outside the date plantations there is no grazing, except in 
spring for sheep. 

Supplies . — ^Large quantities of dates, and a Httle straw 
and barley, are obtainable at the hamlets. The best dates 
are procurable at Durah and Saniyah, stage 1, the former 
tract also producing a few grapes, oranges, and figs. Meat 
is generally abundant, and milk, fairly so. A few donkeys 
and indifferent horses are to be found in many of the hamlets, 
most of which also possess boats. A considerable number 
of boats and barges could easily be collected. 


No. of stase 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


FAO . . • The administrative head- 

quarters of a district 
of the same name 
extending along the right bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab from 
the sea upwards for 8 miles ; a place of international importance. 
Fao station consists of two sets of telegraph offices, one Turkish 
and the other British : and a fort situated nearly 4 miles below 
the station. The Turkish telegraph quarters are built of stone, 
and were completed in 1913. Still further from the river 
are the British quarters, where there is water stored in 7 tanks, 
each holding 400 gallons. South of the British compound 
is the Sarai,. or Turkish Government building, a substantial 
single-storeyed brick structure of 6 rooms ; and near by is a 
village of huts with a population of 160 souls. Fao fort is about 
600 yards from the Shatt-al-’Arab, but at high tide the water 
washes up to its walls. It is roughly rectai^ular, and is out 
of repair. Its main face looks towards the mouth of the river 
and rises about 16 feet above the glacis. It is faced with a 
light coloured stone. Fao fort is now almost completely shut 
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in by date groves. Supplies oomprise dates, and very small 
quantities of wheat, barley, lucerne, and vegetables ; also a 
few cattle, and a very few sheep. (See also page 18.) 

1 BAWAIB . . 26. — General direction 

N.N.W. The road 

26 strikes away from the 

river through date groves to the desert ; from near the fort, 
4 miles below the telegraph station, to Ma’amrah, about 6 
miles above it, an embankment has recently been constructed 
to keep out the salt water at high-tide. Horses and men can 
move along the top of it, but not waggons (aee above). 

From Ma’amrah onwards the track is over dry hard desert 
(except in wet weather, when it is very boggy, and after high 
tide in spring when the river is in flood) and runs just behind 
the date groves and close to the telegraph line. 

Hamlets are met with every half mile or so in the date groves. 

At mile 7, village of Shaikh Naghaimish. 

At mile 10, village of Mukhrag. 

A few creeks run about J a mile into the desert, but they 
can easily be circumvented. 

At mile 18 Durah ; also known as Salih Bin Ibrahim ; milk, 
and a few sheep and chickens 

The route then enters theDawasir district, and traverses 
tracts as follows : — 

FaddSghiyah, in which is the village of Kut-al-Khal!fah ; 
Saniyah ; and Dawaib. 

2 ZAIN . . . 20. — General direction N. 

— From mile 27 to mile 

46 33, Island of Ziy&yah 

At mile 33 Dawasir district (uninhabited from mile 27) ends, 
and that of Saihan begins. 

At mile 34, village of Elhast ; 40 huts ; country hereabouts 
barren except for date palms. 

At mile 35, the SaihSn creek, and beyond it to mile 37} the 
district of Saniyah, with scattered huts and valuable date 
palms. 
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To mile 37 J, the district of Qat’ah with 7 hamlets. The 
Islands of Haji Salbuq, Bahriyas, and Gat’ ah lie off this tract. 

At mile 42J, the southern entrance of the Mutawa creek 
dividing the district of Oat’ ah from that of Kuwais, which is 
now entered. It extends inland for IJ miles. 

At mile 43, district of Umm-al-Gharb, also bounded by the 
Mutawa’ creek, here full of fish traps, and with the hamlets of 
Badr, Rasban, and Kilal on its banks. 

At mile 44, district of Mutawa’* (or Mutawa’iyah)* 
with 5 small hut villages. 

At mile 44J, the embouchure of the Karun river, on the 
right bank of which, IJ miles from its confluence with the 
Shatt-al-’Arab, is Muhammareh. 

At mile 46 the northern arm of the Mutawa’ creek, across 
which is the village of Zain consisting of 100 huts and situated 
opposite Umm-ar>Kasas — on Umm-al-Elhasaif island. 

There are 6 or 7 other villages in this district of Zain. 

3 BASRAH , . 20J.— W.N.W. To mil© 

46J, through the 

66J district of Zain when 

rout© enters Faiyadhi, a tract subtended throughout its length 
by the island of Umm-al-Yababi, and containing 5 hut 
villages. 

At mile 47j^, route enters district of Baljaniyah, opposite 
which are the north end of Umm-al-Elhasasif island, the island 
of Shamshamiyah, and the south end of TawaJiah-island. 

At mile 61jt> tract of Abul Fulus, containing a dozen small 
villages. 

At mil© 62|, tract of Abu Ibgai ; 8 or 9 hamlets. 

At mile 64J, Abul EJiiasib creek, with the town of that name 
on its north ba^, 2 miles from the creek mouth. Large hSzdr ; 

12.000 inhabitants ; vast groves of date palms ; 1,000 cattle. 

3.000 sheep and goats; 300 horses; 600 donkeys, and 60 
camels. 

At mile 55^, village of Labani ; 350 souls ; 3 mud and brick 
bouses and some huts. 

At mile 56, village of Nahr Kbos, 2 miles up a credk of 
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the same name; 100 yards on, hamlet of Abid Hamad; 70 
inhabitants ; also a well-built mansion. 

At mile 57, village of Abu Maghairah, 2J miles up a creek 
which joins the river near Sabiliyat, a village containing 4,000 
souls. Just above here is Sangar, a village of 1,300 souls ; 
several well-built brick and mud houses. 

At mile 58 J, Yahudi village and creek ; nameless tomb near 
mouth of latter. 

At mile 59 Hamadan-as-Saghir ; 100 souls. 

At mile 60J, Fajat-al-’Arab on Hamdan creek ; 450 souls. 
Town of Hamdan 2J miles up same creek ; 30 to 40 well-built 
houses, and many huts, 11,000 souls. Grazing good ; many 
date palms ; 2,500 cattle ; 1,000 sheep and goats ; 40 horses 
and 200 donkeys. 

At mile 60J, hamlet of Yusifan ; 600 yards above it, settle- 
ment of Bait Na’amah with a palatial mansion. 

At mile 61 J, village of Muhaijaran, 1,500 souls. 

At mile 62}, village of Mahaulat-az-Zahair ; 200 souls. 

At mile 63}, village of Saraji, 2,000 souls ; } of a mile above 
here is the Baradhiyah creek with hamlet of same name 1 mile 
up it ; 600 souls. 

At mile 64, village of Khorah, 2 miles up creek of same name^ 
4,000 inhabitants ; about 30 brick houses. 

At mile 66}, Basrah. {See pages 24 and 76.) 

Route No. 4. 

From BASRMI to BAGHDAD. (River Route.) 

498 miles. 

Authorities. — Military Report on the Region between 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, 1911 ; Lieutenants 
Gardner and Hamilton, January to May, 1907 ; J. G. 
Lorimer, 1912. 
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No- of stage 
and total 
dLstance. 


Details. 


. . QURNAH . . 46. — ^From the sea to the 

junction of the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris 
at Gurmat ’Ali at mile 5f, the river is called the Shatt-al-’Arab. 

Above Basrah the banks are low and fringed with date 
plantations. A few villages, clusters of mud huts, are scattered 
among the trees, and herds of cattle, sheep, and buffaloes 
graze along the banks. Much rice is grown between Basrah 
and Qumah. 

Qurnah is a place of 700 houses on the west bank of the 
Tigris, on the actual promontory at the old junction with the 
Euphrates. 

There are a few 2-storeyed brick houses on the bank, with 
gardens and date plantations. It was the seat of a Qaim- 
Maqam under Basrah. 

The date plantations extend some 4 miles above Qurnah, 
but after that only a few solitary clusters are to be seen until 
near Baghdad. 

Above Qurnah begin the great marshes of the Tigris and 
Euphrates which extend between the rivers, and as far as 
Hawizeh to the east. 

In spring the country is under water, with little visible 
but tall reeds and sedges. 

The marshes to the east are formed by the overflow of the 
Karkheh, Tib, and Dawairij rivers from the Pusht-i-Kuh 
mountains. One outlet called by Europeans the Hadd, but 
known locally as the Jahalah (always pronounced Chahalah), 
runs out of the Tigris just above ’Amarah. Another, the 
Swaib, the main outlet of the Karkheh, enters the Shatt-al- 
’Arab 6 miles below Qumah. 

76 • AL ’AZAIR (EZRA’S 29.— Pass A1 ’Azair 

TOMB) (Ezra’s Tomb), a 

group of buildings 
on the west bank, an important place of pilgrimage for Jews. 
Above this the river flows in a winding channel through the 
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Narrows with several sharp turns demanding careful navigation. 
The channel is deep with mud banks fairly firm. 

87 AKS-ASH-SHAI-TAN 12.— This most difficult 

OR THE DEVIL’S turn is called by 

ELBOW Europeans the Devil’s 

Elbow ; also requiring careful navigation. 

QASR SA’EDAH . The Muntafik and the 

A1 Bu Muhammad 
Arabs cultivate some 
ground near Qasr Sa’idah. They live mostly in reed huts, and 
use long, narrow boats. 

Pass Qasr Sa’idah, a small mud fort. 

103 QAL’AT SALIH . 16.— Pass Qal’at Salih 

or Shatrah, formerly 
the seat of a Qaim- 
Maqam, on the east bank, 500 houses some of Sabians. It 
is the centre of a qadha under Basrah, and steamers only stop 
when they have cargo. 

In Qal’at Salih are a few gardens of fruit and date trees ; 
high mud walls. 

The river gradually widens above this, having a belt of wheat 
and rice cultivation on both banks. 

At mile 12 above Qal’ at Salih the banks get slightly higher. 
Barley, wheat, maize, millet, sesame, and rice are the chief 
products. 

ABU SAIJAN . The wheat and barley 

extend in a strip 
along both banks. 
In spring and early summer abundance of good grass along the 
hanks. Pass Abu Saijan, a small grove of trees on the west 
hank, with a ziarat, 

132 ’AMARAH . , 29. — ’Amarah is on the 

east bank, and 
contains 1,500 houses, 
with a small, well supplied hdz&r. The population are settled 
Arabs, with some Persians and Sabians, 20 houses of Christians, 
and 60 of Jews. The Moslems are chiefly Shi’ahs. The houses 
-are of sun-dried bricks and mud, with some of burnt bricks. A 
branch of the Tigris, the Chahalah, flows out immediately above 
the town. It was the centre of a sanjaq, and had a barrack for 
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200 men ; there was always nominally a battalion here. It 
was a regular stopping-place for steamers ; they came alongside 
the wharf, which is faced with brick and is about J a mile long. 

There is a bridge of boats, of 23 light wooden pontoons, 
covered with bitumen, each 26 feet long and 10 feet broad, with 
a free board of 6 feet. The waterway is 12 feet, and the road 
way 20 feet wide, of wood, with fascines covered with clay. 

’Amarah is a thriving place, exportiag wheat and barley 
from the country along the Chahalah (Hadd) channel. Between 
’Amarah and Dizful, in Persia, there is a certain caravan traffic. 

Along both banks there are a few date plantations and 
gardens. 

At mile 16 above ’Amarah cultivation ceases. At ’Amarah 
the river is 260 yards wide, and up stream becomes wider, less 
water losing itself in the marshes, (See page 98.) 

174 ’ALI-ASH-SHARQI 42. — Pass ’Ali-ash-Sharqi, 

a small shrine on the 
east bank in a grove 
• of trees. 

188 FILAIFILAH • . 14. — Two hours higher 

up on the east bank 
is Pilaiiilah ; 60^ 

Arab mud huts with small gardens and a few date trees. 

211 ’ALI-AL-GHARBI 23. 

The river is 300 to 360 yards wide, and the banks slightly 
increase in height. At ’Ali-al-Gharbi the river makes a wide 
eastern bend, and approaches to within 30 miles of the Pusht- 
i-Kuh range, on the Persian Frontier. 

243 SHAIKH SA’AD • 32. — Situated on a small 

area of ground which 
is above high flood 
level. 

286 KUT-AL- AMARAH 74.— Kut-al- Amarah is 285 

miles from Basrah 
following the winding^ 
of the river, and 214 miles from Baghdad. 

A caravan route leads from here through Jasan and Badrah 
to Mandali, and forms the outlet for the trade of those districts. 
A difficult hill track leads by Zurbatieh and Deh Bala to- 
Kirmanshah. 
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A caravan route lies across the desert to Baghdad, following 
the general direction of the Tigris, and crossing the Diyalah 
at the boat bridge, at its junction with the Tigris. 

Occasional caravans come from Shushtar and Dizful along 
the foot of the Pusht-i-Kuh ; but the Bani Lam Arabs have 
made this route insecure. 

The northern entrance of the Gharaf or Shatt-al-Hai 
stream is opposite Kut. It can be navigated by native boats 
when the water is high in spring. 

The Tigris at Kut is 400 yards wide, and above it the banks 
heoome higher. 

331 BAGHAILAH . 46. — Pass Baghailah,* a 

settlement built in 
1885, containing 100 

houses on the west bank, and fairly thriving. 

387 ’AZIZIYAH • • 56.— ’Aziziyah, 60 houses 

on the east bank, 
with a telegraph 
office. 

The Government has made spasmodic efforts to settle this 
fertile country. On the Tigris are Baghailah, Suwairah (or 
Juwaimisal), ’Aziziyah, and Salman Pak, each having a small 
mud fort with a few zaptiahs. They are all in a fairly thrivmg 
condition, except Salman Pak ; but there still remain immense 
tracts of fertile country, uninhabited except by a few wandenng 
nomads only requiring irrigation to become fruitful. 

407 BAGHDADIYAH . 20. — Enter a wide loop 

of the river in which 
are the ruins of a 
mud fort caUed Baghdadiyah, on some low sandy mounds, 
rising 1(X) feet above the river which winds very much here. 

417 SUWAIRAH (OR . 10.— On the west bank, 

JAZIRAH, OR near the north end of 

flUWAIMISAH) this loop, is Suwairah, 

a settlement of 50 houses. 

A few gardens behind the village and a small mud fort at the 
north end of the place, 100 yards square with loopholed walls. 
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20 feet high and circular flanking towers at the comers for 
defence against Arab raids. A khan about 1 mile above the 
village. 

467 CTESIPHON (TAQ- 50. — Enter a long bend, 

I-KISRA) near Ctesiphon, which 

doubles back almost 
on itself. The Arch of Ctesiphon, or the Taq-i-Kisra, stands in 
the chord of the bend, overlooking the ruins of Seleucia on the 
west bank, and Ctesiphon on the east. It is a good landmark, 
visible 3 hours off. 

There was a small gunpowder factory on the west bank, 
which utilized the saltpetre found in the vicinity, but it is 
now unused. 

479 DIYALAH RIVER 12.— Pass the mouth of 

the Diyalah. Several 
small mud villages on 
both banks, while the fringe of cultivation on the banks become 
nearly continuous. 

There is a boat bridge of 13 pontoons over the Diyalah 
near the junction of the Baghdad -Kut-al-Amarah route. 

Below Baghdad, and above the mouth of the Diyalah, is 
an island with brushwood and trees ; the banks are lined with 
date gardens J to ^ mile from the bank, beyond which is an 
extent of cultivated country. Each date garden is surrounded 
by a high mud wall and irrigated by water-lifts. 

498 BAGHDAD . . 19. — A sharp bend of the 

river brings Baghdad 
into view. 

At Qararah, about 3 miles above the junction of the Diyalah, 
is a boat bridge of 40 pontoons over the Tigris. 

Baghdad is the capital of ’Iraq, and is built on both sides 
of the Tigris ; undefended, but almost surrounded by a raised 
road, many 3-storeyed houses of brick ; 4,000 shops, over 200 
khans, and many mosques ; population, about 140,0(W. Water 
for drinking purposes is obtained either by means of pipes 
from the Tigris, or, as is generally the case, from carriers. 
A large number of houses possess wells, biit the water in them 
is not drinkable. Fuel is abundant, and fodder (for cattle. 
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donkeys, mules, camels, etc.) is fairly so, that for horses being 
indifferent. Supplies consist of rice, wheat, barley, and other 
cereals ; also fruit and vegetables. Livestock plentiful ; 
domestic birds in considerable numbers. (See also page 37.) 

Route No. 5. 

Route Report from BASRAH to QURNAH, by 
Land Route along Right Bank of SHATT-AL- 
*ARAB, April, 1916. 

43 miles. 4 stages. 

Authorities. — ‘‘ Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Vol. 
II, 1908 ; ” “ Field Notes — Mesopotamia, ’’ 1915 ; 

Major H. R. C. Parke ; Lieutenant J. M. Craig, 
43rd Erinpura Regiment ; Reports by various officers, 
December, 1916; Captain Everett, R.E., January, 
1916 ; Lieutenant J. P. Trousdall, 12th Cavalry, 
March, 1916. 

Epitome. 

General. — The Route is practicable throughout for all arms 
except during the high flood season (April, May and June). 
During the greater part of these months, considerable portions 
of the road, up to Steamer Point in the fourth stage, are liable 
to be flooded. Pack transport could move over the road, 
in normal years, up to about the middle of April. Beyond 
Steamer Point there is an embanked road which is generally 
above flood level but was under water this flood season (1916). 
After rain portions of the road become very heavy and difficult 
for wheeled traffic. 

The following report refers only to the period of the year 
during which the road is normally open, i.e., July to March 
inclusive. 

ObsUicles. — ^The road crosses 6 bridges, all of which are 
capable of carrying Field guns. In addition to the above 
there are a few shallow creeks, the sides of which require ramping 
for wheeled traffic. 
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Communications , — ^There is a telegraph line (two wires, 
iron tubular posts) running adjacent to the road the whole 
way. If river transport, other than steamers, is used, the 
length of the marshes and the positions of camping grounds 
must depend on the rate at which the boats can move, which 
with a head wind, is very slow. From Gurmat Ali up to the 
bend of the river four miles below Nahr Umr, the bank consists 
of shelving mud for 20 or 30 yards from the water, and dis- 
embarkation of stores is difficult. For the remainder of the 
Route, good landing places are easily found. The total dis- 
tance by water from Ashar is 46 miles. 

Water , — Good and plentiful from the Shatt-al-*Arab, and 
from creeks flowing from it. The marsh water is generally 
brackish and undrinkable. 

Supplies, — Dates, eggs, chicken, sheep, grain, milk, and 
wild duck can be bought in small quantities from villages en 
route. There is a certain amount of scrub suitable for cattle 
grazing and fuel along the west of the road. 

Camping grounds , — There is unlimited camping space, 
except during the flood season (March to June inclusive), when 
the marshes run close along side, or actually flood, the road. 
As long as the road itself is not closed by floods, sufficient dry 
camping space can be found for at least one brigade of Infantry. 
The camping ground at Steamer Point though usually above 
flood level was under water from May to July 1916. 


No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 ABDUL LATIF . 4J. — General direction of 

stage N.N.W. The 

4k\ road is good going 

during the dry season, but after rain it becomes heavy. The 
starting point is the junction of the Baghdad and ’Ashar roads, 
about one mile west of Makina Masus. From here the road 
lies over open desert. On its right is a grove of date palms, 
which stretches down to the river. At mile f the road crosses 
an irrigation bund about 10 feet high by an easy gradient, and 
from here the Margil road branches ofl N.£. At mile 3 the 
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road approaches Gurmat ’Ali which stands in the angle between 
the Shatt-aJ-*Arab and the New Euphrates channel. East of 
Gurmat ’Ali along the bank of the Shatt-al-’Arab there is a line 
of 12 brick kilns, 15 to 25 feet high. The road crosses the 
New Euphrates at mile 4 by a bridge formed of tubular 
pontoons ; length of bridge 200 yards. The northern section 
of the bridge can be swung open to allow boats to pass. The 
camping ground, consisting of two rectangular sites, one on 
each side of the road, is reached at mile 4J, J mile beyond the 
bridge. Between the road and the Shatt-al-’Arab there is a 
further line of brick kilns, where a large number of bricks are 
available. Water good and plentiful from the Shatt-al-’Arab. 
The best landing and watering-place is just south of the line 
of brick kilns, but the approaches are difficult owing to mud. 

2 NAHR UMR • . 12J. — General direction of 

stage N.W. following 

17 the bank of the Shatt- 

al-’Arab, but keeping to the west of the cultivated area. The 
road is heavy and difficult for wheeled traffic up to the Miyadiyah 
canal, but beyond this it lies over desert and is good going. 
After rain it becomes very heavy. It passes close to a few 
mat-shed hamlets, but no supplies can be counted on. At 
mile 1 J the Miyadiyah canal is crossed by a trestle bridge, 180 
feet long. At mile 2, as the floods rise, the water on the west 
approaches to within a few yards of the road for about J mile, 
and eventually renders it impassable. At mile 3, reach Limshan ^ 
mounds, standing about 10 feet above the plain. At mile 
6J the road bears N.W. keeping further from the river. East 
of this point and close to the river there is a high building, 
affording a good observation station. At mile 8 a long mound, 
standing 6 feet above the plain, is passed at J mile east of road. 
At mile 11 the road again approaches the cultivated river 
belt passes within J mile of several brick kilns and bears W. 
by N. to Nahr Umr camping ground. For a distance ot about 
1 mile up to Nahr Umr the ground is sandy and heavy. 
The camping ground lies north of the road, between it and the 
river, and about 300 yards downstream of 6 isolated date palms. 
S.W. and W. of the camping ground, there are several mounds 
standing about 10 feet above the plain. Water good and plenti- 
ful from the Shatt-al-’Arab to which the approaches are easy. 
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Mahailahs can come alongside opposite the camping ground. 

3 SHAFI . . . 12. — General direction of 

stage N.W. following 

29 the course of the Shatt- 

al-'Arab and keeping at a distance of about 1 mile from it. The 
road is passable by all arms, it lies over a mud plain, which 
in dry weather is good going, but becomes slippery and heavy 
after rain. The road crosses a few water cuts, which require 
ramping for wheeled traffic. For 1 mile after leaving camp 
the road is heavy and sandy. At mile 2 it crosses a creek, 
which in flood season has about 2 feet of water in it, and re- 
quires to be ramped for the passage of wheeled traffic. From 
mile 6 to mile 7, some mounds, standing about 20 feet high, 
tfre met with on each side of the road. 

The tomb of Sufman Bin Baud is passed on the west of the 
road at a distance of miles and on the east of the road is 
the village of Bair. As the flood rises (in March) the water 
approaches to within J mile of the mounds on the west of the 
road, and of the road itself from Bair to Yasseh at mile 10. 
The 2 telegraph poles which mark the Shaft Canal are visible 
from Yasseh, immediately north of which are two canal cuts, 
which require ramping. At Yasseh the road passes between 
some low mounds, and another is met with west of the road 
at mile 11, At mile 13, after crossing about J mile of broken 
ground, the road crosses the Shafi Canal by a boat bridge, 
50 yards long. The camp is about J mile north of the bridge, 
just beyond 2 brick kilns about 25 feet high. Water plentiful 
from Shatt-al-’Arab to which the approaches ^re easy. Good 
landing and watering-place opposite camp. 

4 QURNAH . . 14. — General direction of 

stage N.W. Road 

43 runs within J mile 

of river bank up to mile 4, then bears away from it and runs 
direct to Qumah. Road passable for all arms. It becomes 
heavy and difficult for wheeled transport after rain, but in dry 
weather the going is good. At mile 4J and at mile SJ the 
road crosses 2 sh^ow creeks containing a little water in flood 
season. These form no obstacle but the banks need to be 
ramped. At mile 5^ the small mat village of Shunainah 
is passed on the east of the road and about ^ mile from it. 
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At mile 7 the road crosses by a rail and plank bridge the 
Ghumaili creek, 12 feet broad, containing good water. 
The road is here within a mile of the marsh, and as the 
flood rises the approaches to the bridge become very bad. 
From here an embanked road runs along the north bank of 
the canal to the river at Steamer Point, where there are landing 
places and a camping area, protected from floods by bunds. 
From Steamer Point an embanked road, which is passable 
throughout the flood season, runs N. by W. to the junction of 
the Shatt-al-’Arab and the Euphrates. During the non-flood 
season, the track leading direct from the Ghumaili bridge 
over the desert should be used. The cultivated river belt is 
entered at mile 11. At mile 12 the Euphrates is crossed by a 
boat bridge, 120 yards long and Qurnah is reached. ITbe 
camping ground lies west of a bund about J mile from the 
bank of Tigris, distant IJ miles from the bridge. Water good 
and plentiful from the Tigris. There are numerous landing 
places at Qurnah, which is a village of some 700 houses, with 
gardens and date plantations. There is a telegraph office here. 

Route No. 6. 

Route Report from QURNAH to ’AMARAH, by 
Land Route along Banks of Tigris, January 
1916. 

70 miles, 6 stages. 

Authorities. — ‘‘ Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf,” Vol. 
II, 1908; .‘‘Field Notes — ^Mesopotamia,"’ 1916; 
Lieutenant J. McCracken ; “ Survey of India,” 
November 1915 ; Major C. V. Cox, 67th Punjabis, and 
Captain S. Pemberton, R.E., October 1915 ; Captain 
G. L. Farran, 4th Cavalry; and Lieutenant S. Gray, 
I.A.R., December 1916. 

N. B. — Since {his report was written a Railway line has been 
constrticted between Qurnah and ^Amarah. 

MpiUme. 

General. — ^The Route is impassable for all arms in the flood 
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season (March, April, May, June), and after heavy rain. The 
sections between Muzaibilah and Sarifah, where the route crosses 
marsh and low-lying ground, is impassable for guns except at 
the driest time of the year ; September to January, both in- 
clusive, ^e remainder of the route could, with improved 
bridging, ^ made practicable for all arms during the whole 
of the dry season. The going is generally very rough. 

Obstacles , — In addition to the marsh mentioned above, the 
chief obstacles are the numerous canals and water outs. Tem- 
porary wooden bridges have, however, been thrown across 
the larger of these, but these bridges require strengthening for 
continuous traffic. The approaches to the smaller water cuts 
have been improved. The Tigris is crossed at Umm Mas-ha 
near Qal’at Salih by a bridge of boats. 

Water , — Good and plentiful from the Tigris and its 
tributaries. ' 

Su'p'pUea. — ^Dates, eggs, chicken, sheep, grain and a little 
milk and wild duck can be bought at most of the villages en 
route. Some grazing and fuel can be found alongside the road. 

Communications . — The route follows the telegraph line 
(two wires, iron tubular posts) the whole way. If river trans- 
port, other than steamers, be used, the length of the marches 
depends very largely on the rate at which the boats can move. 
With a head wind progress is very slow, and it takes roughly 
10 hours to do a distance of 16-18 miles by river correspond- 
ing to 12-14 miles by road. The total distance by river is 
96 miles. 

Camping grounds . — In high flood season (March to June) 
the following localities stand above water ; — 

(а) Qumah — right bank only. The left bank is subject to 

inundation. Qumah itself, including Fort Snipe, 
would accommodate a division with difficulty. 

(б) The Abu Aran and adjoining mounds within 10 miles 

up-stream of Qurnah — mostly right bank — would, 
if necessary, accommodate a division. 

(c) Within 2J miles of Abu Bubah on left bank there is 
a tomb about 1 J miles from the Tigris. This stands 
on a mound big enough to hold a brigade. There 
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is another mound close to the river which would 
also hold a brigade. 

(d) From^Qal’at Salih to ’Amarah, both inclusive, the 
country is above high flood level on both banks, and 
is generally suitable for camping grounds throughout. 

(f) ’Amarah affords good camping facilities for an un- 
limited number of troops. K camped on right bank, 
or on left bank up-stream of the Musharrah Canal, the 
width of dry ground is limited. There are good 
sites lying between the Musharrah and Jahalah 
Canals and between the Jahalah Canal and the 
Tigris (left bank) S.E. of town. 

(/) Generally speaking there is unlimited camping space 
at all halting places during the low river season. 
(September to January inclusive). 


Ko. of stage 
and total 


Dbiails. 


distance. 





1 SAKRICHAH 12J.— General direction of 

— stage N. N. W. to mile 

m 3A, then north. The 

road is a sandy track, easy going. The country to the west 
of the road is thick grass and difficult for all arms. The 
villages are mostly of reed huts but there are a few mud houses. 
At mile 3} a creek, in dry season, 10 yards wide and 4 feet deep 
with muddy bottom, is crossed by a single trestle bridge with 
a 9-foot roadway. (In the flood season, the creek is 16 yards 
wide by 6 feet deep). At mile a creek, empty in dry season, 
but 10 yards wide and 5 feet deep in the flood season, is crossed. 
At mile 6 Norfolk Hill, 15 feet high, which forms a good signal 
station, is passed on the right, and just beyond it, the villages 
of Jabbah and Tash on the left. At mile 5 the Barbukh creek 
is crossed by a wooden trestle bridge 20 yards long, ramped 
with sand bags. The bottom is muddy and the water in dry 
season 4 feet deep. Passing the villages of ’Aluwah and Jal’ah 
on the right, the road crosses a small creek with 2 feet to 4 
feet of water by a single trestle bridge at mile 6J, and leaving 
the towers of Abu Aran on the right, reaohea a deep and fast 
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flowing creek at mile 7, which is crossed by a bridge of 4 trestles, 
20 yards long. The creek is, in dry season, 8 feet deep. From 
here to mile 12, where the Sakrichah creek is reached, the track 
continues a little to the west of the telegraph line and loaves 
the village of Maziblah two miles to the east ; the low range 
of sand-hills, skirting the track to the west, and also the old 
Turkish entrenched position through which it passes, forming 
good signal stations. The Sakrichah creek is 4 feet to 6 feet 
deep. It is crossed by a bridge, 20 yards long, made of 6 wooden 
treaties. The most suitable camping ground is about ^-mile 
beyond the creek. 

2 EZRA’S TOMB T.O. 12^. — General direction of 
stage approximately 

25 that of the river. The 

road is a sandy track, rough in many places, and requires 
much work to make it at all easy for transport. The country 
to the west of the road is almost impassable for all arms, being 
marshy and covered with high grass. At mile 1 some sand- 
hills 15 feet high, which form a good signal station, are passed 
on the right, and, just beyond, a creek, 15 yards broad, is 
crossed by a bridge of two wooden trestles. During the next 
mile three small creeks are crossed by small wooden bridges. 
At mile 3 the village of Malzum is passed on the left. At 
mile 4| a 15-foot mound, which forms a good signal station 
is passed on the left, and at mile 5 the village of Sarifah, on 
the right. The road between Malzum and Sarifah is very 
rough and difi&cult for wheeled transport. Just beyond 
Sarifah the Suhaifah canal, a fast flowing stream, 6 feet to 
8 feet deep with steep banks and 20 yards broad, is crossed 
by a good firm bridge, up to 2 tons, of 6 wooden trestles. At 
rnile 8J a 10-foot mound is passed on the left, which forms 
a suitable position for a signal station. At mile 9^ a fast 
flowing creek, 12 yards broad by 4 feet deep, with steep banks, 
is crossed by a 2 -trestle bridge. Just beyond the canal the 
village of Abu Khilkhal is passed on the right. At mile lOj^ 
a 15-foot mound is passed on the left, ^ a mile from the track, 
and at miles 11 and 11^ two small mud towers, 15 feet high, 
on the right, all of which form good signal stations. At inile 
12 the vifiage of ’Azair is passed, and half a mile beyond it 
a good camping ground is reached near Ezra’s Tomb. The 
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•date trees round Ezra’s Tomb are very conspicuous and can 
be seen for miles. 

3 ABU TAMR . . 13. — General direction of 

the stage is approxi- 

38 mately that of the 

river. For the first seven miles the going is good, but after 
passing the marsh the road is badly defined and is crossed by 
many irrigation cuts difficult for transport. At mile 2J, 3J 
and Sh the villages of Zabun, Kasarah, and Mantaris are 
passed on the right, and at mile 9 a small fort, which forms a 
good signal station. The village of Abu Rubah is passed, also 
on the right at mile 11, and from here to the camping* ground 
which is just short of Abu Tamr canal, the gomg is extremely 
rough. For the first seven miles tho country to the left of the 
road is marsh, from there to Mantaris, rough grass, and from 
there on, open low bush. 

4 LATLATAH (QAL’AT O^-^General direction of 

SALIB) T.O. the stage is north- 

m west to Hafairah 

where it joins the Tigris again. From there it follows the 
right bank to Umm Mas-ha where it crosses to the left bank. 
For the first 3} miles the track is over deep sand crossed by 
many cuts, and is extremely heavjc for draught animals. After 
crossing the Sulaiman canal the going is good. On leaving 
the camp, the Abu Tamr canal, 16 yards wide, is crossed by 
a 3-trestle bridge with a 10-foot roadway, steep ramp, 
sandy approach. The track then crosses two deep water 
cuts, which form a considerable obstacle. At mile 1 the 
village of Khashim is passed, at mile 3V the Sulaiman canal 
is crossed by a bridge, and at mile the Saiyid canal (io 
yards wide and 3 feet deep) is crossed by a 3 -trestle bridge, 
steep ramp and deep sandy approach. The Tigris is crossed 
at Umm Mas-ha by a swinging bridge of 16 boats ; the bridge 
is 100 yards long, with a 10-foot clear roadway, and is suit- 
able for all arms. The camping ground is at Latlatah, -which 
is 2} miles N.N.W. of Qal’at Salih, but separated from it 
by the deep Michriyah canal. 

5 ABU SEDRAH • llj. — General direction of 
stage N.N.W. Going 

59 is fair on the whole. 
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At mile 3 a small canal is crossed by a wooden bridge. At 
mile 6^ a suitable site for a camping ground is passed at 
Basatinah, and beyond it a creek, 4 yards broad by 3 feet deep 
is crossed by a bridge. For the next mile the track is over 
marshy ground, a small creek, bridged, being crossed at mile 
7. Between miles 7 and 8 the track crosses numerous dry 
water cuts, which are crossed by earthen causeways. At 
mile 8 a canal, 4 yards wide by 2 feet deep, is crossed by a 
bridge. From here to mile 10, where a creek (3 yards broad 
by 2 feet deep) is also crossed by a bridge, the track crosses 
marshy ground. There is a site for a camping ground at Abu 
Sidrah, opposite a clump of trees on the right bank. ^ 

6 ’AMARAH T.O., P.O. 11. — General direction of 

stage N.N.W. to mile 

70 5, then N. The road 

traverses an open grassy plain, intersected by numerous dry 
water cuts, which, however, present no serious obstacle. Tlw 
only one which is bridged, is met just after leaving camp, 
3 yards broad by 2 feet deep. At mile 4J the road crosses 
an unbridged canal cut, about 1^ foot deep, which forms a 
considerable obstacle in wet weather. At mile 5 there is a 
good site for a camping ground near MuUa Farman’s House. 

Route No. 7. 

Route Report from ’AMARAH to ALI GHARBI by 
Land Route along Left Bank of TIGRIS, April 
1916. 

62 miles. 5 stages. 

Authorities . — “ Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 
Volume II, 1908.” “ Field Notes — Mesopotamia, 1915.” 
Colonel C. G. Tribe, 4:1st Dogras, January; Captain 
W. Everett, R. E., February; 2nd-Lieutenant A. 
Venables, I.A.R., February; Captain R. A. Yearsley, 
28th P.I., December. 

> The route is practicable throughout by all arms, except 
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during the high flood seajson (April, May and June). During 
the greater part of these months, considerable portions of the 
road are flooded, both from inundations from the marshes east 
of the river and from the river itself. Wheeled transport can 
in normal years, move over the track up to the end of March, 
but with considerable difficulty during this latter month. After 
heavy rain portions of the road become very heavy and prac- 
tically impassable by wheeled transport, until the ground 
dries. 

The following report refers only to the period of the year 
during which the road is normally open, t.e., July to March 
* inclusive. 

Obstacles . — ^The road crosses numerous shallow creeks and 
canal cuts, the most important of which are noted in the report. 
During the dry season these are easily crossed by all arms, but 
require to be ramped for the passage of wheeled traffic. As 
the river rises, many of them fill with water, and some kind of 
improvised bridge is necessary to enable wheeled transport to 
cross them. Th^re are several other less important canal outs, 
which present no obstacle. 

Communications . — A telegraph line runs along the opposite 
bank of the Tigris. If river transport, other than steamers is 
used, the length of the marches and the positions of camping 
grounds must depend on the rate at which the boats can move, 
which with a head wind is very slow. Good landing places can 
be found every few miles. The total distance by water is 72 
miles. 

Water . — Good and plentiful from the Tigris. The marsh 
water is generally brackish and undrinkable. 

Supplies. — Dates, eggs, chicken, sheep, grain, milk and wild 
•duck can be bought in small quantities from villages en route. 
There is a small amount of scrub suitable for cattle grazing and 
fuel along the river bank. 

Camping grounds, — There is unlimited camping space except 
during the flood season (March to June inclusive) when the 
marshes run close alongside, or actually flood, the road. As 
long as the road itself is not closed by floods, sufficiwit dry camp- 
ing space can De found for at least one Brigade of Infantry. 
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No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 ABAD ALI . . 14J. — General direction of 

stage W. by N., follow- 

14^ ing the left bank of the 

Tigris. The road runs over desert, which is, in dry weather, 
good going for all arms, although there are a few heavy, sandy 
stretches. Several shallow canal cuts, which require ramping 
for wheeled traffic, are met with. Only the most important are 
mentioned in this report. 

Starting from the bridge over the Chabalah Canal the track 
keeps to the north of the camp, and rujis N.W. towards the 
right edge of the most distant visible grove of date palms, which 
it reaches at mile 3, ^ Up to mile 1, i.e., until the camping 
ground is passed, the road is in bad repair and is heavy and 
dusty. At mile 3 the track reaches the comer of some date 
palm gardens, with mud walls 10 to 12 feet high. The end of 
the date gardens at mile is marked by a conspicuous bushy 
tree standing on the river bank near some mud ruins. The 
ground is here very rough for about 600 yards. The track 
passes close alongside the river bank, and then bears W. by S., 
direct to the next bend in the river, which it meets at mile 6J. 
Opposite to this point, on the right bank of the Tigris, is a date 
plantation, with a conspicuous house and tower, called Bustan 
^t Taiyif. Between mile 4J and mile 6J the open stretch of 
ground in the bend of the river provides good camping and 
watering facilities. From mile 6J the track follows the river 
bank, crossing several shallow canal cuts. At mile 7J there is 
a ruined mud tower. The track is here soft and heavy, but it 
improves before reaching a large square fort with comc^r towers, 
called Shaikh Shabib, at mile 8f. Just before reaching this 
point the track leaves the river and strikes W. by N. For 
about half a mile very heavy going is met with, offering diffi- 
culties to wheeled traffic, but further on the track improves 
considerably, passing through extremely featureless country, 
until it reaches the river again at mile 13J. Here there are a 
few ruined mud houses, and a suitable site for a camping ground 
can be found. The camping ground is reached | mile further 
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On, and IJ miles S. of Abad Ali, just beyond a shallow triple 
canal cut 16 yards wide. Water good and plentiful from 
Tigris. No grazing nor fuel. As the floods rise, the track 
from mile 8| to mile 13J, where the river is again met with, 
becomes impassable, and a line should be taken close alongside 
the river bank. 

For the first two miles after leaving Shaikh Shabib’s fort, 
at mile 8|, the going is heavy and difficult for carts. It then 
improves and remains fairly good until the direct track is joined 
at mile 13J. South of this point, in a loop of the Tigris, there 
is about 1,000 yards of scrub jungle. This river track crosses 
numerous canal cuts, and adds about 1 mile to the length of 
the march. 

The following are |)he principal canal cuts met with in this 
stage : — 


Distance from Camp m 
miles. 

Breadth 
in feet. 

Depth 
in feet. 

State at the beginning of 

1 February. 

31 

16 

51 


41 

' 35 

3 


41 

: 16 

4 

6* of water. 

5 

16 

5 

1 Dry, 

51 

15 

5 

1 ” 

1 

7f 

16 

3 

1 6^^ of water. 

(Elver track) 91 

36 

41 

31' 

» 10| 

13 

3 

! y 

» 111 

30 

6 



2 SHAIKH JUWI . 13J. — General direction of 

stage N.W., following 

27f the left bank of the 

Tigris. In dry weather, the road is passable throughout by all 
arms, but is very heavy in parts, and is generally worse than 
the first stage. Up to mile 1 the ground is low Ijfing, and is 
liable to be flood^ by spillage from an inundation which 
forms on the right of the track, and about 500 yards from it 
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as soon as the floods begin to rise. In dry weather the going 
is good. At mile IJ, opposite the nomad village of Abad Ali, 
there are a few himdred yards of heavy going. The river here 
bends away to the west, and is met again at mile 2^. The 
next half mile is soft and rough, and is very difficult after any 
rain. At mile the river again bends westwards and is met 
agfitin at mile 3^. At mile 3 the track passes close to the E. of 
a small mat village, but better going is found to the W. of it. 
From mile 3J to mile 6 the track keeps close to the river. At 
mile it crosses a dry canal cut 12 yards wide and 2J feet 
deep, and at mile 5 J a canal 9 yards wide and 5 feet deep, which 
in February has about 2 feet of water in it. At mile 6 some 
ruined mud towers are passed on the left of the track, and a 
few hundred yards beyond these, a narrow cultivated strip, 
running E. from the river bank, is crossed. From this point 
for about 1 mile the road is very soft and sandy. The track 
continues close alongside the river and from mile to mile 
several suitable places can be found for watering animals. At 
mile 8 two canal cuts are crossed, each about 6 yards wide and 
4 feet deep, containing a little water. From here the road runs 
along the top of a bund, 90 yards long close to the river bank. 
Beyond the bund for about half a mile the going is soft and 
heavy. From mile 8J, Kumait, a conspicuous walled village on 
the right bank comes into view. The track here leaves the river 
and runs due North, passing Kumait at distance of about 1,000 
yards. For about 1 mile, when opposite Kumait, the going is 
over plough, and is extremely heavy and difficult for wheeled 
transport. Slightly better going is found by keeping close along- 
side the river bank, passing a large ruined mud fort on the 
left, 1,000 yards south of Kumait ; but this route also crosses 
heavy plough for about half a mile opposite Kumait. At mile 
12, where the track again approaches the river, a few hundred 
yards of heavy ground are met with. From here the going is 
good up to mile 13| where the camping ground is reached. This 
is at a sharp salient of the river 1 J miles N. of Shaikh Juwi and 
just beyond a small square mud fort with two round red brick 
towers. Water good and plentiful from Tigris. No grazing nor 
fuel. 

3 


40i 


SULAIMAN 


13. — General direction of 
stage N.W. The track 
lies over open desert. 
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sparsely covered with scrub, and is in dry weather, good going 
for all arms. No water is found until the next camping ground. 
After heavy rain or as the floods begin to rise, this track is 
impassable, and an alternative track must be taken, following 
the river bank more closely. The dry weather track leaves the 
river about half a mile west of camp and strikes N.W., passing 
a square 4-towered mud fort about 600 yards distant on the 
left. From here the village of Ali Ash Sharqi is visible. Up to 
mile 7 the going is good over a level grassy plain. From this 
point Ali Ash Sharqi bears due west, at a distance of about 3 
miles. The track still continues good but is dusty, and the 
ground on either side is uneven with deep ruts and fissures. 
These are caused by the fact that the country is low lying and 
remains longer under water during the flood season. From mile 
10 till the river is reached at mile 12 J the country is covered 
with scrub, and is intersected fairly frequently by dry irrigation 
cuts, but the going continues good. Camp is reached at mile 13 
at the N. E. comer of the sharp bend in the river f of a mile 
E. of Sulaiman. Water good and plentiful from the Tigris. 
Camel grazing and scrub plentiful. The flood track keeps close 
alongside the river bank. It passes close to a 4-towered mud 
fort at mile J, and a 2-towered mud fort at mile IJ. About 
800 yards further on the track keeps just south of a patch of 
nitre-covered mud. At mile 3 there is about 200 yards of very 
soft ground. At mile 4| the track runs between the river and 
an inundation, keeping along the river bank, and passing close 
to a small mat village, opposite which the Dujailah canal takes 
off from the right bank of the Tigris, In the loop of the river 
here there is thick scrub jungle. At mile 5 the road runs for 80 
yards along a bund between the river and an inundation ; the 
going is very rough. At mile 7J opposite the ruined fort of 
Husaiyah Salhi, on the right bank of the Tigris, the road runs 
for 70 yards on a bund along the river bank. From mile 9 
better going is found by keeping closer to the river than the 
track actually runs. The track hero enters a mud plain, which 
extends for about 1 mile and is crossed by numerous shallow 
water channels. This plain is inundated in flood season, and 
the river bank must be followed closely. At mile 9J the 
village of Ali Ash Sharqi and the* tomb of the same name 
standing in the middle of a conspicuous grove of trees, are 
passed on the left. At mile 10| slightly higher ground is 
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reached. At mile 12 J the track runs close to the west of a 
ruined 2-towered fort. At mile 13 the ground is low lying and 
muddy, and the track nms on a bund alongside the river bank 
for about 400 yards. At mile 14 three ruined towers are passed 
on the left ctf the track, and \ mile further on another is met 
with. From here the track runs alongside the river bank over 
rather soft ground to camp J mile E. of Sulaiman, which it 
reaches at mile 15. The following are the principal canal cuts 
met with, when following the track along the river bank : — 


Distance from Camp m 
miles. 


Breadth 
in feet 




16 


Depth State at the bei^inning of 
in teet. February. 


H 


Dry 


at 


12 a 


8 


15 3 

11 1 3 


8i 


15 


81 


9 


14 4 


13f 


10 3 


4 JILAAT HUSSAIN 12i.— General direction ol 

stage N.N.E. The 

53 track is passable by all 

arms and is in dry weather, good going throughout, but after 
ram it becomes soft and heavy. There is plenty of scrub and 
camel thorn alongside the track, suitable for fuel and camel 
grazing. As the floods rise the track becomes flooded and a 
line must be .taken keeping close to the river bank. From 
camp the track winds through scrub and is not easy to follow. 
For the first | mile it runs in a northerly direction ; it then 
turns N.E. and meets the river at mile 3, near a small mud 
fort standing on the left bank. At mile 3| the 2-towered mud 
fort of Azil Ghazban is passed on the opposite bank of the river. 
Up to here the going is good, but the track crosses a succession 
of shallow valleys, which become impassable as the floods rise. 
At mile 4 a dry canal cut, 16 feet wide and IJ feet deep, is 
crossed. From this point the track leaves the river and runs 


F 
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X.N.E. over a plain, covered for a short distance with scrub 
and later with stubble. From mile for about 1,000 yards the 
going is very rough. From mile 6 the mound of Sarut, bearing 
N.E. by N. comes into sight. At mile 7, the stubble covered 
plain changes to a grassy level, and the going improves. A 
half a mile further on, the track crosses a dry canal, 40 yards 
wide and about 5 feet deep, with easy descent and ascent. The 
same canal is crossed again at mile 9. In dry weather it forms 
no obstacle, but after rain it should be avoided by keeping 
more to the west. At mile 9 the track passes close beside a 
mud tower 10 feet high. From mile 10 the track runs due 
north towards the large ruined fort of Jilaat Hussain, which is 
passed at mile 11. From mile 11 J the track runs for nearly a 
mile on the top of a bund, built across the Hussain creek and 
along the river bank. Camp is reached on the bank of the 
Tigris at mile 12 J. Water good and plentiful from the river. 
Fuel and camel grazing plentiful. 

5 ’ALI GHARBI . 9. — General direction of 

stage N. by W. The 

62 track runs about J mile 

from the river bank, and, as the floods rise, considerable 
portions of it are under water. The marginal bimds of the 
Tigris in several places provide an alternative route, which 
should be used when the regular track is flooded. From camp 
the track is well defined, and passes over cultivated land, which 
is in places heavy and rough. At mile IJ a dry canal cut, 
17 feet wide and 2 feet deep is crossed, and 300 yards further 
on the 4-towered fort of Jilaat Gharashah is passed on 
the left. Half a mile further on the going improves. At mile 
3 the track crosses about J mile of plough. At mile 3f the 3- 
towered fort and mat village of Umm A1 Hambal is passed on 
the right bank of the river. About 1,000 yards further on, the 
marginal bund, which has so far followed the bank of the river, 
comes to an end. At mile 4 J the track passes the mat village 
of Jherriah Sultan, and 800 yards further on the marginal bund 
begins again. In February, the flood line reaches to within 600 
yards of the river. At mile the track leaves the river and 
strikes due north. The going is good, but the ground is low 
lying and is liable to early flooding. At mile 7 a shallow depres- 
sion 25 feet wide is crossed and 600 yards further on the track 
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passes the large 34owered fort of Sila’at Nahr Shams, on the 
river bank. 200 yards beyond the fort there is a dry canal cut, 
12 feet wide and IJ feet deep. From here up to camp, which 
is reached at mile 9, the track is heavy for wheeled transport, 
but better going can be found along the river bank between the 
river and a marginal bund. Camp is found J mile down stream 
from the ’Ali Gharbi bridge on the river bank. Water good and 
plentiful from the Tigris. 

Route No. 8. 

From KUT-AL-AMAKAH to BAGI&AD, BY Land 
Route along Left Bank op Tigkis, Februaky 
1916. 

112 miles. 8 stages. 

Authorities . — “ Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Vol. 
II.” ‘‘ Military Report on the Tigris Valley,” Captain 
W. S. Oldham, 48th Pioneers ; A. M. Wright, Esq. ; 
2nd-Lieutenant J. Marshall, I.A.R. 

Epitome. 

General . — ^The route is liable to inimdation during the flood 
season (March to June inclusive) and the going is also bad after 
heavy rain. Near Shaik Jaad in the first stage and from Dabuni 
Reach in the 3rd stage to Lajj in the 6th stage, the road is par- 
ticularly liable to flooding. In the dry season (September to 
December inclusive) the going is fairly good throughout, and 
with slight improvement coidd be made suitable for motor 
lorries. 

Obstacles . — There are several canals and irrigation cuts whicti 
require ramping for wheeled traffic. None of these require 
bridging, except where noted in the report. 

Water. — Good and plentiful from the Tigris. The normal 
condition of the watering places at the various stages has been 
noted in the report, but ^ese vary considerably from year to 
year. 

p 2 
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Fuel.— Wood fuel only obtainable in 5th stage, but scrub 
jungle js plentiful. 

Fodder . — Considerable quantities of blioosa and grain can be 
obtained from villages and Arab encampments en route. Camel 
grazing plentiful, but very little grazing for horses. 

Supplies . — ^Limited number of sheep and cattle can be 
obtained from villages and Arab encampments en route. 

CommunicMions . — A telegraph line runs roughly parallel and 
contiguous to the route throughout. If river transport other 
than steamers be used, the rate of progress is apt to be delayed, 
as with a head wind progress upstream is very slow ; it takes 
roughly 10 hours to do a distance of 16-18 miles by river, corre- 
sponding to 12-14 miles by road. The total distance by river is 
154 miles. 

Camping grounds .-, — In time of high flood the only places 
that can be counted on as having considerable areas above flood 
level are Kut-al-Amarah, Bagdadie (2J miles south of Zeur) 
and Ctesiphon. In high flood a spill is likely from Lajj, which 
would inundate the country down to Dabuni Reach, in the 3rd 
stage. The breaching of the Baghdad bunds would flood the 
whole area down to the Dialah River. In the dry season the 
space available for camps is unlimited. 


JJo. of stai?e , 

and total ( Details 

dLstancc 


1 ELBOW BEND 5J 16. — General direction of 

MILES E. OF stage W.N.W. Road 

16 SHAIKH SA’AD. runs N.W. from camp- 

ing ground at Kut-al-Amarah for about 2 miles where it joins 
the old caravan route. For wheeled transport it would require 
improving by filling in water cuts, etc. Thence to about mile 6, 
where road turns S.W. to river, the going is good. The track 
runs for the greater part of the way along an old canal. Tracks 
to the river are very sandy and heavy going. Prom mile 6 to 
mile 10 the road runs along the river bank (the Zuwair Hamma 
Reach). There are two tracks. The upper one is dry and dusty, 
but good going for horses and vehicles. The lower track has in 
the dry season a hard damp surface, excellent for infantry, but 
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doubtful for guns. In the flood season the lower track would 
probably be flooded. The banks are covered with scrub. 
Watering is difficult owing to the steep banks. Thence to 
mile 16, where track again meets river, the road is heavy, being 
sandy and easily cut up, with very little improvement in portions 
noted, the road is perfectly capable of taking motor traffic. 

Camping ground, — Undefined. 

Fuel , — Scrub plentiful. 

Watering , — Easy from river. 

2 NAHR KELLAK 19. — General direction of 

(Elbow bend stage W.N.W. The 

35 downstream of road runs N.W. for 

DABUNI). about 1,000 yards and 

then turns due west. The going is heavy. At mile 3 the road 
passes a big tomb which is visible for about 3 miles. Good 
camping grounds anywhere for next 2 miles. At mile 6 there is 
a stone bndgo over a water-cut which could be made passable by 
rampmg, if the bridge was destroyed. Remains of Shaikh Ja’ad 
are passed at mile 5^ on north side of road. There is no village 
here. No fuel is obtamable. Watering is likely to be difficult 
owing to steepness of banks. There is a good site for a camping 
ground on fairly high ground. After crossmg the stone bridge 
the road runs due north for 1 J miles towards the ruins of Shaikh 
Ja’ad. It then turns N.W. and follows Ime of old canal for 4 
miles. This portion of the road is very good for all arms. About 
6 miles from Shaikh Ja’ad the old canal joins old bed of river. 
Road continues over slightly undulating ground, the lower 
portions of which are liable to form swamps in flood season. 
These can be avoided by keeping closer to the bank of the river. 
At mile 14 the road turns due west to meet river. Watering is 
difficult as the banks are steep. Fuel, plentiful from scrub. 
From here the road runs duo north to mile 16 till it meets the 
old caravan route and runs generally N.W. by W. in a long 
curve to Nahr Kellak. Due south of Nahr Kellak is a mound 
on the right bank of the river, generally the road in this stage 
is better than in stage 1. 

Camping ground, — Undefined. 

Fuel , — Plentiful from scrub. 

Waieiing , — Easy from the river. 
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3 UMM AT TUBUL 16. — General direction of 

' stage W.N.W. From 

51 the camping ground 

the road runs N.W. direct to the bend of the river at Shidhaif 
ruins (mile 5). Plentiful scrub is available there for fuel, and 
watering is easy from Tigris. Also there is a good camp sit© 
on fairly high ground. From here the road runs due north for 
about J a mile over sandy soil covered with scrub. It then 
runs due west for 5 miles passing over extensive ruins. The 
going is good. At mile 16 the road runs to within 1 mile of 
the Tigris, and a camp site can be found at this point, but fuel 
is scarce and watering difficult, owing to the steepness of the 
banks. Good fuel and easy watering can bo obtained about 1 
mile further along the river bank. Road is fit for motor traffic. 

4 ’AZIZIYAH . . 10. — General direction of 

stage N.N.W. From 

61 the last camping 

ground at Umm at Tubul, the road runs over bare ground to 
within 2 miles of ’Aziziyah. Scrub commences again here and 
the road is very dusty. A certain amount of scrub jungle is 
available for fuel near the village of ’Aziziyah and watering is 
easy from the Tigris. 

Camping ground . — Unlimited space, standing fairly high. It 
may be reckoned to be dry in flood season unless a particularly 
high flood causes a spill at Lajj, in which case the flood -water may 
reach ’Aziziyah and even Dabuni. The village consists of about 
30 mud houses and a few shops. There is no cultivation, and 
no supplies can be counted on. There is a telegraph office. 
Road fit for motor traffic. 

5 ZUWAIR (otherwise 15. — General direction of 
known as ROB AIDA) stage N.W. Road runs 

76 nearly due west near 

the telegraph line towards the bend of the river known as 
Qutuniyah, which is defined by a small wood. About 3 miles 
out, the road crosses a depression, covered with high reeds, 
which forms a marsh after rises in the river, and in the dry 
season is heavy going. This depression is impracticable for 
wheeled transport during, or shortly after, rain. The marsh 
can be avoided by folloWhg the bank of the river, but here 
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there are several irrigation cuts — breadth about 12 feet — which 
would require bridging for wheeled transport. (If these marshes 
are found impracticable, an alternative route may be taken 
as follows : — Leaving ’Aziziyah, the route runs N.E. to the 
Kahrwan canal, which is followed until the marshes are passed. 
A detour of about 25 miles is thus made to Zuwair or Kobaida. 
The going is fairly good in all seasons. At mile 7J there is a 
thickly wooded bend (Qutuniyah) giving a good supply of fire- 
wood. Here there are easy watering places in the dry season, 
but in the flood season the banks are steep and watering difficult. 
From Qutuniyah the road runs N.W. There is a continuation 
of the marsh on the right of the road, but it is practicable for 
wheeled transport except during an exceptionally high rise. 
The road runs direct to Zuwair close alongside the telegraph line. 
If necessary, an alternative route may be taken from Qutuniyah 
duo north for about 4 miles, passing beyond the telegraph line 
across a marl plateau ; then turning due west to Zuwair. 

The Zuwair camping groimd is about J a mile north of 
Zuwair. Two and a half miles south of Zuwair is the compara- 
tively high ground of Bagdadie, 

Firewood is plentiful at a distance of 1 mile from camping 
ground in the grounds of Muhammad Pasha Daghistani’s house 
at Kobaida. 

Watering is difficult for a large number of animals. 

6 BUSTAN . . 15. — General direction of 

stage W.N.W. From 

91 Zuwair the going is 

good, except after rain, when it becomes heavy. At mile 2 
Muhammad Pa§ha Daghistani’s house is passed on the left (south) 
side of the road at a distance from it of about 2 miles. Near this 
house IS a good camping site on fairly high ground. A branch 
telegraph line here crosses the Tigris on two high poles, which form 
a good landmark, to Jumaisah (also called Jazirah and Suwanah) 
a village on the right bank, and the headquarters of the Jazirah 
Qadha. A few supplies can be obtained here, and there is a 
telegraph office. At mile 8, the road crosses an old spill channel 
b}' an embankment about 80 yards long and 30 feet wide. 
Breadth of this depression is about 40 yards ; depth about 20 
feet, with steep banks. When the Tigris is low the depression 
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can be crossed by all arms close to the river bank. If the 
embankment were breached, the channel would require to be 
bridged. At mile 15 the road strikes the river at Bustan. 

Camping. — Good, on fairly high ground. 

Fuel . — Plentiful from scrub. 

Watering at Bustan. — Easy at all seasons. 

7 DIALAH . . 12. — General direction of 

stage N.N.W. At mile 

103 2 the road passes to 

the east of Ctesiphon (Sulman Pak) where there are several 
irrigation canals, about 15 feet wide. These are already bridged, 
but would require some improvement. There are no supplies 
nor fuel obtainable at Ctesiphon. There is good watering in 
the vicinity of the Mudir’s house, which is on the river bank 
about 1 mile north-west of the village. A good site for a camp- 
ing ground may be found on the sandhills close to the Ctesiphon 
Arch, which forms a mbst conspicuous landmark. At mile 
the road crosses some sandhills and three canals, which are 
spanned by brick bridges. The canals are about 12 feet deep 
and 15 feet wide. At mile SJ the village of Qusaibah is passed. 
Between Qusaibah and Dialah the road does not touch the 
river. The whole of it is liable to floods. There are a few 
shallow canals to be crossed, but these do not form any obstacle 
to movement. The high poles carrying the telegraph wire 
across the river at Dialah are visible from Qusaibah. At Diala h 
there is no fuel. 

Watering , — Easy from the Tigris. 

Camping , — Unlimited space available in the dry season on 
either bank of the Dialah. In the wet season both banks are 
liable to flood, and the best camping ground, with plentiful fuel 
and easy watering, is on the high ground on the right bank at 
Bistan Mai Tromba in a loop of the River Dialah, 4 miles from 
left bank of the Tigris. From this latter camping ground a 
good road runs direct into Baghdad. On the Dialah River 
there are 6 pumping houses, 5 of which are on right bank. In 
vicinity of the 5th, counting from south to north, and about 
10 miles north of Dialah, is a ford called Tromba al Tufik Bey, 
but the river is unfordable from December to April, The 
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Dialah at its confluence with the Tigris is about 170 yaixls 
broad and is crossed by a pontoon bridge of 13 pontoons. Its 
banks are precipitous and about 30 feet high. 

8 BAGHDAD . . 9. — From Dialah the ordi- 

nary road to Baghdad 

J12 runs through Qararah. 

It IS impracticable for wheeled traffic from the latter place to 
Baghdad owing to the narrowness and weakness of the bridges 
ovcT the numerous irrigation canals. The road for wheeled 
traffic strikes off north from the Qararah Road at Dibayi Saidah 
(mile 4). At mile 7 J it crosses the large flood bank close to the 
telegraph iine, and goes direct to the infantry barracks south 
of the city, whence it runs to the Bab Ash Sharqi Gate via the 
small flood bank, and the moat. 

Suitable camping grounds can be found anywhere outside 
the city — one in common use is outside the Bab As Sharqi. 


Alternative Stages. 


ZuwAiR (Robaida) (5th Stage) to Baghdad. 


No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 

Details. 

6 

DIALAH 

. 28. — From Zuwair the going 

is good except after 
rain when it becomes 

102 



heavy. At i^iile 2 Muhammad Pasha Daghistani’s house is 
passed on the left (south) side of the road at a distance from it 
of about 2 miles. Near this house is a good camping site on 
fairly high ground. A branch telegraph line here crosses the 
Tigris on two high poles, which form a good landmark, to 
Jumaisah (also called Jazirah and Suwairah), a village on the 
right bank, and the headquarters of the Jazirah Qadha. A few 
supplies can be obtained here, and there is a telegraph office. 
At the point where this branch telegraph line strikes off, there 
is a track running north-west along a slight ridge, which con- 
tinues up to the Dialah river at its confluence with the Tigris 
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The going is good at all times for all arms, up to within 2 miles 
of the Dialah, but there is no water for the whole 28 miles. 
This road passes north of the Ctesiphon Arch, at about 6 miles 
distance. 

7 BAGHDAD . . 9. — In 1 stage, as for Main 

Route. 

Ill 

AZIZIYAH (stage 4) to BAGHDAD. Via Right 
’ BANK OF Tigris 


70 miles, 7 stages. 


No. of stage 


and total 

Details. 

distance. 



1 ’ABDULLAH . . 8. — Cross river at ’Aziziyah 

to Brcnej (thick scrub 

8 on right bank). Road 

S.W. for about 4 miles and then W. for about 4 miles to ’Abdul- 
lah. Going not very good owing to small irrigation channels, 
Thick scrub at Brenej and light scrub practically all^e way. 

2 SWERA (Jouimissa 10.— Good going until with- 

or Jezireh). in two miles of village 

18 of Jezirah where the 

Bedrai Canal takes off. This canal is about 20 feet deep, 15 to 
20 feet wide, and is bridged by substantial brick bridge broad 
enough for a G. S. wagon. On entering the village the first 
house belongs to Agil Semermait, Emir of the Zubaid tribe. 
Between it and the main village is a fairly large canal crossed 
by only a small foot bridge. Fairly good hdzdrs for so small a 
place. Fuel from Robaida on the opposite bank. Telegraph 
office. 

3 OLD CANALS OP- 10.— After leaving Swera 

POSITE FERRY an old irrigation canal 

28 AT KHANASSA is crossed. The river is 

touched at the southernmost end of Rahmanieh, oppoMte 
Kfefan. A few old canals to cross but mostly dry and unim- 
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portant. Flood water is often met with in the lands of Joumissa 
but can be avoided by keeping to the high ground. 

4 SAlFAFIEH . . 9. — At 6 miles from the 

ferry Hyrriyah, good 

37 going alJ the way. 

Then several canals and thick scrub close the river. The scrub 
practically all the way from Saifafioh to Menarieh is impassable. 
Entrance to the river can be had at the open ground at Seleucia. 

5 ABU JIHASH . lO.-'-No details. 

(JUHAISH). 

47 

6 GARAVIA . . 9. — Going poor owing to 

cultivation. 

56 

7 BAGHDAD . . 14. — A horse track follows 

the river from Gararra 

70 bridge to Baghdad 

joming the Musaiyib road at the ruins of Nasrat Pashaos house. 
Country intersected by numerous irrigation ditches making 
going impossible for wagons. Fairly good going can be obtained 
by striking S.W. from the bridge and joining the Musaiyib road 
which runs practically N. and S. about 5 or 6 miles out. There 
are no obstacles on this road until close to where it touches the 
nver at Khur where cultivation is reached and canals cross the 
road. The IChur river is crossed by an iron suspension bridge 
in good repair. A conspicuous landmark is the high two-storey 
toll-house on the right bank of the Khur River, From Khur 
the road runs along an embankment to Baghdad, though in the 
dry season the drivers prefer running on the desert level on the 
east side of the embankment. The road crosses a level-cross- 
ing on the railway. Several brick or concrete viaducts pierce 
the embankment. 

Note on — ^Routes up Tigris from Kut to Baghdad 
as affected by : — 

(а) Floods^ and on aUemative movements so as to outflank 

floods, 

(б) Natural obstacles. 
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(c) Supplies, 

(d) Drinking Water, 

(e) Depots and stages, 

if) Tactical configuration of tract, 

(gf) Navigation, 

(h) Tribes, 

1. Throughout the tract in question no permanent lake (of 
the nature of the Suwaikieh Lake) is believed to exist. Defiles 
similar to that at Hannah are not to be expec?fced on either bank 
of the Tigris during low river season (September to December 
inclusive, or even during January and February). 

2. But by mid March the river is in full flood and then, as 
practically the whole country is commanded by high flood level, 
the question of whether any particular locality adjoining the 
river is or is not under water simply depends on the efficacy of 
the marginal bunds. 

3. There arc, however, certain localities which are more 
subject to flood than others, viz, — 

On left bank — 

(a) Near Shaikh Ja’ad. 

(h) Whole stretch from Lajj downstream to ’Aziziyah, or, in 
times of very high flood, even as far down as Dibuni 
reach. 

(c) From Qusaibah to the Dialah and thence onwards to 

Baghdad. 

On right bank — 

(d) In Hussaini Reach (half way to Shaikh Ja’ad). 

(e) In Babuni Reach, 

(/) From Seleucia to Rahmaniyah (Ctesiphon neighbour- 
hood). 

4. As regards defiles apt to be formed by these floods : — 

Left bank — 

(a) At Shaikh Ja’ad there is low-lying ground close to Tigris 
left bank — and a very narrow defile would be met 
there. Outside the low lying ground again there 
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would be another defile, say 6 miles wide, with its 
outer flank formed by the upper Suwaikieh marsh, 

(b) The most noteworthy defile in the Dubuni-Aziziyah-Lajj 
stretch is from ’Aziziyah to Zuwair. By sticking to 
the river bank here a Force would run its head into 
a narrow defile if the floods were out. But out side 
of the flood is open country {see Route Report). 

(r) Qusaibah-Dialah-Baghdad. All liable to flood and the 
best road runs 4 miles wide 6f the river in its latter 
portion. 

Right bank — 

{fl) Hussaini is a likely point for a breach, and the tail of a 
flood so formed approaches so close to the Liquorice 
Factory flood as nearly to join up, thence onwards 
the defile opens but nowhere beyond a'Vidth of 4 
miles in high flood. To turn the outer flank of the 
inimdation would take one anything up to 40 miles 
wide of the Tigris. 

{e) Similarly a flood from Dabuni (another customary spill) 
point would bottle a force in a defile about 3 miles 
wide and 10 miles long from Baghailah upwards. 
Turning possibility same as for Hussaini flood. 

(/) 'Abdullah Abu Muatif (a little upstream of ’Aziziyah) is 
another natural escape, a flood from which hugs the 
Tigris particularly closely and is apt to join up with 
the Dabuni flood so the question of outflanking is 
the same in both cases. 

(r/) Perhaps the best known of all the natural escapes for 
Tigris is that near Seleucia. Flood water from this 
may extend any distance up to 25 miles in a southerly 
direction. 

5. From the above it is plain that the left bank is preferable 
to the right in flood season (witness its use by the Turks this 
spring). In the dry season there is little to choose between the 
two banks in this respect except that the road runs along the 
left bank ; an advance along either is comparatively simple. 

6. Practicability of route, and of movement off the road, 
with note on obstacles. 
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The Road , — We have news about 2 days old that the Turks 
have now got the road along the left bank into excellent oyder. 
Jt crosses the Dial ah river by a bridge of 13 boats near the con- 
fluence of that river with the Tigris at which point it is 170 
yards wide. 

Obstacles , — ^The Dialah. Other crossings of the Dialah are 
by a ford at Tromba-al-Tufiq Bey (10 miles upstream of con- 
fluence), by a ferry at Safweh (4 miles further upstream), and by 
boat bridges at Bubriz and Ba’qubah. The Dialah is unford- 
able from December to April, and generally speaking, its banks 
are precipitous and 30 feet high ; its bed is of soft sand. For 
some miles upstream of its confluence with the Tigris the right 
bank of the Dialah commands the left. Upstream of this, the 
command (where any exists) alternates from bank to bank. * 

The Kharr. The only serious obstacle to movement on the 
right bank* in low river season is the river Kharr which covers 
the suburbs of Baghdad from 4he S.W. This is a stream 25 
feet deep and 120 feet wide with a soft bottom. The Baghdad- 
Karbala road crosses it by an iron bridge. From 2 miles soutli 
of (Jararah up to Baghdad the country is a network of canals 
and the river bank road is thereby rendered unfit for wheels. 
But these are avoided by a road which encircles them and 
enters Baghdad from the south-east. Heavily cropped country 
on left bank close to Baghdad. 

Other 06«/acfe5.— With the exceptions above quoted {viz., 
floods, 2 rivers and the Qarareh irrigation) the country from Kut 
to Baghdad, on or wide of the Tigris banks, furnishes no ob- 
stacle to wheeled transport that cannot be negotiated by ramp- 
ing. Willcocks — ^p. 44, Irrigation of Mesopotamia — ^refers to 
deep and wide ravines between Tigris and the old Nahrwan 
canal — but this refers to the track N. and E. of Baghdad. 

In the tract under consideration, no obstacle more formid- 
able than the Laj j spill channel referred to below is likely to be 
met with. 

Irrigation canals (dry except at high river) are very numer- 
ous ; notable examples on left bank are : — 

At 6th mile from Kut — ^water cut which the road crosses by 
a stone bridge. 
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At Shidhaif — a nullah, the bridge over which was destroyed 
by Townshend’s rearguard in the Ctesiphon retirement. 

A Uttle upstream of ’ Aziziyah — several cuts 12 feet wide. 

At Zuwair — a dry canal 15 feet wide and 10 feet deep, which 
had to be heavily ramped at the time of the Ctesiphon advance. 


Near Ctesiphon — several canals 15 feet wide over which tlie 
road is carried by brick bridges. These cuts are dry except at 
high river. 


Also the Lajj spill channel — 40 yards wide and in'^laces 20 
feet deep, with steep banks. 

All the above are passable by ramping. And although 
details are not actually available conditions on right bank are 
known to be similar — a column of all arms of Nur od Din’s 
force retreated (and made remarkably good time) up the right 
bank after the battle of Kut-al-Am^rah in September 1915. 


7. Supplies , — A limited number of sheep and cattle can be 
obtained normally from villages and Arab encampments en route^ 
also considerable quantities of bhoosa and grain for the last 
stage of an advance by right bank, supplies could be reckoned 
on at Mahmudiyah (on Karbala road). 

Camel grazing is plentiful ; for horses there is very little. 

Fuel , — Scrub jungle is plentiful. 

8. Water , — If it be a question of turning an inundation in 
the flood season in order to avoid a defile the flood water would 
be available. 


To provide for a movement wide «of the river in the low 
water season, we have no record of any water existing away 
from the Tigris: As regards likely sites for getting water by 
digging — the Mardj depression which runs from east of Balad 
Ruz to the country north of Kut would furnish likely spots but 
is too far afleld for our purpose. The trace of the old Nahrwan 
canal of course runs along a watershed and is an unlikely line — 
best results are likely to be obtained along the natural drainage 
line, intermediate between the Nahrwan trace and the Tigris 
(vide Willcock’s Plan No. 2) — ^this approaches the Tigris at 
Shaikh Ja’ad and Nahr Kellak, is about IJ miles wide of it at 
’Aziziyah, 3 miles at Zuwair and 6 miles at Ctesiphon. Enquiries 
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are being made as to possibilities of finding water by digging, 
along this line. 

On the right bank there are two natural drainage lines run- 
ning roughly parallel to and at respective approximate distance 
of 4 and 11 miles from the Tigris. The possibilities of these 
also are being investigated. 

Mahmudiyah would be convenient as a penultimate halting 
place for an ^vance by right bank, as there is good canal water 
there for 9 months out of the year. 

9. Convenient places ^or depots are : — 


Nahr Kellak 
’Aziziyah . 
Bustan 
Dial ah 


> All used during Ctcsi - 
i phon advance. 


(None of these can be reckoned to be above high fiood level. 
But this is no practical hindrance, for any particular locality on 
the Tigris banks can always be rendered flood proof by ring 
bunding.) 


10. Convenient stages along the route are : — 


Length of stage. 

Elbow bend 5 m. E. oi Shaikh Ja’ad . Hi miles. 

Nahr Kellak 19 „ 

'UmmatTubul . . . . . 16 „ 

’Aziziyah . ... 10 „ 

Zuwair (Robeida) . . . . . 15 „ 

Bustan . . . . . . 15 „ 

Dialah 12 „ 


The telegraph line follows the road as a general rule, being 
carried over the Dialah by high posts in order to allow passage 
of mahalas. 

11. As regards tactical configuration — command of one 
bank of the riyerby the other is not very marked. It occurs at 
Baghdad, i.e., near Zuwair where the right bank commands the 
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left. Generally speaking, at a bend, the re-entrant bank com- 
mands the salient bank. 

Simultaneous use of both banks by a force moving upstream 
would be suitable (a mobile bridge of course being assumed) — 
a suggested distribution is : — a maximum Force of two Divisions 
on right bank, with a minimum Force of 1 Division plus Strate- 
gical Cavalry on left bank — ^left bank force to guard shipping at 
bends where the Tigris wmgs wide of the right bank road. 

12. Naviqatiori. — Some of the worst shallows in the whole 
river lines from Basrah to Baghdad lie upstream of Kut. Not- 
able instance are : — 

Sharish (a little upstream of Baghailah). 

Shidhaif (a little upstream of Nahr Kellak). 

Lajj. 

Khamasah (between Lajj and Bustan). 

Qusaibah (between Bustan and Dialah). 

In these reaches low river soundings shallow down to 3 feet, 
and at such times ships are constantly aground. A railway 
should most certainly accompany the advance of any large 
foi ee. 

rhe Jirf-al-Battah pear-drop bend near Ctesiphon (better 
known as the Harrea Reach) is now out of action, the Tigns 
having short-circuited there in the 1915 flood season. 

13. Tribal Matters, — ^The following are the local tribes that 
would be met with : — 

Left Bank. — Shammar Toqah — ^fighting men, 1,200. At pre- 
sent, like all other tribes upstream of us, hostile. But certain 
sections of the tribe (e,g., those of Sheikhs Adai al Jhirian and 
Hamud as Safukh) were ready enough to make advances to us 
in October 1915 as soon as they knew we proposed an advance 
beyond Kut and they would do so again. 

(The occupation of Kut would automatically settle the now 
hostile ’Amarah section of the Bani Rabi’ah — 2,500 fighting men. 
Shaikh Muhammad-al-Amir.) 

Right Bank. — Zubaid — ^fighting men 1,200. At present 
hostile. Sections of the tribe would come in as we advanced. 
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(As in the case of their fellow-tribesmen on the left bank, the 
capture of Kut would bring into us the right bank Bani-Rabi’ah^ 
viz., the Sarai section — ^2,000 fighting men, Shaikh Muham- 
mad-al-Gussab.) 

These Arabs respond to force majeure and to nothing else. 
They are of little use as auxiliaries — an attempt to raise 50 of 
the Shammar Toqah last October to help guard our L. of C. 
failed. They were comparatively quiet during our advance in 
November, and their action against the retreating Turks, after 
the battle of Kut-al-Amarah, is not believed to have been 
particularly effective. 


Route No. 9. 

Route from * BASRAH to ’ILLAH. 

106 miles. 7 stages by direct route. 

116 miles. 8 stages via Aminiyeh {Ahwaz). 

Authorities. — Reports by 6th Cavalry Brigade > 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force, Major Costello, 
G.S.O. 2., 12th Division, and Lieutenant Willoughby, 
10th Lancers, all in year 1915. Also Military Report 
on S.W. Persia Vol. II. Gazetteer of Persia, Vol. III. 

General . — ^There is no defined road, as practically all traffic 
goes by river. The route traverses level country a portion of 
which is liable to be inundated and to become an impassable 
swamp during the wet season. From the middle of August till 
the break of the rains t the road is good going for all arms and 
for light motor traffic, but at no other time of the year. 

Gorringe’s force of all arms moved by this route in April 
1915. But guns and all wheeled transport went by boat from 
Basrah to Salmaneh and marched thence onwards only. 

Supplies , — Throughout the route the amount of supplies 
that could be collected are not worth considering. 


* Teliouma Camp, left bank Shatt-al-*Arab. 
t May be looked for as early as November. 
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Grazing , — ^Except for camels is very scanty. 

Fuel , — Chiefly tamarisk bushes, is obtainable in places. 

Water . — Is good and plentiful except at stages 1 and 6 (and 
stage 7 of alternate route). 

Obstacles , — ^There are no obstacles with the exception of the 
swampy nature of the ground and the bed of the old Karkheh 
River in stage 6. 

Climate . — From the end of May till August there are generally 
strong north-west winds with much dust. After the first 
week in October there is generally a drop in the day temperature. 
Rain seldom falls before December but does occasionally occur 
as early as November. The worst months for heat are June, 
July and August. 


No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 

Details. 

1 

MANDUWAN 

. 18. — General direction due 

E. following course of 
Shatt-al-’Arab. The 

18 



stage is passable by all armg in the dry season but is impassable 
by wheeled traffic after heavy rain or in high floods. The 
starting point is J mile east of the Turkish Isolation Hospital. 
The ground is mostly flat, but slightly undulating in places, 
with, as far as mile 5, a line of sand dunes 15 to 20 feet high run- 
ning parallel to and north of the tract. At mile 9 the Du’aiji 
canal is passed. It forms no obstacle. From here on the route 
is quite impassable for wheeled traffic except from the middle of 
August until the rains break (in November or December) and is 
extremely difficult for horses and mules, being boggy in places 
and often undei* water. At mile 14 the Nahr Abul Arabid, 
which here forms the Persian frontier is crossed, and at miles 
16 J the small village of Arith is passed on the right. Manduwan 
is a small village some 3 miles from the Shatt-al-’Arab on the 
eastern bank of the Nahr Khaiyain, a small creek which supplies 
it with water. 

Fuel , — ^A certain amount of brushwood available. 

Fodder , — A little grazing for horses and mules. 

Supplies, — Nil, 


V 
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2 SAND HILLS . 18. — Karun Right Bank — 

north of Salmaneh. 

36 General direction of the 

stage N.N.E. The track is suitable for all arms in the dry 
season but is under water in the wet. At mile 8 the route 
strikes an impassable marsh and skirts its northern edge. 
The country to the north and west is all flat, open desert. 
There is a good site for a camp on the bank of the Karun at the 
elbow 2J miles north of Salmaneh. Water from the river. 
Grazing for camels is available, but for no other animals. 

This stage was traversed by 33rd Cavalry in April 1915. 

3 SAB’ EH . . 22. — Compass bearing of 

the stage is 360°. 

58 The route is passable 

for all arms, and a motor-car could do the march at slow speed. 
There is no sign of a road and the “ going ” is on the soft side 
with treacherous boggy spots. At mile 2 Rehvali is passed on 
the right. There are a few pools of water in the bed of the 
Hammamiyah at mile 7J, and in the ’Aon at mile 12 there is 
good water for horses but too muddy for men. These two and 
the other water cuts met with are quite minor obstacles. Shortly 
after passing the ’Aon, the Tomb of Saiyd Abud comes in sight 
and forms a conspicuous landmark, and from mile 15J, two 
miles before the tomb is passed the date trees of Sab’eh can be 
seen. If this stage be considered too long, a halt may be made 
opposite Adhrat Island, where there is scanty grazing for horses 
l| miles west of camp and good camel grazing. There is a 
convenient site for barges on the Karun to come alongside at 
this point. This divides the stage into two stages of 9 and 15 
miles respectively, the extra distance being due to following 
the river in the first of these stages. The village of Sab’eh is 
merely a miserable collection of huts. There is a convenient 
site on. the Karun for barges to come alongside. Tamarisk 
bushes grow freely and form an abundance of fuel. The plain 
in the vicinity is more or less cultivated and a limited quantity 
of ** khasil ” is ayailable in season ; there is also fair grazing 
' for horses in th©^ vicinity, a sweet smelling variety of grass, 
known in Persian as “ Gul-i-zard ” being found in some abund- 
ance also good camel grazing. The water in the river is muddy, 
but clears quickly if allo\^d to settle. 
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4 P^ARSIAT . . 12.— Uoinpass bearing 360® 

approximately. There 

70 is no sign ol any road 

but poles of broken down telegraph line mark the route. The 
country is flat and the going firm and fit for all arms and Army 
Transport carts, but rough in places. There is a good site for a 
camp at the bend of the river three miles below Farsiat, where 
there is a good site for barges to come alongside. There is good 
grazing for camels and a certain amount for horses. 

5 BRAIKEH . . 8. — Compass bearing 50° ap- 

proximately. Telegraph 

78 poles mark the route. 

The country is flat and free from obstacles and there are crops 
at intervals. The going is good and hard but apt to become 
slimy in wet weather. There is a good camping ground 2h 
miles north of the village of Braikeh on the river bank with 
good landings. 

6 UMM-UR-RAUS. . 15. — Compass bearing 334® 

approximately. There 

93 is no road visible but a 

ruined tower at 10-A, B-4, 5*3 and a small knoll at 10-A, B-3, 
6*9 form conspicuous landmarks. Good desert going but soft 
after rain. The old bed of the Karkheh is a formidable obstacle 
for wheeled vehicles, being of irregular section and in most 
places about 75 yards wide. There are crossings for cavalry 
about every J mile, for Artillery occasionally, and for Army 
Transport carts, at 10-A, B-3, 6-8. Water is found in pools at 
frequent intervals in the old bed of the Karkheh and there is a 
large pool at Ummur-Raus, which latter sometimes becomes dry 


m summer. 

7 ’ILLAfi; 


. 13. — Compass bearing 360° 

106 


approximately. No 

sign of any actual road. 


but single* tree at mil<i 6, which should be kept on left hand, 
forms conspicuous landmark. The going is very good and 
firm, slimy but not soft in wet weather. The old [)ed of the 
Karkheh is only a slight obstacle. There is no village at 
’Illah. Water abundant and good from the Karkheh river, 
on the left bank of which stage is situated, opposite the shrine 
Al-Muhsin. 3 miles upstream of the ruined fort of Kut-al* 
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Hawashim which is situated at the elbow bend 8 miles down- 
stream of Kut-nahr-Hashim. The Karkheh is a very consi- 
derable river and presents a very formidable obstacle. In May 
1915, Gorringe’s Column found it 300 yards wide and very strong 
current. Unfordable. Few boats available. No bridging 
materials exist locally. 

Alternative Stages. 

Braikeh (Stage 5) to ’Illah Via Aminiyeh. 


Alternative Route from Braikeh via Ahwaz, 


T^o. of stage 
and total 
distance. 

1 Details. 

6 

AMINIYEH (AHWAZ) !«.— General direction of 


stage, N.E. (^ood 


97 desert going tit tor 

all arms, over fiat country. Umm-ut-Tamair is passed on 
the right at mile 7, and the old bed of the Karkheh, which is 
here no obstacle, at mile 9. Amimyeh is a village of 65 mud 
houses. A certain amount of wheat and barley is cultivated 
and there is good earned grazing. Excellent water from the 
Karun river and a good steamer landing. Aminiyeh is situated 
below the Ahwaz rapids and nearly opposite to Bandar Nasiri, 
which is about 1 mile from Ahwaz and is connected with it by 
a horse tramway, and which latter is also the starting point of 
the “ Lynch ’ road from Ahwaz to Isfahan, which traverses the 


Bakhtiari country. There is 
Bandar Nasiri. 

/ GHADIR 

a ferry between Aminiyeh and 

. 10. — General direction of 

XT \KT 

107 

8 

’ILLAH 

. 9.- 

XN.VV. r 

stage 1, Route 10. 

-General direction of 
stage, N W. Good 
desert track. Vide 
stage 2, Route 10. 

116 
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From AHWAZ to ’AMARAH. 

Ill miles. 8 stages. 

Authorities . — Reports from 12th Division, Mesopo- 
tamia Expeditionary Force, June 1915, and Gazetteer 
of Persian Gulf, Vol. II. 

General Description . — The route skirts the S. W., foot hills of 
the Manyur Range as far as Illah on the Karkheh River, crosses 
the river there and continues parallel to its right bank to Bisaitin, 
just west of which place the Karkheh loses itself in the marshes. 
From Bisaitin the route skirts the northern edge of the Zubair 
marshes to a point oj»posite Khur Ubaid, then crosses the 
marshes (KKot) to the left (north) bank of the Muhsarrah 
Canal and follows the canal bank to ’Amarah. The chief 
obstructions are the Karkheh river at Illah and the crossing of 
the ‘‘ Khor ” opposite Khur Ubaid. With the above exceptions^ 
the route is comparatively good and suitable for all arms. 
The route is in most places entirely undefined, indeed the Turkish 
Field Force in 1915 marked it on their outward journey by big 
mounds of earth so as to indicate the way back. 

Water . — ^With the exception of Illah, Khafajiyeh and Bisaitin 
where excellent river water is obtainable, the water is brackish 
and bad and is likely to have bad effects on men and animals, 
particularly at Thailah and Mazlak. Furthermore, as the water- 
ing of animals has at most of the stages to be done from the 
“ Khor,” and as the edge of the ‘‘ Khor ” is usually very shallow, 
the water heats up to such an extent during the day, during 
the summer, that it is found impossible to water animals between 
10 a.m. and 10 p.m. 

Grazing . — ^There is sparse camel grazing at Illah, Khafajiyeh, 
Bisaitin and Thailah, but none beyond till the bank of the 
Musharrah is reached. There is also sparse horse and mule 
grazing along the edge of the Zubair Marsh. 

Before commencing a march along this route, animals should 
be made accustomed to eating a big barley ration in view of 
the scanty fodder available. 
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Supplies , — No supplies can be relied upon. 

Fuel , — ^There is sufficient low scrub along the route to furnish 
fuel for cooking. 


No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 GHADIR . . 10. — General direction of 

stage N W. A good 

10 track over open desert, 

fit for all arms and Motor Transport. The track follows the 
southern foot of the Manyur range and passes the wells of 
Umm-ul-Khaiyil at mile 

Ghadir is situated \ mile from the foot of the Manyur range» 
and 1 J miles to the north of the Raml-i-Shumakhneh sand hills, 
which are 60 feet high, and afford abundant cover to Cavalry 
and Infantry. These hills can be traversed by troops (though 
with difficulty by Cavalry). They form a good Artillery posi« 
tion. W'ater from pond brackish but drinkable : its supply is 
not to be relied on in the dry season. 

2 ILLAH . . 9. — General direction of 

stage N.W. No village 

19 atlllah. Water abund- 

ant and good from Karkheh River on the left bank of \^hich 
stage is situated opposite the shrine A1 Muhsin, 3 miles upstream 
of the ruined fort of Kut-al-Hawashim, which is situated at the 
elbow bend, about 8 miles down stream from Kut-Nahr-Hashim. 
The Karkheh is a very considerable river and presents a very 
formidable obstacle. In May 1915, Gorringe Column found it 
300 yards wide and very strong current. Unfordable. Few 
boats available. No bridging materials exist locally. 

3 KHAFAJIYEH . 15. — General direction of 

stage N.W. The route 

34 skirts the foot hills of 

the Manyur range, where the desert is firm and hard and always 
passable for all arms — closer to the river the country is inter- 
sected by frequent irrigation canals. Khafajiyeh is a strag- 
gling village of between 400 and 500 mat huts with a few mud 
ones. Village is situated chiefly on the left bank of the Karkheh 
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River. The inhabitants are Bani Turuf. There is a good 
camping ground on rising sandy soil one mile from the river. 
Unhusked rice and rice straw are usually available, but no 
other grain. Water from the Khor 

4 BISAITIN . . 18. — General direction of 

stage N.W. The track 

52 continues parallel to 

the Karkhch River, but at a distance of three miles from it 
(avoiding the marsh which (‘xtends along the right bank of the 
river) and is good hard going at all seasons. At mile 5 the 
village of Khanizeh is passed on the left at a distance of over 
three miles ; this village is unapproachable from the north. 
Basaitin is a Bani Turuf village of some 450 huts scattered 
over a large area on the left bank of the Karkheh River. There 
is a good camping ground one mile north of the village with 
plenty of brushwood in the vicinity. The grazing is poor. 
Water from “ Khor.” 

5 THAILAH (or . 11. — General direction ot 

SAILAH). stage N.W. for the first 

63 eight miles, then W. 

The going is poor, the ground being pitted with rat holes and 
sandy which makes it necessary for wheeled transport to 
select its route with care, additional obstacles in the shape 
of sand hills being met with at miles 2 \ and 5. There is no 
village at Thailah. The water is from the Khor, which is 
brackish and salt to the taste and produces a feeling ot 
nausea, loss pf appetite and energy, and diarrhoea. Tht 
camel and horse grazing is poor. Sufficient low scrub is 
available for fuel and slightly better fuel can be got from the 
sand hiUs a mile from camp. Ground infested with mosqui- 
toes. 

Umm Chir is on the Turko-Persian border. 

5 MAZLAK . • 12. — General direction of 

stage, west for the first 

75 five miles througli 

Umm Chir then south-west. Going is flat and good, the only 
obstructions being five small watercourses, 6 to 10 feet wide, 
easily made passable for guns and transport in a few minutes by 
small working parties. There is no village at Mazlak. The 
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water is from the ‘‘ Khor ” and is brackish and bad, and very 
shallow. 

6 SHATT-AL-AMA . 12. — General direction of 
. stage N.W. Going 

87 hard and good to with- 

in one mile from camp when the ground becomes rough and 
covered with scrub. There is no village at Shatt-al-Ama. The 
water is from the ‘‘ Khor ” but is somewhat better than at the 
last two camps. 

7 KHUR UBAID . 6J. — General direction of 

stage N.-W. The 

93J camping ground is on 

the northern edge of the marsh which — only 2,000 yards 
wide at this pointr— separates the camping ground from the 
northern bank of the Musharrah Canal (Khur Ubaid itself with 
its conspicuous conical mud tower is on the southern bank of 
the canal, about two miles upstream from Halfiyah). The 
water of the Khor ” here is considerably better than at Umm 
Ohir and Mazlak, but it is advisable to bring drinking water 
from the Musharrah Canal by boat. The foreshore of the marsh 
is sandy unstable soil, and does not easily lend itself to the dig- 
ging of practicable waterways by which boats can overcome the 
shallowness of the water, as the soil will not stand. The marsh 
is full of reeds, suitable lor “ cushioning ” roads, pier, etc. 

Timber, — Nil, 

8 ’AMARAH . • 17J. — The route crosses the 

‘‘ Khor ” to the north- 

111 ern bank of the Mushar- 

rah Canal just opposite Khur Ubaid (the depth of the water 
varying from a lew inches to 5 feet), and then follows the left 
(north) bank of the Musharrah Canal. For the first 2 miles going 
upstream from Khur Ubaid the left bank of the canal is under 
water in the flood season, and a serious obstacle is met with 
almost at once in the shape of a deep cut through the canal 
bank with a strong current flowing from the marshes. It is, 
therefore, necessary to convey guns and wheeled transport by 
boat or raft to mile 2 upstream of Khur Ubaid, but thence on- 
wards the canal bank is dry at all seasons of the year, the only 
other remaining real obstacles being two branch canals, the first 
of which it is possible to cross by ramping the banks, but the 
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second requires bridging when the water is high. The Mushar- 
rah Canal is some 30 yards wide with a minimum depth of 3 
feet and a current of some 3 miles an hour. On arrival opposite 
’Amarah, the Musharrah canal has to be crossed. This can be 
done by boat near where the canal leaves the Tigris north of 
’Amarah, and there is also a tresth‘ bridge for foot traffic at this 
point. After the Musharrah Canal the Jalahah Canal remains 
to be crossed before reaching ’Amarah itself. This latter canal 
is some 60 yards wude (there is a bridge of boats across it now) 
unbridged and unfordable. But there are &mple ferry boats. 
’Amarah stands on a strip of land enclosed on the west by the 
Tigris and on the north and east by the Jahalah Canal. It has 
a river frontage of more than J a mile on the Tigris. The 
southern quarter of the town consists of a row of 27 modern 
houses forming six large blocks facing the river. The military 
barracks and principal government buildings are in the northern 
quarter. The population is about 10,000. On the right bank 
ot the Tigris opposite ’Amarah are flourishing plantations of 
dates and other fruit trees and poplars in the midst of which is 
the suburb of Daffas. The Tigris is spanned by a bridge of 
boats. The neighbouring country raises large numbers of cattle 
and a considerable quantity of wheat, barley, maize, rice and ghi 
is also produced. 


Alternative stages. 

(A) Fkom AHWAZ to KHAFAJIYAH (Stage 3). 


Authorities . — Intelligence Section, Mesopotamia Ex- 
peditionary Force, with the assistance of Captain A. T. 
Wilson. 


No. of stage | 


and total 

Details. 

distance. 


1 

KUT SAYYID ’ALI 26.— A good track over 


open desert, fit for all 

26 

arms, and for motor 
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lorries ; it runs at the southern toot of low ridges for the first 
lOJ miles, afterwards gradually diverging. 

General direction north-west, passing wells of Umm-ul- 
Haiyil, J mile north of track at miles, perennial wells 20', 
30' deep plenty of camel thorn near by. 

At nine miles sandhills of Raml-i-Shumakh-Neh lie IJ miles 
south ; they afford abundant cover to cavalry and infantry, 
and are passable, though with difficulty by the former ; height 
about 60 feet, they form a triangle with sides about 2 miles 
Jong, re-entrant formed on south being good gun position. 
Water lies in pools till end of March, sometimes later, and is 
obtained from shallow wells dug by Arabs each year in the 
sand. The only other place where water is found is Tal-i-Zibid 
and Deh Diz, 2 miles south of Raml-Shumukhneh, where there 
are wells like those at Umm-ul-HaiyiL 

At 10 miles an isolated clump of rocks some 6' high is passed 
just south of the track ; this is the point where the track to 
Kut Saiyid Ali diverges from that running to Kut Nahr Hashin. 
At about this point the white domed shrine of Muhsin on the 
right bank of the Karkhah opposite Kut Nahr Hashin becomes 
visible, and cultivation (unirrigated) begins. 

At 15 J miles the track which is not well marked, approaches 
the dry bed of the old Karkhah. The sides of this would 
Tequire ramping almost everywhere for wheeled traffic, but are 
passable for cavalry every few hundred yards and for infantry 
everywhere. 

There is extensive wheat cultivation round here and remains 
of old canals which afford some cover, but present no serious 
obstacle. 

At about 17^ miles the deserted \illage of Deh Saiyid Musa 
stands on the right bank of the dry bed of the Karkhah and is a 
good land mark to steer for from the rocks mentioned above. 
At 18 miles the dry bed is crossed. This consists of a deep cut- 
ting some 20' deep and 30 yards wide, filled in in places with 
brushwood. The bed is hard almost all the year round and 
consists of mud covered with grass. 

The track continues over flat desert till it strikes the Karkhah 
at 21 miles at a point where the river makes a sharp salient. 
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Tlie ruins of an old fort lie here on the south side of the dry bed 
which could be adapted to form a defensive post. It consists 
of a square enclosure, about 40 yards long surrounded by a 
mound about four feet high and a ditch. 

The left bank of the Karkhah above the salient is shelving 
for a mile or more ; and animals can go down to drink. At the 
turn and for a mile or two down stream, the left bank is preci- 
pitous. The water is abundant and exceedingly pure, width 
of river about 60 yards, depth from 20 feet in, floods to nine feet 
in autumn.* 

At this point which would be a good place for a camp, a 
little firewood is obtainable (it is very plentiful 10 miles up river 
at Sinn-al- Abbas). Grazing is poor and cannot be taken into 
account. 

The track now runs along the left bank of the Kharkhah 
at a distance of from J to 1 mile to a large village called Kut 
Saiyid ’Ali, consisting of about 150 houses and situated 5 miles 
from the fort on the right bank of the Kharkhah. 

Firewood is stored in largo quantities in the village (estimated 
at 50 tons all the year round). This amount is due to the fact 
that this village is the first and closest one to the natural wood 
supply at Sinn-al- Abbas, and little scrub brushwood to the west 
of the village. Supplies 5,000 sheep, 500 cattle, no grain, no 
transport animals available. The grazing is poor. Only about 
10 mashuts (marsh boats) could be collected from this village. 
The population is about 500. This is the place favoured by 
.\rabs for crossing as it is a straight roach with a depth of about 
0' as a minimum in summer (in places, such as IGiafajiyah — 
i ( ) miles below Kut 8aiyid * Ali) it is actually fordable for three 
months (September to November), also there are other fords 
reported up river from Kut Nahr Hashim but they have not been 
<iefinitely located. 

The ground on the left bank of the Kharkheh is intersected 
by deep canals and is unsuitable for anything but infantry and 
lightly laden mules. It is impassable for wheeled trafl&c and 
guns, also in spring and early summer for both cavalry and 

* Current is i mile per hour in summer to 2 miles per hour as a maximum at 
flood time, which may occur at various times between December and April (both 
inclusive). 
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infantry, so caravans generally cross to the right bank at a 
spot 200 yards east of the village. 

2 KHAFAJIYAH . 10.— From Kut Saiyid ’Ali 

on the right bank the 

36 best track runs parallel 

to the river, and at a distance of one or two miles from it over 
giound cultivated in places ; track is fit for all arms. 

At 10 mi^es Khafajiyah is reached. 


(B) From THAILAH (UMM CHIR) (Stage 5) to 
’AMAJRAH via HALFIYAH. 


No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 DAWAIRIJ RIVER 25.— The first five miles is 

^ over broken but easy 

25 ground, and at the 

foot of sandhills, which lie to the north of the road, the track 
IS, however, fit for all arms. The Shatt-al-Ama is crossed for 
the first time at about 8 miles ; it is here a mere depression with 
occasional pools of water in spring. The country is open, and 
there is a good deal of brushwood about ; grazing nil. The 
Shatt-al-Ama (blind river) is crossed again by some tracks, but 
not by others. All tracks are good and hard going the whole 
way. It is deep narrow ditch dry except after heavy rain, some 
15' deep and 20 yards across ; hard bottom with brushwood 
growing; it would require ramping for wheeled trafiic but is 
passable almost everywhere for cavalry. The Dawairij river 
is met at 25 miles. At this point it is flowing southwards, but 
bending back it turns north-west and is lost in marshes. 

The Dawairij is drinkable all the year round, but slightly 
brackish in autumn ; it is fordable except for a week or so after 
heavy rain. There is, however, no necessity for a force moving 
on Amara to cross it. 

Fuel, — ^Plentiful. 

Fodder.— Poor grazing. 
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2 HALFIYAH . • 20. — Across open desert, 

■ passable for all arms, 

45 but liable to floods in 

spring for a few miles outside Halfiyah (Markaz) which is 
situated in marshland. 

Fuel . — A little brushwood. 

Fodder . — Poor grazing. 

Supplies . — Probably nil. 

From Halfiyah a track, practicable all, the year round, runs 
north of the marshes to Bisaitin — 10 miles. 

3 ’AMARAH . • 25. — A footpath along the 

Musharrah canal which 

70 IS passable for large 

river boats, and has a minimum depth at low river of 4 feet : 
the Musharrah canal enters the Tigris opposite ’ Amarah. This 
path is unfit for wheeled traffic or guns which would probably 
have to go round the marshes by the north. 


Route No. 11. 

From ’AMARAH to TIB RIVER (The Ruins of 
Kuwait on right bank). 

60 miles. 3 stages. 

Authority . — Captain F. L. Dyer, March 1914. 

Epitome. 

General — ^The 1st stage a foot-path — country traversed being 
under cultivation. Passable by all arms. 

2nd Stage — ^A well marched track on both sides of which the 
country is marshy. 

3rd Stage. — ^Foot-path along right bank of river Tib. 

Water . — (1) At Saiyid Nur from the Sa’ad canal and the 

marsh. 
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(2) After ram in water holes near Besha in the 2nd stage 
which would enable this Jong stage to be made two stages. 

(3) From the river Tib. 

Fuel . — Desert scrub procurable throughout and wood pro- 
curable on river Tib. 

Fodder . — On the banks ot Tib there is good grazing for all 
animals in the spring and grazing lor camels throughout the 2nd 
and 3rd stages. 

Supplies . — Can only be reckoned on at ’Amarah. 

~ I 

No. of I 

aad total I Details 

di8tunc<‘ 


1 SAIVID NCR . 10. —Direction \. Leav- 

mg ’Amarah at the 

10 bridge over the 

Musharrah Canal and traversing the cultivated country north 
ot the town, the loot path strikes the Sa’ad Canal and the marsh 
at the Ford ot Sai,>id Nur. Depth of water in the Sa‘ad Canal 
4', in the march 3'. Thc' marsh is some 200 yards broad at this 
point. No inhabitants 

2 RIVEK TIB . . 30.— Direction .V. The 

track a well -beaten 

40 one leaves the Crave 

Yard at Saiyid Nur m a westerly direction and gradually 
works round to due north passing close to a mound called 
Bishah (15 miles). 

3 RIVER TIB (RUIN« 20.— Direction due X. 

OF KUWAIT). Along the light bank 

00 of the river Tib to the 

foot hills : the rums of Kuw ait are mere mounds situated 
about a mile south of the pomt where the Tib river emerges 
from the toot hills through the Tang-i-Bai^^at : a series of fords 
near this point is knowm as 8ab’eh Ibrat. 

Noth. — This rout« is usod by caravaa^ going to Deh Lurin in Puslit-i-Kuh 
it continues up the Tang-i-Baiyat crossing and rucrossing the nver continually, 
it is not piactlcablo from Kovember to Februaiy owing to floods, and occasion- 
ally after that date. An alternatiye route leaves the above track near Saiyid 
Nur and crosses the Hamrlne range 3 miles east of Tang-i-BaiySt. 
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Fkom ’ALI GHARBI to BAKSAI (BAGH-I-SHAHI). 
miles, 1 stage. 

There is no regular route between these two places, but the 
country is such as to nowhere offer difificulties to the passage 
of all arms. In the vicinity of ’Ali Gharbi for a distance of 
some 10 miles the ground is inclined to bo swampy after ram; 
but after traversing this a country is entered which in spring 
affords excellent pasturage to the flocks of the Arabs, hero the 
going is always good. 

Distanee 34. | miles, which owing to the absence of water 
en route has to be done in one stage. 

Supplies , — In very limited quantities can be reckoned on 
at ’All Gharbi. 

Fuel. — Scarce. 

Alternative route , — Via Qara Tepe. 


Route No. 13. 

From SHAIKH SA’AD (JINDIL) to BAKSAI 
(BlGH-I-SHlHI). 

22 miles, 1 stage. 

This route is much used in winter and spring. It is passable 
by all arms. 

Supplies . — In very limited quantities at Jindil. 

Fuel. — Scarce. 

Note — Jmdil is the name by which Shaikh Sa’ad Is known by the natives. 

Route No. 14. 

From BAKSAI (BAGH-I-SHAHI) to SAIYID HASAN. 

The route crosses a long range of precipitous hiUs which can 
be traversed by caravans betw'een Baksai and near Badrah 
only at three points, viz. Sarkhyr, Khurmalih and Palk. 

The most used route and shortest is that vid Sarkhir described 
below. 


G 
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I No. of atage I 

and total I Details. 

distance. | 


1 SAIYID HASAN . 18.— Leaving Baksai and 

(SHRINE). crossing the Changu- 

16 leh the track follows 

route ^o. 15 Ahwaz to Badrah, at the foot of the hills for 5 
miles, it then turns up a large ravine, called Sarkhir, in which 
good water is to be found at or near the mouth from December 
to March, after which it is scanty and brackish. On the right 
bank at the mouth stands a boundary pillar, erected on a grave* 
The track follows up the ravine to near its head, reached at 
12 miles and then turns up a side valley and ascending 200 feet 
reaches the pass known as Chuk-i-Musa, whence Saipd Hasan 
and Baksai ate both visible. From this point to Saiyid Hasan 
is 6 miles over stony ground. 

Note. — The second or Khurmlilih track between Baksai and Saiyid 
Hasan keeps at the foot of the hills for 10 miles and then turns up a small ravine, 
tircssing the Band-i-KhArnaiUh at 16 miles and reaching Saiyid Hassan at 20 
miles. It is waterless, little used and hard to find 

The third or Falk *’ track between Baksai and Saiyid Hasan is in 2 stages. 

Th» fine stage is the same as stage 10 in new route attached, i.s., Ahw&z to 
Bad rah along the Turco-Ferslan Frontier. 

2nd stage . — ^From Darreh Midih or Khir Malih to Saiyid Hasan. General 
direction N.W. After one mile turn Into hills — at 5 miles strike Falk ravine 
and follow to Saiyid Hasan at 18| miles — ^road only fit for mules. Supplies in 
small quantities locally but fairly plentiful from Zurbfttiah and Badrah. Water 
good from canals and river Kunjian Cham. Fuel plentiful from river. Oraxing 
and Khasll excellent. 


Boate No. 15. 

From AHWAZ to BADRAH. 

217 miles 11 stages. 

Authority. — Turco-Persian Froatier Coauaission, 
1913-14. 


No. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 SAIYID ’ALI . 
26 


V 


26 


V%dt Route 10, alter- 
native stage A. 
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2 

khajfajiyah 

10 Vide Route 10, alter- 


— 

native stage A 

36 

3 

BISAITIN 

18. 

54 


1 Vide Route 10. 

4 

UMM CHIR . 

65. 

65 



5 

RIVER BAWAIRIJ 

25. — Vide Route 10, alter- 


— 

native B. 

90 

6 

CAMP ON MARSH 

1 1 . — General direction 


— 

N.W., keep along 

101 


south foot of Jabal 


Fukki — agoing heavy in places. Grazing fair — ^fnel, scanty — 
Water, brackish on marsh — no supplies. This marsh (which 
is fed from the Bawairij known below A1 Fukkah as Khar- 
khareh) here comes to an end. 

7 TiB RIVER . • 26J. — General directioni 

N.W. Skirt south 

127^ slope of Jabal Hainiib 4 

going good throughout. Some 4 miles to south of track 
at about 10 miles He the ancient but uninteresting ruins of 
Shahriz. Water occasionally obtainable here and Arabs camp 
near in spring. At 15 miles scrub becomes thicker, water is 
sometimes available in bed of nullah coming from: spur of Jabal 
Hamvin at about 18 miles. At 20 miles nullahs from north 
cross track which becomes sandy and stony. Route from ’ Amarah 
to Baiyat and Deh Luran follows principal of these nullahs in 
north-west direction. At 26} miles reach Tib. Fuel plentiful. 
Water brackish at the best of times — Grazmg excellent in season. 
Route shown on ma^ through gorge is difiOcult if not impracti- 
cable for animals umess river is quite low. River 50' broad. 
Generally fordable without difficulty; good bottom, banks 
good. 


N, JS.— This stage may suitably be broken at or near mins of Shahris, If there 
is water, as is probably after rain. 


a2 
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8 QARA TEPE . . 26J. — General direction 

N.W. by W. Road 

153 follows south slope of 

Hamrin range crossing numerous nullahs — at about 8 miles the 
large round mound of Qara Tepe becomes visible on horizon to 
west and the traveller should make for it unless he has certain 
information that water is available in nullahs en route, the 
largest of which are (from east to west) Chalat, Khumaisah and 
Za’afarani. Going good but sandy from 8 to 12 miles. Sup- 
plies nil unless Arabs are camped near by. Fuel scanty. Water 
from wells in summer. Grazing bad for horses or mules. Qara 
Tepe is the centre of large grazing grounds whither Arabs 
living along banks of the Tigris send their hocks. ’Ali Gharbi 
18 oidy 11 miles distant and supplies could always be obtained 
thence. 

Note. — Q ara Tepe to *Ali Qharbi. Direction S.S.W., distance 11 miles. 
Sou day— for the first fi miles good grazing in spring— then 2 miles marshy and 
the last 3 miles in the vicinity ox the town under cultivation. There is no regular 
route between these two places. (Dyer, March 1914). 

9 BAKSAl • . 30. — General direction 

(BAGH-l-SHAHI) N.-W. Across desert 

183 avoiding as far as 

possible the stony slopes of the Hamrin range. No water in 
summer, but in winter and spring water is to be found in the 
larger nullahs such as Ohiftdarr 11 1 miles or Za’afarani 20 miles. 
There is an intermediate nullah at 15 miles with brackish water. 
Baksai is a ruined village on Changulah River, Arabs and Lurs 
camp in the vicinity : grazing poor, supplies nil, fuel plentiful 
from river bed, water excellent from river but brackish in sum- 
mer. Khasil obtainable in season. Route diverges here up 
Changulah valley joining Route 45 (alternative stages) of routes 
in Persia, Volume III., part 2. 

10 DA RRE H MAIJLH 16. — General direction W. 

(KHIR MALIH). Cross Changfilah at 2 

199 miles by easy ford, 

taking care to cross above the canal heads, strong bed-keep 
in plain below south slope of Hamnn range — at 6 miles 
a large nullah called Sarkhir enters plain — this nullah 
contains brackisli water just above where it enters plains. 
Here main road to Saiyad Hasan and KunjiSn Cham diverges 
here. 
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Daneh Malih wells are situated at foot of whitish hills* 
which project somewhat into the plains at this point and ar^ 
easily distinguishable. There are 28 wells* some sweet* mostly 
brackish. Fuel scanty* supplies niU grazing bad. 

11 BADRAH . . 18. — General Direction 

{not BADEAI) N.W. Keep along 

217 foot of hiUs which 

are no longer stony. At 8 miles large nullah Palk enters 
plain from the Kallah Shiroh or Hamrin range. At 1 mile 
a road to Saiyid Hasan diverges north-west through hills 
striking Palk ravine at 5 miles and following it to crest. 

Badrah is a small town {vide route 94 stage 2) with fairly 
plentiful supplies. Connected by telegraph with MandaU 
(not Kut-al-*.^arah as shown on the map). 

NoTB. — From Badrah to Saiyid Haaan is 14 miles along a good road-— no 
obstacles. The Turco-Perslan Frontier is crossed an rouia* at about 8 miles. 


Route No. 16. 

From BASRAH to NASIRIYAH. 

140\ miles. 11 stages. 

Authorities. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel F. 6. Lucas, 42nd • 
Infantry Brigade ; Captain £. M. M. Haokett, B. M. 
42nd Infantry Brigade ; Captain R. C. Duncan, Adju- 
tant, 2/5th Gurkha Rifles ; Lieutenant Mhrrs, A. P. 0. 
Zubeir, and s^ndry previous reports. 

N.B . — Since writing the above a railway {line has been constructed froUl 
Baaxah and Kasiriyi^. 

Epitome^ 

1. Oeneral . — Route suitable for all arms* includiug Field 
Artillery. 

M far as Shaiba, a caravan route across a salt plain. 

Shaiba onwards until pasture land and gardens are met with 
near Kh a ms i e h the road traverses stony or sandy desert. 
Road throughout is suitable for motor traffic in spring, and evmi 
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u the flood season light flat lorries oon pass np to within a 
low lailss of Khamsieh. ^ 

(Bat see attached note by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Q. Lucas.) 

2. Water . — ^No difficulty. Cood water always obtainable* 
either from the river or from wells. Pumps and a 30-feet 
length of hose should be taken and an advance party sent out 
a day before the main body as the wells sometimes need clean- 
ing out, after which the water should be allowed to stand for 
a day. 

Pick, shovel, rope basket and bucket for well digging should 
also be taken in case the existing wells should prove insuffi- 
dent. 

3. Landing Places . — ^AUowi is the best landing place for water 
transport, Ghabishiyah being the next best. Large heliums can 
also come dose in shore at Ratawi, Lagait and Pbmidiyah. 

(From about September to November the ELhor is useless 
as a highway for boats owing to the diallowness of the water.) 

4. Transport . — The local camels are by far the best transport 
animals. Bullocks are useless and carts should not be taken. 

Pack transport is by far the best. (See note by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lucas.) 

6. Fvd . — Very scarce, only brushwood in small quantities* 
being available (except in the neighbourhood of Barjisiyab 
* plantation). 

6. Qrazing . — ^For camels only, except at Khamsieh. 

ISoit hy JAeuitenani-Colond P. G. Luoas. 

Pack transport 4 the only suitable transport for the dry^ 
weatli^r as the roads become dusty and the surface breaks up. 
The worst parts are where the road leaves the old Turkish Army 
tracks and branches of to the camping grounds. 

Bullocks are useless for transport as they have no heart. 
The country camels have been a great success .... 
They move faster than the Indian camels and con easily do 
3 miles an hour. Carts are not satisfactory, as they are too 

hard on the mules The best transport for sick and' 

wounded would be Kajawas ** on eamds. » . • . Troopa 
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marcbiiig in hot weather shonld be warned to look out for 
soorpions and snakes (poisonous, but species unknown^ 
Oharashiyah is particularly bad 

The sending on of stores in boats has proved a great success. 

State op the Road in Mid-August, 1916. 
Authority : — ^Lieutenant Wishart, R.E. 

1. Bdsrah to Zubair, — Good, except between Fort George 
and Zubair. 

2. Zubair to 2 miles beyond NakhailaL — Ground nard and 
undulating, but with 50 yard stretches of softer soil dotted 
with hummocks in the hollows. Quite impassable for heavy 
lorries. 

3. Nakhailat to Ohubashiyah, — Ground broken and very soft 
sand in the nullahs. Ground studed with tussocks. Quite 
impassable for heavy lorries, but a road could easily be found 
which would take 30 cwt. Mat lonies loaded. 

4. Ohubashiyah to NaMriyah, — Going hard and good, but 
some little work would be needed to locate a road without soft 
patches. 


Ko. of Bta« 
and total 
distance. 


DETAILS. 


1 SHA’AIBAH FORT 13. — General direction 

of the stage S.W. 

13 The best rc^ from 

Kanina Malsus or Magil to Sha’aibah Fort is along the railway 
embankment until it meets the Zobeir road. Follow this road 
on to the Shaiba Ridge to within a mile of Zobeir, and thence 
straight along the ri(^e to Shaiba Fort. j?he old bed of the 
Eup^ates is crossed about 1,200 yards north-west of the tele- 
graph line. The bed is soft, but in early April 1916, was pass* 
able for Fiat lorries and Amy Transport Carts. Should this 
river bed be flooded, wheeled transport will not be able to cross. 

Surface conditions on this section of road are very variable, 
and the ground should be reconnoitred a day previous to any 
march. 
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The water at Shaiba Fort is good. There is one well 100 
ya|!ds Bouth-west of the Fort, 12 feet in diameter, 25 feet to the 
water level and about 6 feet of water. This well gives a supply 
of excellent water, sufficient for a Brigade, and should be re- 
served for the men. Pumps should be erected before the troops 
arrive and a 30 feet length of hose should be taken. 

The second well is of about the same capacity as No. 1. It 
is about 400 yards north-east of the Fort. It is worked by 
donkeys and is suitable for watering animals. 

The 3rd well (about the same size) is roughly 800 yards 
north-east of the Fort. The water in this well requires frequent 
changing before it becomes fit for use, even for animals. 

For a force dt the strength of a Brigade, 4 pumps would be 
required at No. 1 well for drinking water and 2 pumps at No. 2 
for animals. Canvas troughs or tarpaulins should also be 
provided at No. 2 well. 

Camping space. — Unlimited. 

Fuel — Some brushwood to supplement wood ration. 

2 OHUWAIBDAH . 8. — General direction of 

— the stage S. W. by 

21 W. March on a com- 

pass bearing of 46® for 4 miles to near Barjisiyah Wood, and 
thence 4 mUes to camp on a bearing of 96®, following the main 
caravan track. This stage is passable for all arms and in early 
April 1916, Fiat lorries and Army Transport carts passed over it. 

Water. — ^The wells are too small and shallow. Larger 
wells should be dug north of the main caravan track and they 
should be rivetted on the inside to prevent falling earth from 
the edges filling them up. The water is abundant, but slightly 
brackish, though it becomes sweeter after the weUs have been 
in use for a short time. 

Pumps are essential, as otherwise the edges of the well fall 
in if men stand round drawing water in buckets. 

Fuel — Some brushwood obtainable. 

Chming. — ^For camels only. 

3 GHAINAT 16. — General direction 

— ' of the stage N.W. by 

36 N. The road, (in 

April 1916) was passable for Fiat lorries and Army Transport 


i 
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carts. From Chuwaibdah, running north-west to the Tobah 
mounds on a bearing of 131°» a distance of 8 miles. From here 
on a bearing of 355° to* the tower at Nakhailat and thenoe for 4 
miles along the waters edge, on a bearing of 326° to the briok 
kilns at Groinat. 

Note. — By Lieut.-Oolonol F. Q. Lucas, 42zid Infantry Brigade. (Dated 27tb 
Hay 1916.) 

From Nakhailat to Grainat the going is ^difficult for wheeled 
transport. 

Water , — Brackish in shore but sweet about 360 yards out 
(1st May 1916). The distance from the shore at wMch sweet 
water is found probably varies. 

Bellums drawing 3 feet of water were brought within 100 
yards of the shore on 1st May 1916. 

Fuel , — Some brushwood obtainable but not in large quan- 
tities. 

Grazing . — For camels only in the vicinity of the camp. 

4 RATAWI . . 14. — General direction of 

the stage W. by N. 

50 Passable for Fiat lor- 

ries in April 1916. Road runs due west from Grainat to Ru- 
mailah (8 miles), the last 1^ miles being through soft drift sand 
hills. From here north-west, skirting more sand hills and 
over a harder surface following the tracks of the Turkish Army 
retreat in 1915. 

An exhausting stage for draught animals. 

There is a good landing place at AUowi Point one mile 
north-east of AUowi Ruins. Stores landed here, however, 
could only be removed along the shore in the direction of Grainat 
as elsewhere for a radius of a mile the ground is too damp. 

irafef.>-Braokish in shore but sweet about 400 yards out. 

Bellums carrying 4 taghar (say 20 maunds) can be ^o^^ 
on the island feature north of Ratawi, but when the river is in 
£ood the lowlying land between Ratawi and the island will 
have to be crossed by a causeway. 

FueL — ^Brushwood in small quantities, 

Gm«»n{7.~~Camels only in vicinity of camp. 
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6 GHABASHIYAH . lOJ. — General direotion 

of the stage N.W. by 

60^ N. Fiat lorries did 

this road in April 1916. Following the tracks of the Turkish 
Army in 1915 and keeping an average 1»000 to 1,200 yards from 
the water’s edge. First 6 miles on a bearing of 141°, after 
which the road curves westerly, and two miles further on the 
bufldings of Ghabashiyah can be seen. 

Water, — Excellent drinking water right up to the shore. 

Bellums drawing 3^ 6' can be brought up to within 50 yards 
of the shore in flood season. 

There is ample camping ground in the vicinity of the water. 

Qrazing, — ^Por camels only. 

Fuel. — Brushwood in small quantities. 

6 LAGAIT • *. 16^. — General 'direction 

of the stage W. by N. 

77 Rather heavy going 

for wheeled transport. Lagait is situated between 2 maunds, 
one close to the waters edge and the other ^ mile in land. 

Passable for motor lorries. Troops marching from Ghaba- 
shiyah to Lagait should keep 1,000 yards from the waters 
edge. 

Good water at Itagait. Camp can be pitched close to the 
waters edge on the h%h ground. Arab reports say that there 
are 2|r feet of water right up to the bank. 

Qrazing. — ^For camels only. 

Fud. — Brushwood in small quantities. 

7 HAMIDIYAH . . 12. — General direction of 

^ — the stage N.W. Road 

89 passable for Fiat lorries 

and Anay Transport carts but heavy going in places in flood 
season. 

There is nothing special to mark the camp at Hamidiyah, 
but daring the summer there is an Arab encampment on high 
ground 1,200 yards from the river. Troops marching through 
at this ^ime could camp nearer Hie water. 

Drinking toafer Crom the river, shghtiy braddsh in shore but 
sweet about 200 yards out. 
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'Grazing. — ^For camels only. 

Fuel , — Brushwood in small quantities. 

8 KHAMSITAH . 16. — General diieotion of 

the stage iJ., W. 

105 Boad passable for Fiat 

lornes and Army Transport carts except in flooded areas. 
After heavy rains the ooimtiy within a radius of 2 miles of 
Khamsiyah is flooded to a depth of about six Inches. During 
this season troops should camp near Tal Ibarah Fort which is 
2^ miles east of Khamsiyah. 

When there is no flood troops would camp close to Kham* 
siyah, where a creek runs north for 10 miles to Suk>esh-Sheynkh. 

“* FueL — Nil. 

Wa^cr.-— Flood. Very dirty but quite sweet. 

9 CAMP NBAB ZELLAH 14 — 119. — Going excellent. 

AND ETOYEN. At about 1 } miles 

119 from camp there is a 

•deep ditch which can be avoided by keeping close to the waters 
•edge. At miles pass an unflnished fort which should be left 
on the right hand so as to avoid another deep ditch which runs 
from the fort to the water. 

Water. — Very dirty and brackish. (Would probably be 
better two miles further east.) 

General bearing of the march about 305^. Zellah is an 
area which eillen<to for H miles^ 10 miles from Khamaiyth. 
Etoyen is a small hill, about 2 miles south-west of the camp. 

F'ttel. — Nil. 

10 SAKHARIYAH . 12}.— Excellent going 

throughout. Com- 

131} pass bearing 308° to 

2 mounds about 4} miles from the camp. From these mounds 
Tal Magayir (Ur) can be seen and also a sn^ mound which 
marks the site of the Sakhariyah camp. 

Water. — ^From a water channel and quite sweet. 

FueL-^NiU 

11 NASntlYAH . . 9.--Good raised road aU 

the way. 

140} 
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Prom NASIRIYAH to KUT-AL-AMARAH. 


120 miles. 9 stages. 

Authority , — General Staff, Mesopotamia Expedition- 
ary Force, from Arab information. 

(a) Land Route, 

1. (general . — The Section from Nasiriyah to Suwaij has 
water on it in normal years during May, June and July, but this 
is avoidable by small detours. 

The rest of the route is dry throughout the year. 

2. Distance. — ^Nasiriyah — ^Kut about 120 miles, 9 stages. 

3. Water , — The only difSculty is from Nasiriyah to Deoha 
Suwaij about 25 miles, too long a distance for a normal infantry 
march imless troops are quite “fil.” 

There is no water obtainable except by making a detour 
(which adds on 2 or .3 miles) to Albut Nija, and here from August 
inclusive till the first rains (December), the water is brackish and 
bad, though Arabs say it can be drunk. If practicable it would 
be safer to carry water for this stage. 

From Suwaij to Kut there is no difficulty, as even when bed is 
diy* good water can be had anywhere by digging from 3 to 6 feet. 

4. Supplies . — Owing to uncertainty as to attitude of Arab 
tribes, no supplies should be relied on. Otherwise, wheat, barley,, 
straw and meat should be obtainable in considerable quantities 
throughout by arrangement. 


Ko. of staM 
and total 
dlatanoe. 


Details. 


NASIRIYAH 

1 ALBUT NIJA • 15.— Only obstacles, about 

6-8 water channels all 

15 dry, but none of them 

more than about 6 feet broad, mostly less. These can be easily 
ramped. 

2 SUWAIJ • . 12. — Only obstacles about 

3-4 small water chan* 

27 nels as in first stage. 

At Suwadj a small village. 
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3 SHATRAH 
37 

feet wide, both dry or practically so, 

4 TELLOH 


49 

5 MESEFI 
04 

6 JALAT SIKAR 


10. — ^Two creeks, one 

small, the other, the 
Abu Shabeba about IS 

12. — Cross Shatt-al-Gharfif 
above Abu Mahaw. 

16. — The stage is opposite 
Mesefi. 

16. 


80 

7 HAI . . .12. 


92 

8 ZENABIA . . 16. 

108 

9 KUT . . . 12. — On left bank of Tigris, 

^th the boat bridge 

120 some 2 miles below it. 

(h) Water Routes, 

In normal years there is no through water route from Nasin- 
yah to Shatrah. 

This year (1916) owing to exceptionally high water, the Turks 
were able twice to put convoys of small bellums through by the 
Umm Jam&l Channel. This was only possible for about 3 weeks. 

Normally in tThe flood season large bellums pass up the Khor 
Husainiyah in the flood season from the Euphrates to the north- 
east limit of this Khor, which may be within 6 miles of Suwaij. 

From Suwaij to Abu Mahaw, the Shatt-ash-Shatrah is about 
12 feet broad and about 2 feet 6 inches deep in the flood season ; 
passable then for bellums of medium size. This channel is dry 
or at least useless as a waterway, from August to February (?). 

From Abu Mahaw to Kut, the Shatt-al-Gharaf is passable for 
steamers of 4| feet draft from February to June, and they turn 
at Abu Mahaw. During July it is normally passable for small 
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mahailahs, or medium-sized beUums with a minimum draught of 
about 2' It becomes passable for these craft again about 
November. 

This year being abnormal, a minimum of 2^ was reported 
about 20th August, and a medium -sized bollum could still pass. 
Normally at this time it would be dry with pools and stretches of 
water at intervals. 

The only really reliable through route from the south is by 
the Nahr-al-Bada’ah which carries away much of the water of 
the Shatt-al-Gharaf and flows into the Hammar Lake. This 
route is practicable for large bellums from JDecember to July, and 
this' year in the flood season three motor boats were brought 
down it, but with considerable difficulty and much local assist- 
ance. 

There is a broad shallow bar in the Hammar which seldom has 
more than two feet of water over it. 

The Nahr Hamsa admits of passage of small bellums only dur- 
ing similar periods. Throughout the greater part of its length 
the Nahr-al-Beda’ah in the flood season expands into a wide 
“ khor ”, and its overflow fills numerous parallel side channels. 

Transport . — ^Moving northwards from Nasiriyah, land trans- 
port would be necessary throughout. There are not very 
many*boats at Shatrah normally (say some 30 small bellums and 
10 large) and they would very probably be removed before any 
troops reached the town. If an advance were made from Kut, 
boats could be brought up the Tigris and so down. 

Route No. 18. 

From NAJAP to BASRAH. 

283 miles. 15 stages. 

Avtitorities. — Captain G. E. Leachman, March and 
April 1910 ; Persian Gulf Gazetteer, 1908 ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chesney, 1837 ; and those from Route No. 16, 


Epitome. 

Oenerdl Description . — An easy desert route along the south- 
ern^ edge of the Euphrates Valley. The soil is mostly firm sand 
and gravel, and the going is good. 
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Waier, — ^Plentiful throughout. It is usually brackish but 
drinkable, except at Qasr Ibn ’Ansarl, stage 4, where it is fit 
for animals only. ) 

Fuel and Fodder , — Plentiful throughout, except during stages 
1 to especially in spring. 

Supplies , — Limited to Samawah, stage 3, and fairly plentiful 
at Zubair. Elsewhere en route, nil. 



« 



Ko. of stage 




and total 

Detail?. 



distance. 



• 


1 QASR-AR-RUHA . 27.— S.E. The route des- 

1 IMI. cends sharply from the 

27 ridge on which the 

town is situated, and then lies along the edge of the Bahr-an- 
Najaf. 

At mile 27 Qasr-ar-Ruhaimi, a small village situated on the 
plain known as Ghufrat-al-’Iraq. I 

2 SHINAFIYAH . 16.— E. by S. The route 

runs across an open 

43 plain. At mile 2 

Sha'ib Hisib ; in February 1879, about 5 miles higher up, this 
Sba’ib held a running stream, which was sufficient for the Hajj 
(4,000 men and 3,000 camels, at a low estimate) ; it is said to be 
perennial. There are acacia trees and pasturage. The route 
then runs along the edge of the Bahr-i-Shinafiyah. 

At mile 16 Shinafiyah, a town of about 3,500 inhabitants, 
situated chiefly on the north bank of the ’Atshan continuation 
of the Shatt-aLHindiyah just below its exit from the Bahr-i- 
Shinafiyah. 

The dwellings are principally huts, and there is a bdzdr 
of 60 shops. 

3 SAMAWAH . . 36.--E. S. E. The route 

' runs along the south 

79 bank of the Shatt-aL 

Hindiyah. 

At mile 4, Sa’id Mashkur. 
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There are oooasional patches of oultivation and small date 
groves. 

At mile 36, Samawah, a town of about 10,000 inhabitants. 
It is divided into two parts by the river, the chief part, including 
the Government buildings, is on the south bank, but the barrack 
are on the north bank. There are brick houses in both quar- 
ters. The river is crossed by a boat bridge. There is a bazar 
of some 250 shops, and the place is a much frequented Bedouin 
market. The neighbourhood is well cultivated, a surplus of 
cereals, vegetables, and fruit being exported. There are 20,000 
date palms, mostly on the south bank, but these are not sufficient 
for local requirements. Livestock and transport animals, ex- 
cept camels, are owned by the surrounding tribes, but it is 
impossible to estimate the numbers that might be forthcoming 
if required. ' 

4 QASR IBN ANSAR 30.— S. E. The route 

— ■ ' leaves the river and 

109 runs over soil encrust- 

ed with salt and of the nature of quicksand. Puel everywhere ; 
grazing excellent. 

At Qasr Ibn’ Ansar there is a large pan of very brackish 
water drinkable for animals. 

5 QASR NABAH . 30.-rS.E. At mile 7. 

Qasr-ad'Dughaim a 

139 ‘ ruined fort ; a pond of 

very good and only slightly brackish water. Qasr Nabah, a 
strong fort standing in a depression. 

6 QASR BIR . . 25.— S.E. Very good go- 

SHAGHRAH. ing over sandy gra- 

164 velly country, with 

much bush. * 

At mile 10, Qasr Abu Ghar, from which a track runs north- 
east by east to Suq-ash-Shuyukh, about 20 miles. 

Qasr Bir Shaghrah, a large mud fort, overlooking a wadi one 
mile broad and falling into the Euphrates valley. Near the 
fort is a naqrah, or water pan. 

7 KHAMISIYAH • 14. — ^At first north-east 

— M — along the right bank of 

178 a wadi. At mile 14 
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Khamisiyah ; large village with good water. Thence to Basrah 
fid Boute 16, 106 miles in 8 stages. Total 283 miles in 16 
etages. 


Alternative Stages. 

From SAMAWAH (Stage 3) to KHAMISIYAH 
(Stage 7). , 

90 miles. ? stages. 

(Desert Route). 

Authorities . — ^Arab reports collected by Captain 
Eadie and Miss Gertrude Bell. 

General, — This route has been collected from Arab reports 
only. This would be the only practicable land route for troops. 
There is no road along the river bank and cultivation and water 
outs make the going extremely bad. 

Water, — Plentiful at most stages. 

FueL — Brushwood. 

Supplies, — Nil, 

Eoad, — Probably passable for wheels throughout. 

The following are the principal places passed en routes the 
actual stages would have to be determined by reconnaissance. 

^Ain-aUSayyid, — 13 miles. 

Water, — Slightly brackish ; unlimited from springs. 
^Ain-ahDughaiyam, — 6 miles. 

Water, — As above. 

*Ain ibn Farhan, — 8 miles. 

Ehudairatvat, — 8 miles. 

Wafer, — Very brackish. 

Qusair, — 8 miles. 

Water, — Good for 1,000 men, 10,000 by digging. 

Naha, — 16 miles. 
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WiUer. — Good for 1,000 men, 10,000 by digging. 

Dafinah , — 8 miles. 

Water, — Slightly brackish. Sufficient for 300 men, 10,000 
by digging. 

Sulaibiffah,^!! miles. 

Water , — Slightly brackish but drinkable. Sufficient for 300 
men from existing wells, 10,000 by digging. 

KhanUaiyah, — 12 miles. 

Route No. 19. 

From NAJAF to TAWAIRIJ. 

31 miles. 2 stages. 

Authorities, — ^Iiieutenant-Colonel L. S. Newmarch, 
Persian Gazetteer, 1908. 

Epitome. 

General Description. — The following is not apparently an 
established route but it may be used as a line of communication 
in the cold weather. 

Water, — Abundant throughout. 

Fud and Fodder. — Abundant throughout. 

Supplies* — En route, except fuel and fodder, nil. 

Ko. of Btaoe 

and total Details. 

diatanee. 

1 KIEL . . . 18. — N. by. E. At mile 7 

Si’adah canal, empty 

18 and broken, is crossed 

with difficulty; and the country, hitherto desert, changes to 
fertile cultivated land and pasture. 

At mile 8 the Shatt-al-Mulla, a canal from the Shatt-al'> 
Hindiyah, is crossed ; at this point it has easy sloping banks and 
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the water in it runs 60 yards wide and 2 feet deep. From the 
Shatt-al-MuUa the road runs eastwards to mile SJ to the 
right bank of the Shatt-al-Hindiyah, following which m an 
upward direction to about mile 13 the village of Amran is 
passed, lying about half a mile to the westward. The way 
continues up the right bank of the Hindiyah until a point 
opposite to Kafl on the left bank is reached ; at this spot the 
Hindiyah is 200 yards wide. The minaret of Kifl comes in sight 
shortly after the departure from Najaf ^ and Khan Musalla, 
on the Karbala-Najfid road, is described to the left soon after 
striking the Hindiyah. 

2 TAWAIRIJ . . 13.— N. N. W. To about 

mile 6 the road still 

31 follows the right bank 

of the Hindiyah ; but beyond that place unbridged canals 
from the river make a diversion to the left necessary. ^ At 
mile 11 from Kifl the road has diverged from the Hindiyah 
3 miles to westward : and Birs Nimrud and Khan Hamad 
are then apparently both visible, the former on the right and 
the latter on the left hand. At mile 20 the Shatt-al-MuUa, 
here a large canal, 40 yards wide and 8 feet deep, is crossed at 
a village of the Qarait tribe ; and at mile 21 a branch, the 
Zibdiyah, here 12 yards wide and 3 feet deep, is crossed also ; 
a boat is sometimes used to take baggage over the Zibdiyah. 
The road then bends round to the east of north, and so 
continues until Tawairij is reached. 

For Tawairij, see page 210. 

Route No. 20. 

From KARBALA to NAJAF. 

47 miles. ^ stages. 

AnOun^iU^.—lAeuteii^ L. S. Newmarcli, 

December 1906. Persian Gulf Gazetteer, 1908. 

Epitome. 

General Descrip^ton.— This w the route that is used for wheel- 
ed transport mAlring the journey between Karbala and Najal. 
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It runs for the greater part of the way along the edge of tho 
Shamiyah desert, skirting lands irrigated from the Husainiyah 
canal and from the Shatt-al-Hindiyah. 

Water, — ^Very limited throughout stage 1 ; very abundant 
from a stream in the middle of stage 2 ; and sufficient from 
wells at stage 2 ; plentiful at stages 3 and 4. 

Fuel and Fodder, — Generally limited ; good grazing during 
the latter part of stage 3. 

8u/pplie8, — En route nil. 

For Karbala see page 37. 

Ko. of stage 

and total Details. 

distance. 

1 KHAN NUKHA- . 10.— S. E. by S. The road 

HiAH from Karbala to 

10 Nukhailah runs 

through flat, featureless desert ; to the west of it is a veritable 
ocean of golden sand. 

There is a large oaravansarai 100 yards square with walla 
19 feet high on the outside ; it would accommodate 400 horses 
and 300 men. There are the usual open cubicles for sleeping 
in round the courtyard, and the usual back galleries of stables. 
Water is from a well i of a mile distant. There are two other 
small kh^s (caravansarais) at this place, each of which would 
hold 60 horses and 20 men. No supplies are obtainable except 
a little chopped straw. 

2 KHAN HAMAD . 14.— S. E. by S. About 

- midway between 

^ Nakhailah and Khan 

Hamad, a stream 50 yards wide and 4 feet deep, said to bo 
a branch of the Shatt-al-Hindiyah, is twice struck on the left 
of the road ; this appears to be part of the Si’adah, mentioned 
^ain under Route No. 6. Near Khan Hamad the country 
is flat and featureless ; in the direction of the Hindiyah it is 
oultiyated to a considerable extent with low-growing crops. 

Khan Hamad consists of a large walled enclosure, 260 yards 
long by 100 yards wide, with 6 caravansarais inside it open- 
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mg one into the other. In these are the usual arched oubioletf 
with stables behind them. The outer walls of the enolosuree 
are 18 feet high ; and as there are parapets above the roofs of 
the stables, the whoM could be easily defended against rifle Are. 
There is accommodation for 600 horses and 1,000 men. Besides 
the large enclosure there are ^ or 3 small khans and about 
50 ordinary mud houses. Water is from wells and is said to be 
always sufficient, but food and fodder are scanty. To the 
south of the place is sandy desert, and to the north and east of 
it are about 400 date trees. 

Kotb. — T halul riders and others do this journey in one stage and travel 
direct to Najaf without touching at Khan Hamad. By so doing the distance 
Is reduced to about 46 miles . 

3 KHAN MUSSALA . 12.— S.S.E. The road is 

(or KHAN MIBZA) ^ sandy for some dist- 

36 ance after leaving 

Khan Hamad : it runs between the pure desert on the right and 
low-lying lands, connected with the Ehndiyah, on the left ; 
these last are liable to inividation, but have good grazing during 
the cold season. About 3 miles short of Khan Musalla the 
going becomes better. 

Here is a large walled enclosure, containing two caravan- 
sarais which lead one into the otW. Outside are 2 small 
khans and a few coffee shops ; and about 200 yards to the east- 
wards are some 30 Arab huts. The place would hold 800 horses 
and 600 men, but there are practiially no supplies. Water is 
obtained from^ wells and from a canal which comes from the 
Shatt-al-Hindiyah. 

4 NAJAF . . . 11.— S.S.E. From Khan 

• Musalla to Najaf the 

47 road lies over fine sand 

and the going is heavy. 

At mile 11 Najaf, a town of some 30,000 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on a ridge of a radish sandstone and gravel. It has walls 
about 30 feet high with circular bastions every 100 ya^ some 
50 feat in diaxheter. They are gradually f allhig to ruin. The 
water-supply of the place is from the Hamidiyah canal, which 
funs along the base of the ridge. Water for washing is obtained 
from the Bahr-an-Najal, but is brackish. There are a few date- 
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plantations in the dry part of the Bahr-an>Najaf, near the town. 
The place is, however, otherwise quite destitute of natural 
resources, being in the deaerti All supplies, etc., are imported. 
There is a large hdzdr. T. O. P. O. This place is ali) well 
^nown as Mashhad ’Ali. (See also page 36.) 

Route No. 21. 

From KARBALA to HILLAH. 

27 miles. 2 stages. 

Authorities . — ^Major Newmarch, March 1906. Persian 
Oulf Gazetteer, 1908. 


Epitome. 

General Description , — In ordinary weather and in the ab- 
sence of floods this route is an easy one for all but vehicular 
trafSc ; in favourable circumstances and with preparation of 
the canal crossings near Tawairij (stage 1) and improvement of 
the bridges near Hillah (stage 2), it might perhaps be made 
passable for wheeled transport. 

Tfoter, End and Fodder. — Abundant. 

Supplies. — En route, nUlf except at Tawairij, stage 1, where 
there is a good deal of rice, and limited quantities of wheat and 
barley; also some livestock. 


27o. of ftara 
and total 
dlBtanoe. 


Dbxails. 


% 


KARBALA See page 37. 

TAWAIRIJ . • 13. — S.E. To mile 1 the 

t date groves of Kar- 

balaflf^the road on 
At mile 4 , the lake known as the Bbr-al-Husai- 

The water which 


13 

both ddes. 

inyah approaches the right of the road. 
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escapes from this lake at its north* westm comer is used for 
irrigation, but it sometimes spreads over the road and spoils it 
in places. About mile 6 or 6 miles the road skirts the village 
of Sulaimamyah upon its southern side ; and beyond this village 
is a bad slough which in time of flood can only be passed in boats. 
At mile 10^ the Dawaihiyah, and at mile 12 the *Abd ’Auniyfit,. 
(both canals from the Shatt-al-Hindiyah) are passed by fording. 
From mile 11 the route is very sandy. The single line of tele- 
graph which connects Karbala with Tawairij follows the route 
described and is carried upon iron posts ; but at the Dawaihiyah 
and ’Abd ’Auniyat crossings it is slung upon high wooden 
masts. 

Tawairij, an important town, standing on both banks of the 
Hindiyah at 13 miles below its head. The quarter on the left 
bank consists of mud houses, a few shops, and a good khan 
(caravansarai), and is connected by a boat bridge of 21 pon- 
toons with main town on the right bank which contains 
numerous masonry buildings and the public offices. Altogether 
there are about 150 shops, 3 mosques, and 4 khans. Popula- 
tion, about 4,000 souls. Abundant water from the Hindiyah. 
Fuel and fodder plentiful. A large entrepdt for rice; limited 
quantities of barely and wheat. Camels can only be had when 
the ’Anizah are in the neighbourhood ; but a considerable 
number of horses and donkeys are procurable^in the district, 
as also buflaloes, cattle, sheep, and goats. About a score of 
medium-sized boats. Telegraph Office. 

2 HILLAH . . 14. — S. £. At Tawairij the 

route crosses from 

27 the right to the left 

bank of the Shatt-al-Hindiyah by a bridge of 21 boats at 
the town. The country traversed throughout this stage is 
flat, rather sandy, and partly cultivated. The track itself is 
intersected by various canals from the Euphrates, which are 
wider and deeper as Hillah is approach^ Those nearest 
to the town have frail and narrow bridges, neither strong enough 
nor wide enough for guns, and without parapet or handrail. 
The largest of these canals, the T&jiyah, is crossed at xnile 
12 ; the enormous accumulations of i^t-clearanoe which line 
its course make it appear from the distance like a high lailway 
embankment. 
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Erom mile the Bits Nimrsd, mound and ruins axe visible, 
first to the right front, and then to the front. 

For Hillah, see Route Ko. 22. 


Route No. 22. 

From BAGHDAD to HILLAH. 

62 miles. 4 stages. 

Authorities . — Major Newmarch, March 1906. Persian 
Gulf Gazetteer, 1908. 


Epitome, 

General Description, — road, unmade but fit for driving, 
along which public conveyances ply daily. Beyond the point 
where this road separates from the Karbala road the track is 
not so well marked. Its character as far as Babylon (mile 56) 
resembles that of the Karbala route up to Musaiyib, for the 
country crossed is, apart from a few minor canals and some 
sporadic cultivation, merely a dry desert of clay. From Baby- 
lon onwards it runs through cultivated country and along the 
edge of vast date plantations. A double line of telegraph 
accompanies the road the whole way from Baghdad to Hillah. 

Water , — ^Plentiful from canals and water-holes. 

Fud and Fodder , — ^Firewood is plentiful at all stages, and 
there is good camel -grazing throughout. 

Supplies , — Except firewood, there are practically nil, en 
route. 


]S^o. of stage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


1 MAHMUDIYAH . 21.~-(See Route No. 23.) 


21 
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2 KHAN-AL-HASWAH 14.— Direction S. The 

road separates from 

35 the Karbala road at 

about mile 8, and gradually diverges from it till at EJian-al* 
Haswah it is 2 miles south-east of Sikandariyah village on the 
Baghdad-Karbala road. 

From mile 8 the country is featureless, but KhS,n-al-Haswah 
itself stands upon a slight eminence. This khan is a one-storyed 
building ; it has a courtyard surrounded by 38 arched recesses 
intend^ as lodging places for travellers. Behind these recesses 
are rows of vaulted stables. A parapet wall about 4 feet high 
runs all round the roof. The courtyard would accommodate 
100 men, and the stables 160 animals. Attached to the khan is 
a village of some 60 domed brick dwellings ; 2 coffee shops, and 
a small Dhabitiyah (gendarme) post. The village owns a few 
animals, but supplies, except firewood, are practically nil. 
Some cultivation on the north-west side. 

3 KRAN-AL- • • 14. — S. Route passes 

MAHAWlL through desert which, 

49 however, is cultivated 

to some extent on the eastern side of the road. Between 
mile 5 and mile 9 three canals from the Euphrates cross the 
road ; the 2nd and 3rd are traversed by brick bridges, and 
the 3rd is apparently the Nasrlyah canal from the Euphrates. 

At mile 8 is Khan-an-NasrIyah, a deserted lodging on the 
eastern side of the toad. About mile 13 J a small water 
channel is crossed. 

Khan-al-Mahawil has walls 18 feet high outside, and is 
similar to last khan but in worse repair. Attached is a vil- 
lage of about 600 inhabitants ; it is surrounded by mud walls 
10 feet high and topped with thorns. One coffee shop and a 
small Dhabitiyah station. A few animals and plenty of fuel ; 
grain scarce. On the south side of the village flows the Maha- 
wii canal from the Euphrates with a stream in April about 20 
feet wide and 12 feet deep. About 60 date palms. 

4 HILLAH . . . 13.— S. After crossing the 

Mahawil canal by a 

62 high brick bridge in 

bad repair, with a roadway 10 feet wide and 12 feet ahoVe the 
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level of the water» the route traverses a plain strewn with dart’s 
•of old buildings. 

At mile 4 the KhatOnlyah canal is crossed by a brick 
bridge, and at mile 7 the Nil canal with similar bridge. 

To mile 10, more dibria, being the remains of the city of 
Babylon, now represented only by the mud- walled village of 
Kuwairish with about 300 inhabitants. 

Between here and Hhlah the principal canal crossed is the 
Wardiyah from the Euphrates. 

Hillah, an important town standing on both banks of the 
Euphrates, the two parts being connected by a bridge of 15 
boats. Town largely built of ancient bricks ; population about 

30.000 souls ; weU:built, brick barracks, large public buildings, 

2.000 shops, water-supply from holes, about 3 feet deep, dug 
in the (now dry) river bed. Estimated supplies (1908) : 400 
tons of wheat, 600 tons of barley, 100 tons of rice, 1,000 oxen 
and cows, 600 buffaloes, 300 horses, 1,000 donkeys, 60 mules, 
700 camels, and 6,000 sheep. 

Telegraph Office and Post Office. 


Route No. 23. 

Fbom BAGHDAD to KARBALA. 

61 miles. 3 stages. 

Authorities . — ^Majoi Newmarch, March, 1905. Persian 
■Gulf Gazetteer, 1908. 


JSpitofne. 

General Description , — ^The route here described is not a made 
:road ; but in ordinary weather it is quite suitable for wheeled 
transport, and is us^ daily, for such. As far as stage 2 the 
road lies over level clay plains which are generally barren owing 
to laok of irrigation. In the winter large caravans of camels, 
and small ones of donkeys, axe met with upon this road carry- 
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ing wheat and rice to Baghdad. The Baghdad-Hillah line of 
telegraph, which is a double one, follows the alignment of tho 
road pretty closely as far as stage 2. This route is the main 
line of communication between Persia and the holy places of 
the Shi^ahs. During the winter months this journey is ren« 
dered uncomfortable by very cold winds from the north, often 
accompanied by clouds of dust. 

This is the main carriage road to Karbala and Najaf ; it 
is passable for carriages as far as ^usaiyib, where passengers 
cross the Euphrates on foot and take another carriage to Karbala 
and Najaf. Road unmetalled. 

Country irrigated, but not inundated, up to 10 miles. Whole 
country stoneless, brown soil ; road, full of deep ruts, is a foot 
deep in dust in places, or in mud in wet weather, but for half the 
distance is good going, as when one road is worn too much, 
another is take^. 

Water , — Abundant from streams and canals. 

Fuel and Fodder , — ^There are date-palms at iutervals all 
along this route, but there are no bushes except shokt or 
thorny plants. Fodder is available at Mahmudiyah (stage 1), 
and Sikandariyah and Musaiyib (stage 2). There is fair camel- 
grazing all along the route. 

Supplies , — Obtainable in limited quantities at Mahmudiyah, 
Sikandariyah, and Musaiyib. 


No. of staoe 
and total 
dtetance. 

Details. 

1 

MAHMUDIYAH 

. 21 . — Starting from bridge of 

• boats, leave Baghdad 

south gate. 

21 



South by west. About 600 yards outside Baghdad a 
brick bridge, with a ramp leading up to it, is crossed. Water 
sometimes collects on either side of this bridge in pools feet 
deep, which might possibly be an obstacle to guns but not to 
cavalry or infantry. From a short distance beyondjthis bridge 
to the Eharr bridge at mile 3 the road runs along the top of an 
embankment revetted with brushwood and pieroedvit mtervala 
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1)y brick culverts giving passage to floods that cross the line 
of the road here in wet weather. The top of the embankment 
is about 15 feet above the surrounding country, and where it 
leads on to the Kharr bridge it attains its maximum breadth, 
45 feet. 

The ends of the bridge are 2 stone piers, 16 feet broad and 
6 feet long, projecting from either ba^ ; the central portion 
consists of a single iron girder 171 feet long, carrying a metalled 
roadway 9 feet wide. In April, when the water in the Kharr 
stream is 10 feet deep, the height of the roadway above the water 
is 12 feet. At the south end of the bridge, on the east side of 
the road, is a 2-storeyed brick house, behind which are about 20 
jnud huts. 

After crossing the Kharr bridge the road trends to the south, 
separating from the bridge embankments which continues west- 
ward for about ^ miles and ends in the desert. Near mile 5 
the road strikes a bend of the Tigris, but again immediately 
leaves it. 

At mile 6, Khan-al-Kharabah, a ruined caravansarai, is 
passed on the east of the road. 

About mile 10 there is marshy ground, sometimes dry, on 
both sides of the road. Beyond this as far as Mahmudiyah the 
country traversed is dry desert. 

At mile 13 there is another deserted caravansarai, Khan 
AzadI on the west side of the road. 

As Mahmudiyah is entered the canal of the same name 
from the Euphrates is crossed ; the canal is here 27 feet broad 
and 4 feet deep, and the bridge over it is 18 feet wide and has a 
small arch of 6 feet span in the middle. A little higher up the 
canal is only 10 feet broad. 

Mahmudiyah, an increasing town on the south bank of the 
canal of the same name, with 150 houses, a dozen shops, 11 
Jkhans, and about 1,000 souls. These khans are mostly defen- 
sible, one of them being partly loopholed and provided with 
circular towers at the four comers ; in the aggregate they 
.would provide accommodation for about 1,000 men and the 
jsame number of animals. 

Th6 canal flows for 8 or 9 months in the year, and irrigates 
fields of wheat, barely and millet. 
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■I 

2 MUSAIYIB . . 20.— S.S.W. At mUe 5, 

Klian-al-Bir, a cara* 

41 vansarai, now de- 

serted stands on the west side of the road. 

At mile 12, Sikandariyah village, 50 mud houses with a 
khan and several brick enclosures, on left bank of canal of same 
name. Cultivation being developed ; grazing for considerable 
iflocks and herds. 

' . 

Just beyond here, a canal from the Euphrates is crossed by 
a brick bridge. Between here and end of stage there is some- 
times an extensive slough, known as Abu Lupah. 

The road strikes the left bank of the Euphrates immediate- 
ly above Musaiyib town ; about 50 yards before reaching the 
* bank it crosses a deep canal by a high brick bridge of which the 
roadway is 10 feet wide. 

The approach to the town is along a broad embankment 
carefully revetted, which contains the river at this point. In 
the middle of Musaiyib town the Euphrates is crossed by a 
boat bridge of 24 pontoons, a rickety and ill-maintained struc- 
ture. 

Musaiyib, situated on both sides of the Euphrates, and shut 
in by palm trees ; main part of town on left bank, but some of 
the best buildings are on the right bank. Houses mostly of 
masonry ; there are 12 khans, 25 granaries, and about 100 shops. 

. On th6 left bank immediately above the town a strong em- 
bankment carefully revetted extends for about 600 yards, on 
the top of which runs the Baghdad-Karbala road. 

Population, about 3,500 souls ; there are 40,000 date palms ; 
transport is not readily obtainable in any amount ; forage and 
provisions limited ; boats include about 12 aafinaJts and a score 
of aajahs. 

3 KARBALA . . 20.— W-S. W. The road 

— 7 for wheeled* transport 

61 from here to Karbala 

skirts the northern edge of the cultivation dependent on the 
Husainiyah canal, at a distance of 2 or 3 miles from the 
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oanil ; panes ike tomb of ’Aun at mile 12 or 13 ; and finalij 
eftters KaHnla by ih» Bab Baghdad bridge. 

An alternative route, for horsemen and foot passengers, 
follows more closely the north bank of the Husainiyah. At 
about mile 7, it crosses a medium-siaed distributary from the 
Hueamlyaliy empty and ruined ; and immediately beyond this 
it runs over the Wall distributaiy by a biiok bridge, 18 feet 
wide, with no parapet nor handrail. The banks of the Wall 
are ^6 feet apart, 25 feet high, and precipitous ; and the stream 
at the bottom flows 6 feet wide and 3 feet deep. A idiort dis-^ 
tanoe beyond the Wall the road crosses the Hamudiyah distri-^ 
butary, which has banks 25 feet apart and 16 feet hi gh, Xho 
bridge here is of brick, with an 8-foot roadway. 

At. about mile 11, another distributary, known as the Abu 
Sulalman, narrower than the preceding ones, and spanned by 
a bridge of wood and earth. 

About mile 12, Khan-al-’Ataishi. 

To mile 17, route runs along li^t bank of the Husainiyah, 
and a number of small canals are passed, the bridges over which 
are bad and unfit for wheels, ^e road now crosses to the 
left bank of the Husainiyah by the Gul-i-Safld. For these 
last several miles the way has lain throu£^ dense date planta- 
tions. 

From mile 17 to end of stage there are continuous walled’ 
enclosures adjoining the road on both sides. 

Karbala is a town of about 50,000 permanent inhabitants* 
and has in addition a large floating popiUation. The old town 
is surrounded on three sides by a wc^ from 20 to 30 feet high, 
with towers at intervals, but the work is in bad repair. There 
are two tiers of loopholes ; perimeter of wall, about 2 miles ; 
5 gates. Large agriculturstl and garden produce, considerable 
quantities of dates. Laige and well-stocked hazdv^ and some 
20 shops dealing in European wares. Karbala not a good 
centre for collection of supplies or transport. No mules ; and 
camels oxfly procurable in the autumn when the Bedoijins 
come in. There is a flour-mill driven by an oil-engine ; 2 ice- 
making i^ants. Water from Husainiyah canal, or when it is 
dry, itom 20 to 25 wells sunk mostly in the canal bed. 
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Telegraph Office and Post Office. Karbala is also known aa 
Mashhad Husain. 


Route No. 24. 

From BAGHDAD to KABWAISAH. 

114 miles. ' S stages. 

Authorities . — Captains Bulter and Aylmer, January 
and February 1908. 


Epitome. 

General Description . — ^This route is practicable throughout 
for laden camels. From the Tigris at Baghdad it crosses over 
to the Euphrates at Fallujah, whence it follows the valley of that 
river as far as Hit. At Kabwaisah, stage 5, it enters the desert, 
which soon becomes gravelly and undulating. 

Water . — During the winter months many of the numerous 
fmdis which are met with contain either rain-pools waterlogged 
■and, and in some of them, such as the Wadi Jabal, stage 13, there 
are wells. Except in summer, the intervals without water do 
not exceed two days. The supply is abundant and good ^t 
Sakakah and Jauf-al-’Amir. 

Fud and Fodder . — Both abundant in spring, except during 
one or two short intervals. 

Supplies. — Nil. 


Ro. of Btase 
aad total 


Details. 


dlftaaoe. 


1 NUQTAH-AS- . • 1& — Qeneral direction, W. 

SAMIYAH. Left Baghdad by the 

18 Aleppo Road, passing 

Zuhaidah’s Tomb, and crossing iron bridge over the canal f an 
hour alter starting. First 3 hours canals and water ; afterwards 
no water but old^dykes. 
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At mile 9. Akkar Kuf ; old mins about 2 miles to the 
north of the road. 

At mile 18, Nuqtah-as-Samiyah ; khan here and small fort ; 
6 Dhabitiyahs. Water from canal about 3 feet wide. Practi- 
cally no grazing. In the flood season all this country is in- 
undated. Camped here. During the day passed Arab tents, 
flocks, and cultivation, at intervals. Koad used by wheeled 
transport but not metalled. 

2 FALLUJAH . • 19. — General direction, W. 

About mile 4, old 

37 Samyah fort, some 2 

miles to the south ; not used now. Country more imdulating. 
Soil gravelly. Patches of grazing for camels. Signs of 
recent cultivation. No tents or water seen. 

At mile 19, Fallujah ; a small village, on the Euphrates of 
about 100 houses of the usual Arab type. Noticed a good big 
modem^looking house on the west bank. Breadth of river 
120 yards« Bridge of Boats (17, and 2 or 3 spare ones)* 
Grazing for camels. The town is under a Mudir. Camped here* 

3 BUMADIYAH . 30.— General direction, W. 

■ by N. From Fallujah 

67 the road practically 

follows the river all day, running, as far as mile 12, between it 
and a low, flat-topped range of hills, from 50 to 80 feet high, 
and then the hills come down to the river and the road runs 
on through level country until 1 hour from Rumadiyah, when 
a low hill, about IJ miles long, west of the road and at right 
angles to it, is passed. This hill commands the Fallujah- 
Rumadiyah road. Cultivation all the way to Rumadiyah along 
the river bank. Saw about 100 horses near Fallujah and about 
1,500 sheep on the road. Many faUahin living along the river* 
bank. 

At mile 30, Rumadiyah ; a small town rather larger than 
Fallujah. There is a Mudir here. Camp outside the town^ 
which is generally known as Rumadi 

4 WADI SAYAR • 20. — General direction; 

W.N.W. On leaving 
Rumadiyah a canal 


87 
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from the Euphrates called the Tash, and running into the Haba* 
niyah lake, is crossed by a stone bridge. 

To mile 3, track runs near river. Hills to southward, 8r 
miles distant, from 50 to 80 feet high. 

At mile 3, river flows from the north-east ; road continues 
through sandy plain. Some cultivation. 

At mile 8, country on both sides of the road hilly. 

At mile 11, road crosses some hiUs. 

At mile 12, Hawaisi’s Tomb, a white structure ^ mile 
north of road. 

At mile 15, route touches river once more, but latter 
bends way north-east again. 

At mile 20, Wadi Sayar ; camped near Euphrates. Culti- 
vation along river bank. Passed faUdhin villages all day. 

5 KABWAISAH 27. — General direction, 

W.S.W. At mile IJ, 

1 14 cross an old canal bed. 

At mile 3}, cross hills which are near river. The old canal 
bed enters river hera Very rocky crossing over the hills. 
Gross the carriage road to Hit at the top of the hills. See Hit 
about 1^ hours away to the north. Leave the river for good. 
At Hit there is one bitumen spring. About 1 hour crossing 
the hills (3j: n^es). 

At mile 6f , reach high, rocky, hilly plateau. Stony ground ; 
no vegetation. 

At mile 18^, pass small well. Sparse dry scrub now begins. 

At mile 21|, drop to brackish water standing in wadi bed. 

At mile 27, Kkbwaisah. From mile 20j^, sparse camel- 
grazing. From mile 22j^, the road runs through a plain sur- 
round^ by low hills forming a sort of saucer. 

Kabaisah is an Arab town of about 500 houses, well-built 
of stone ; most of them have two stores. There is a Mudir 
here, and a few Dhabitiyah. Several thousand date palms. 

Big well about 20 minutes from the town from which all 
the drinking water is obtained. The water is not very good; 
being slight salt. Most houses, however, possess wells, tho 

H 
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water of whioh is brackish, and used for washing and irrigation 
purposes. E^bwaisah is commanded by high ground to the 
south, on which stands the tomb of Shaikh Hotbr. This 
tomb is visible many miles away. Kabwaisah is the boundary 
between civilisation and the desert. Parties of camel dealers 
and cloth merchants set out from here to visit theBedouinSy 
and large numbers of the latter come to Kabwaisah to buy 
food, etc., there. 

Boate No. 25. 

From BAGHDAD to FALLUJAH. 

Authority. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Newmarch, 
November, 1916. 

No. of 8ta0» 

and total Dbtails. 

distance. 

BAGHDAD . . On leaving Baghdad pass 

through gardens and 
broken mud walls on 
right bank of river towards the landmark known as Zaubaidah’s 
tomb. 

1 DHABITIYAH post . 3. — Dhabitiyah post with 

5 Dhabitiyahs. Pass 
3 ^ some brick kilns lying 

close to the .west of the route. About 400 yards off, in the 
same direction, is a dyke 12 feet high ; also some clay huts and 
.grave yards. 

2 IJ. — ^Course W. by N. 

country flat and open 

4^ much camel thorn 

220 yards further on a telegraph wire, 300 yards to 
the north is passed. 

3 SAKHIiAWIYAH . 1. — ^Touch the Sahlawiyah 

-= Oanal (Saqhlawiyah) Canal, which is 

here 50 yards wide 

irom bank to bank ; water in it is 40 feet wide and 2 feet deep. 
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4 

« 

64 

crosses the above- mentioned 
contains no water. 

5 

n 

6 

10 

General direction S.S.W. 


1. — Cross route leading 
from Karbala to Kadhi 
main. This route 
canal here, which in November* 

1. — A large dry canal goee 
off to the north-we8t» 

— Country flat, open* 
featureless and cover- 
ed with camel thorn. 


7 Cross a nullah ; cross* 

ing easy for all arms. 

11^ 220 yai^s further on* 

on the left bank of the road, pass a deep brick ‘ ‘ Balli,*’ contain- 
ing good water at 35 feet below level of ground ; depth of 
water uncertain. 


8 i 6. — Soil becomes very 

sandy. Scanty shrubs 

17^ of tamarisk replace 

camel thorn. General character of soil hitherto has been a 
sandy clay. 

9 3. — Cross a large ruined 

canal and enter a 

20^ barren dusty plain, 

10 3. — Cross several small 

canals of good water. 

23 ^ 

11 ABU GHURAIB . 4.— Arrive at Abu Ghu- 

raib ; customs station. 

27i Here there are two 

large walled khans and two smaller ones with accommodation 
for 200 horses and 400 men ; grain in large quantities is stored 
here. The site of the place is high* diy and gravelly. The 
surrounding country is cultivated on all sides and marshy in 
places. Many smaU canals are in the neighbourhood. 

Leaving Abu Ghuraib the route' runs W.N.W. 

H 2 
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12 


3. — Country undulating f 
sand and fine shingle^ 
cultivated on left, 
barren on right. 

30J 


13 


6J. — Route passes over 
shingle. 

37 


14 

FALLUJAH • 

. GJ. — Arrive at Fallujah, 
a town built of mud 


43^ and bricks, situated 

on the left bank of the river ; population 600. It is the seat 
of a mudir, contains a mosque and a sarai^ in upper storey of 
which is a small room used by telegraph clerk. The mudir lives 
in the lower part of the aarau There is one building belong- 
ing to Kazim Pasha on the right bank near the bridge. There 
is a good camping-ground for a small force on the left bank to 
the north of the town, and another site for a camp for 100 men 
on point of river bank opposite the town. There are two tele- 
graph wires going to Aleppo and two to Baghdad. 

The river Euphrates is here spanned by a bridge of 25 boats, 
breadth of bridge 12 feet, practically no handrad, bridge in a 
state of disrepair, each boat is 30 feet long, 5 feet deep, and 11 
feet wide. 

Breadth of river at bridge is 227 yards, and current 
miles per hour, extremo^depth 25 feet. 

(a) Routes from Baghdad to Armenia and Syria, 

The chief route from Baghdad to the north is by Dujail, 
Harbah, and Samarrah to Tikrit, 104 miles ; while the main 
route to the north-west passes by Abu Ghuraib, Fallujah, Ruma- 
diyah, and Hit, and reaches, ’Anah at 216 miles. The Tikrit 
route follows the Tigris, and the ’Anah route to the Euphrates 
line. Forty days is about the time taken by a laden caravan 
t o reach the Mediterranean from Baghdad. The old postal route 
between Damascus and Baghdad lies in an almost direct line 
across the shoh or desert, and crosses the Euphrates at Fallujah. 
It is over 500 miles in length, and the journey occupies about 
10 days. The camel post now travels vid Aleppo. 
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2IOTES ON ROUTES NORTH, EAST AND WEST OP 
BAGHDAD. 

(Summarised from Route Books). 

General Description. 

A line taken from Kirkuk through Khaniqin to Bagh-i 
3hahi roughly demarcates the mountains from the low lying 
•country. In the former, movement is practically confined ito 
the mountain roads, and throughout the winter and spring all 
•operations are difficult owing to snow ap^ to the. mopntain 
torrents. The low-lying country is liable to be rendered 
practically impassable by floods from April to June, and by 
lieavy rain in December and January. 

1. Mnsal to Baghdad. 

A. By road along the right bank of the Tigris {Tigris Valley 
No. 107). 

Distance. — ^230 miles. 

The route report states that the road in 1903 was unfit for 
wheeled traffic. Mr. A. W. Tod, however, says that it is now 
better than the road vid Kirkuk {vide B below), and is quite 
practicable by motor cars. But there are practically no supplies 
tto be obtained, and water is scarce as the road does not follow 
*the river closely. In 1915, however, it was reported on the 
authority of Shaikh Hajji ’Abbas of Kut that there were wells 
•even shown to be a plentiful supply of water. 

B. By road viA Arbil — Kirkuk (107 miles) — ^Kifri (177 miles). 
iTigria Valley No. 104). 

Distance. — ^294 miles, in 15 stages. 

Crosses the Great Zab by a ferry. Fit for all arms at all 
seasons, although, in winter, marchixig is sometimes impeded by 
snow. The distnet through which road passes is very rich in 
supplies, and water is plentiful. 

0. By raft to Samarrah, thence by laiL 

Each raft oames about 100 men. Journey by raft takes 
^bout six days. 
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From Samarrali to Baghdad is 74 miles. 

This is the usual route followed by Turkish roinforoementt 
whioh maxoh to Musal or Jazirah from railhead at Bas-ul-’ Ain, 

2. Ale/ppo--Ev/phraU8 VaUey — FaUujah — Baghdad. 

538 miles in 40 stages. 

This route is practicable for wheeled traffic (including motor 
oars) throughout. It follows the right bank of .the Euphrates 
from Meskine to Fallujah, where it crosses the river by a boat 
bridge, and runs due east to Baghdad. 

Supjdies and water plentiful. 

From Meskine to Fallujah the journey may be made by 
boat, each carrying about 25 men. The river journey takes 
from 9 to 18 days, and the total time would therefore be from 
21 to 30 days. 

This route has up to date only twice been used, by small 
parties of Turkish reinforcements. 

3. Baghdad — Khaniqin — Kirmanshah. (Persia, Vol, III, Part 
2, No. 54 ; old edition, Vol. Ill, No. 96). 

Didktnce. — ^222 miles in 15 stages. 

Passable by all arms in all seasons, except for the Ba ’qubah. 
boat bridge, whioh is too weak for wheel^ artillery, and for 
short sections of road near Qasr-i-Shirin, Karind and Harunabad. 
(These points have probably been already improved). 

In the flood season and in wet weather the road between 
Baghdad and Khaniqin becomes very heavy and in places 
practically impassable by wheels. 

Supplies and water plentiful. 

4, Baghdad — Mandali — Kirrmnahah, (Persia, Vol. Ill, 
Part 2, No. 53 ; old edition, Vol. in. No. 95). 

217 miles in 14 stages. 

In the dry season all arms could get as far as Balad Buz, 
and camels could reach Mandali I^m Mendali to Khorasa* 
bad (Khosruabad) the route lies through mountainous and 
rooky country and the going is bad. In the flood season or 
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alter heavy rain, the road up to Mandali becomes practically 
impassable even by mule transport. 

Up to Mandali (73 miles), and between Khorasabad and 
Kirmanshah, supplies are plentiful. Between Mandali and 
Khorasabad practically no supplies are obtainable. Water is 
fairly abundant. 

5. Kul^ihAmarah — Kirmanshah^ (Persia. Vol. Ill, Part 2,- 
No. 46, old edition, Vol. Ill, No. 94). 

201 miles in 14 stages. 

In the dry season no water is found till Jassan is reached 
at mile 41. The road is passable by all arms up to 14 miles 
beyond Badrah. From here there is a succession of very difficult 
d^es and passes, passable only by mule transport. In the flood 
season the road between Kut and Jassan becomes impassable by 
wheeled transport and difficult for pack transport. In the 
spring when the rivers are in flood, the road beyond Badrah is 
closed in several places. 

Supplies are scarce ; water is fairly plentiful, but is brackish. 

6 Kirkuk — 8inneh — Kirmanshah* (Tigris Valley, No. 106, 
and Persia, Vol. II, Nos. 85 and 78). 

Distance. — ^298 miles in 16 stages. 

Up to Sulaimanieh the road is passable by all arms. From 
Sulaimanieh to Sinneh there is a fair mule track. The route is 
difficult in winter owing to snow. From Sinneh to Kirmanshah 
there is a camel track which could, without much difficulty, be 
made practicable for wheeled artillery. 

Supplies and water are fairly plentiful. 

7. Sulaimanieh to Kirmanshah, (Persia, Vol. II, No. 77). 

161 miles in 9 stages. 

In places, practically impassable by laden mules. 

Supplies and water are fairly plentiful. 

S Kilri to Qasr^i^Shirin, (Persia^ Vol. II, No. 72). 

67 miles in 4 stages* 
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• Fairly easy mule track. 

KOTB. — This has possibly beoB improved to allowfof the passagejtof att 
Sims, Ifi order to enable trom to move from Mtisal towards Klnnan8hab> 
without coxning right down to Baghdad. 

Supplies and water are plentiful. 

Ronte ]|o. 27. ' 

Routes between the SHATT-AL-HAI and the 
TIGRIS. 

Authorities : — ^Information supplied by H. Dobbs, Esq.,. 
O.I.E., Lieutenant Christian ; Arab reports. 

1. QemraL — ^The difficulties of all these routes are the same,. 
viz : — 

(a) Large extent of waterless desert, 

(&) Absence of landmarks or any definite tracks rendering 
the march of a column in waterless country dependent 
on guides and on compass bearings and distances 
taken off maps of questionable accuracy. 

(c) Marsh near the right bank of the Tigris in the wet season 
probably rendering all routes impassable. 

As a result of the reports of agents sent out for the pur- 
pose, it transpires that there is no land route worthy of con- 
sideration downstream of Kumait. Special; attention has been 
devoted by agents to finding a possible through water rirntem 
In every case, however, it has been found neoessary to ga 
down to the Hammar Lake and up the Bada'ah. 

Water is from the Tigris right bank innundation and 
from wells in the Dujailah area. 

The best points on the Tigris from which to cross this innun- 
dation area in dry season (it is doubtful whether any of 
these routes would be passable in the wet^season) are^: — 

(f) ’AliGharbi 

(u) Kumait. 
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The best routes are : — 

A. ’All Gharbi to Hai. 

B. ’Ali Gharbi to Qal’at Sikkar. 

C. Kumait to Qhl’at Sikkar. 

D. Kumait to Karadi. 

E. Had to Kumait. 

Of these A appears praoticable for dismounted troops^ B lor 
mounted troops with slightly loaded mules, or pony transport, 
and C, D. and E. for mounted troops without transport. 

A. 'Alt Gharbi to Hau 

Reported by agents to be the best route between Tigris 
and Hai from the point of view of water. In the dry season 
it) is passable for all arms; the three dry canals crossed just 
bmore reaching Hai would require ramping. In the wet season 
the Hor^^Saniyah would not be passable. 

Three stages ; — 

(1) Ali Gharbi to Hassan Abu Tarabah 

Wells on the Dujailah about . 21 miles. 

(2) Thence to Bujaiya — (or otherwise) 

about 11 

(3) Thence to Hai about . . . 12 „ 

Total . 44 „ 

Stage 1 , — ^Boad runs from Ali Gharbi, vid the Hirdabah 
Wells, the Sahul Wells, Abu Kafurah (which is a nishan only) 
and Hassan Abu Tarabah. The Abu Fazl Wells are situat^ 
about a mile to the N. W. of the road at the 8th mile from 
Ali Gharbi 

Betwe^ Hirdabah and Abu Kafurah the Hor Saniyah is 
•oroBsed. This Hor is impassable during floods. 

Water , — ^As far as Hirdabah there is none. At Hirdabah 
there are numerous pools and wells. The water of the pools 
has a good deal of deposit in it and is full of water fleas, but 
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it Is palatablif and not brackish ; fit for drinking if boiled or 
ehlorbia^d ; the water of the wells is clear and neither brackiAh 
nor solphurons ; fit for drinking if chlorinated. 

The next water found is at Sahul, it is muddy but not 
braokiBh or sulphurous ; fit foi^ drinking if chlorinated. 

At Hassan Abu Tarabah water is obtainable by digging in 
the bed of the Dujailah. 

Orazing and Supplies. — ^From Hirdabah onwards to the 
end of the stage grazing is good and sheep are plentiful. 

Stage 2 , — ^From Hassan Abu Tarabah there are 3 possible 
Boutes. 

(а) To Bujaiyar. 

(б) Direct to Maraibah. 

(c) To Qalat Abd and Madainah. • 

Of these (a) is the best provided the pool of water located 
at Bujaiyar in May and September, 1916, is still in existence. 
This pool, on above dates was 200 yards broad, 3 feet deep 
and contained good water. 

(5) From Hassan Abu Tarabah to Maraibah Wells where 
the tot water is found entails a march of 17 miles. 

(e) Water is obtainable by digging at Madainah a march 
of 12 miles from Hassan Abu Tarabah. 

Stage 3 : — 

(a) Bujaiyar to Hai vid Maraibah . • 12 miles. 

(5) Maraibah to Hai . . . • 7 „ 

(c) Madainah to Hai • . • • 12 ,, 

Two big nullahs have to be crossed in this stage. 

B. *Ali Oharbi to QaVai Sikkar, 

Arab estimate of distance 65 miles. 

Stagea, 

h ’AH Gharbi to the Dojailah half way. Wells as in A 
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8. The Dajailah to Qal*at Sikkar. 

Marches are too long for any bnt mounted troops with hghl 
Siansport* 

C* Kumait to Qatat Sikkar, 

Arab estimate of distance 73 miles. 

% 

Stages, 

1. Kumait to the Dujalaih (water as in A and B). 

8. The Dajailah to Qal’at Sikkar, (tid Haohamah). 

Marches too long for any but mounted troops. 


D, Kumait to Karadi 
Arab estimate of distance 75 miles. 
Similar to 0. 


E. KvJtmit to Hai, 

(Authority Ist part of (a) Captain Barrett, Ali Qharbi> 
remainder Arab reports). 

2 Eoutes — (a) by N. bank of Dujailah. 

(6) by S. bank of Dujailah. 

Distance in each case about 50-55 miles. 

(o) By N. Bank of Dujailah, 

The division into stages is optional, probably the foUowing 
would be the best 

(1) To Baghailat about • • .20 miles. 

(2) To Hor Umm Chitaibah about • 22 „ 

(3) To Hai about • • • • 10 »» 

. 52 „ 


about 
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Start in a ^V'eaterly direction and cross the Khaiash which 
is dry. At C> miles cross the Dujailali Ford which is sandy 
and practicable. 3 miles further on cross a stream called 
Sabal) Tal Daraj, 9 feet wide 2 feet deo]), with a muddy bottom, 
impracticable foi wheels After 3 miles march aloiur a load 
practicable for all arms the Rabal) Abu Ktishaibah. anotiiei 
similar stream must be crossed These two streams run from 
the Hor A1 (hatba Avhich is the southernmost })ortion ol the 
great marsh into the Dujailah. Tlie distance from tlie road 
to the Hor vaties from 590 yaids to 2 miles. Krom hero to 
Hai the road is ])assable lor all arms. It ])roceeds along the 
Dujailah as lar as Siderat. Fiom 8iderat ])roc(;ed X. \V. follow- 
ing the load between the hills Shadai on the noith and Abu 
Jemaim on the south. The H])aee between these is 3 miles. 
From here ])roceed due west crossing tire div hed ot tlie Hoi 
Umm (hitaibali. 

Water Fan always be obtained iiom the Dujailah up as 
far as Siderat ,whcre it ends abiujitly, and where on Septem- 
ber 1st, 1916, it was re])orled waist deep and plentiful The 
next watei that can Ire obtained is in the hed ot the Hoi Unmi 
Gataibah. 

Graztng. — ^Is good as lar as Sadianiyah. non-(‘Mstent m the 
next stretch* but good at Hor Umm Uataibah where sheep are 
generally plentiful. 


(b) By S. bank of iJujailah 

The route follows (or) as lai as the Dujailah Ford where 
it takes the south bank instead o. crossing. Cross tlie Clied- 
diyah which is a branch of the Dujailah. This is 20 feet wide 
with a muddy bottom imjiassable lor wheels. Two miles fur- 
ther on is the Xahr Fitiiali, 8 feet wide and G feet deep, with 
3 feet of water. From here to Sadi-aniyah there are , several 
small irrigation clianneis but no obstacle. The grazing is good 
and slieej) aie fairly ploiititul throughout. From heie the 
route is the same as (a). 

The direct route Sanivah to Hai t id Hacliaima wells is 
over very broken giouiid and imjiracticablc for wheels. 
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F. Dujailah Redoubt to Hai, 

Two alternative Eoutes. 

Vid GuPsaL’s Foit, 2 fttairos : - 

(1) Dujuilah Eedoubt CUispah's Fort . IJ niilt''* 

(2) Gussab's Foit to liai . . . I.*) ,, 

ToiAf. .27 

The only obstacles on tins route are the Mhih (»ussab (janal 
teet wide, the Yadhub (20 leot wide (?) ) which luns tioiu 
the Shatt-ci-Gharrai to the llor A1 Maraibah and perhaps thieo 
othc! dry canals just north of Hai. The crossing of the Vadhub 
is lUirshy and very difficult, but a better crossing may lie 
found by making a detour and crossing the canal at a j)Oint 
a miie further cast 

lietween the Yadhub and Hai are many .‘> loot inigalion 
channels which w'ould require ramping; if this weie dom* the 
loute would be passable tliroughoiit for all arms and jnohably 
motoi transport, in the dry season. The ciossing ol the Shib 
Cl u vial) IS easy. 

Water. — Up to Slab Gussab Canal iiom* At Gussab's 
Fort water is obtained liom the Canal in the \\(‘t season, and 
from wells in the dry season. These wells an* ordinarily dis- 
used and the water contains a slight deposit but is not fnaokisli ; 
it could be rendered drinkable. Water can also bo obtained 
at 4 feet by digging anywhere. The water troin tin* wells in 
the Yadhub tastes good and could lie rendered drinkable by 
chlorination. Tlie w^atcr from the wells in the centre ol ilor 
A1 Maraibah (KJbor ad Hozah) is like that at Gussab’s Fort. 

^rraziTUf , — As far as Gussab’s Fort there is none , at 
Gus^ah’s Foit it is jiooi , bom theie oinvai’ds it is Ian. 

‘Supplies . — Some sheep w^ouId juobabl} bi* lound wheie 
tiiere is grazing in the 2nd stagr* 

(b) Vid Zenabiyah 2 stages. — 

(1) To Zenabiyah . . . .11 niilcs 

(2) To Hai ir. „ 

lo'] If . 2b 
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The second stage runs along the bank of the Shatt-el-Ghar- 
raf and crosses 7 canals (all dry in the dry season) which would 
require ramping for wheels. 

Wal&r , — Can be obtained from pools or by digging. 


G, SkeilcJi Sa^ad to Chissab*s Fort, 

Distance , — 15 miles. 

Boad , — This is the main Shaikh Sa’ad-Hai road and during 
tbe'^dry season is probably passable for all arms. 

Water , — At Gussab’s Fort as in Route F, one above. 


0, Shetkh Sa^ad to Hai. 


Two stages : — 

(1) Sheikh Sa’ad to Gussab’s Fort . 15 miles. 

(2) Gussab’s Fort to Hai . . . 15 „ 


Total . 30 


Stage 1 . — ^Leave Sheikh Sa’ad in a S. W. direction. The 
Dujailha is crossed at Abu Saifi, which is a ntshan only. The 
crossing is easy. 

Water . — Is from the Tigris as far as Shohaniyah. From 
there to Gussab’s Fort there is no w'ater except at Abu Saifi 
in the bed of the Dujailah. 

Grazing . — ^Is good as fai as Sholianiyah, fair from there to 
Abu Saifi ; but from there onwards there is none. 

Stage 2 , — See Route F. 
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Bbtwesk the TIGRIS and PUSHT-I-KUH. 

Following is Arab information lately ooUeoted (Force D** 
Intelligeboe summary No. 60) regarding cross routes from Tigris 
to Pusht-i-Kuh. 

(а) Bagb-i-Shabi to Cbangulak 15 miles. 

Passable all arms. Plentiful water. 

(б) ’Ali Gbarbi to Pai Takbt 28 miles. 

Track through hills suitable for pack only. No water in the 
plain but plentiful in the hills. 

(a) ’Ali Gharbi to Kumait 26 miles. 

Passable all arms. Plentiful water at Dahola midway. 
Plentiful also at Kumait in the Tib river, but very bad and 
brackish. IQP men could get supplies for a few days at Kumait. 
By pushing up into the hills from Kumait better water becomes 
available from tributary streams. 

(d) Mudalil to Kumait vid Dehlman 35 miles. 


Passable for light wheels hut no watery en rovJle, 

Notes on route from Badrah to Kumait linking up the north- 
ern ends of routes mentioned in preceding paragraph. 

Three miles passable for all arms, but the portion from 
Dehluran to Kumait would need a little preparation. Water 
plentiful but supplies very scanty. A few hundred maunds of 
flour altogether along the route, and very little more barley 
except when the crops arc on the threshing floor. 

The Tribes emigrate in April to the Siah Kuh and take with 
them their food -stuffs and cattle, leaving only a few men for the 
harvesting. Grain is then taken away to a few villages such as 
Dehluran and to nomad camps. Pusht-i-Kuh is a poor country 
and grain has to be imported from Badrah and Zorbatiyeh 
and Dizful. 

The conclusion is that supplies would have to be collected 
before a force of any size could utilise the Dehluran Valley 
route. 
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KOUTES IN PUSHT-I-KUH. 

A — CHANGULAK to PAEIAO. 
E.— PAEIAO TO MEHMAH. 
C.— MEHMAH TO DEH BALA. 


^.—CHANGULAK to PARIAO. 
Avihority . — Captain Napier, I.M.S. 


Dialanee. — 31J miles in (say) 3 stages. 

N. by W. 


Boad . — See details of Route. 


General direction 


Ho. of Btage 
and total 
distance. 


Details. 


T 


1 WARBUT • 12. — General direction of 

Stage N. W. 

12 

Road , — Could easily be made possible for carts. For the 
first mile runs along a river bed, then up a fairly steep gradient 
for about a mile and a half and then across rolling downs m 
which an army could move in large formations. 

7 miles out of Changulak is Chalo and about 2 miles further 
is Tuk Juk where there are springs capable of supplying 300 
men and 200 animals. Water 2' from the surface and probably 
digging would give more. 

Water , — On this section is plentiful, palatable and con- 
stant. 


Grazing, — Good. 


Supplies , — ^Few sheep and cattle. Sparse crops. 


2 KUSHKI KAFUR 
19]r 


7J. — General direction N. 
by E. 
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Road , — At first easy but parts are very steep and stony 
and difficult for mules. Considerable time and labour would 
be required to make this road at all practicable for pack trans- 
port and it would be almost impossible to make a cart road. 

3 PARIAO • • 12. — General direction N. 

by W. 

31J 

Road , — A mere track but an easy gradient. About J mile 
beyond Kushki Kafur the region of oak trees commences and 
there is a large plateau of rolling downs with excellent camping 
space. Here is a stream of fast running good water about 
6' wide and 1' deep. 

Water , — At Pariao is from a stream 10' wide and 1' deep. 
Current slack, water palatable. 

Crops, — Scarce. 

Grazing, — Good. 


B.— PARIAO TO MEHMAH. 

Authority , — Captain Napier, I.M.S. 

Distance , — 39 miles in 3 stages. 

Road, Supplies, etc , — See details of stages. 
Water , — Good and plentiful throughout. 


No of stago 

and total ‘ Details. 

distance. 


I CHAM-NARGHEZ . 18.— General direction 

S. E. 

18 

Ro <^, — ^Mostly easy but half an hour is spent travelling 
up a river bed to 10' to 12' wide and bordered by steep cliffs. 

. 2 THOONA . . 12. — General direction N. 

by E. 


30 
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Road . — Easy except for 2 difficult bits, one about 6 miles 
and the other between 10 and 11 miles from Cham Narghez. 
Both these sections could easily be improved. 

3 MEHMAH . . 9. — General direction East. 


39 

Road . — Quite impassable for wheels. There are several 
steep gradients. 

Waier . — Good and plentiful, chiefly from large perennial 
springs and from 3 small streams, 2 of which unite to form a 
larger stream 12' wide and IJ' deep. 

At Mehmah are the ruins of an old palace. 


C.— MEHMAH TO DEH BALA. 
Auihority . — Captain Napier, I.M.S. 


Distance , — 67 miles in 4 or 5 marches. (No information as to 
what would be the most convenient division of stages for 

troops). 

Road . — A mere moimtain track but of easy gradient and 
could be made passable for carts. There are two very bad 
bits of road, one between Aftao and Surbishan and the other 
about 3 miles from Deh Bala. 

Water . — ^Scarce at Tiwar. Fair supply at IQmipan. At 
Arkavaz, Gulgul and Surbishan good supply. 

(At Gulgul excellent supply from a series of large springs 
forming a rapid stream 15' wide and knee deep — > clear cold 
water). Many streams are passed en rovie 

In the hills the water is, as a rule, very good it is only 
n the lower reaches that it becomes bracl^h as the streams 
then contain much saline matter. 

Deh Bala consists of only 3 houses — one, the Walis is 
like a 3-sided bungalow, the other two being built like forts. 
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Miles. 

9 
6 
9 
6 
10 
6 
3 
8 

57 

Route No. 30. 

Route Report DIZPUL to ’AMARAH. 

101 miles 5 stages. 

Authority , — ^Major G. Watts, 23rd Cavalry. 

Road , — ^Difficult but practicable for all arms in dry season, 
except in Stage 1, where narrow culverts preclude the use of 
wheeled transport. 

The track is in parts diflBcult to find and a guide should be 
taken. 

Water , — Good and plentiful. 

Supplies , — ^Very scarce. 




1 SHUSH . • .19. General direction of 

— Stage S. W. by S. 

19 For the first ten 

miles, to the village of Jibar, the road lies across open plain, 


dUtanoe. 


Dbtaiis. 


Route No. 29—concld. 

Stages are : — 

Tiwar 

Kanipan 

Durka 

Arkavaz ..... 
Gulgul . . . , ^ 

Aftao 

Surbishan ..... 
Deh Bala • • . . . 
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crossing numerous irrigation channels by brick culverts. Eoad 
good but not suitable for wheeled transport on account of 
narrow culverts. 

From Jibar the road descends to low ground forming the 
bed of the Biz river, and passes through a swampy tract across 
numerous streams and water cuts by flimsy wooden bridges. 
Track often difficult to And. At mile 13 Saiyid Mohammad 
lord on the Biz is reached. The village of Saiyid Mohammad 
is on the right bank of the Biz. The ford at low water is about 
300 yards across and 2 feet deep. Current not swift, approaches 
easy and bottom Arm sand. 

In spring and after heavy rain this ford does not exist. 
No kelleks or boats ; these must be obtained from Bizful. 

From Saiyid Mohammad to Shush ^6 miles) the track lies 
over open country, crossing several irrigation channels. Road 
good except after ram. 

Supplies at Shush. Bhoosa about 1,000 “ shalifs ’’ (t.e., 
large sacks). Wood and milk plentiful. Barley in small 
quantities only. Good drinking water from the Shavur 
stream. Stored in the castle of Shush are all materials for 1 
mile of light railway (Beceauville). Also 1,000 picks and 
1,000 shovels. 

2 KHEZAE • • 16. General direction of 

stage S. W. Gross 

35 the Shavur stream 

at Shush. Stream 60 yards broad, several easy fords. Reach 
Kharkeh river almost due west at 2 miles Cross by ford, 
400 yards broad and 2 feet deep at low water. Approach on 
left bank is through thick tree jungle. Bottom Arm sand and 
pebbles. This ford can be crossed by laden mules at low water, 
but does not exist in spring or after heavy rain. Only one 
keUek obtainable from Shush. 

From the right bank of the Kharkeh the road takes a 
southerly course for 3 miles, keeping parallel with and close to 
the river, and then turns S. W. across open rolling downs. The 
itBck is difficult to And here and a guide is necessary. 

At mfle 7 cross Abu Salabekh nullah which holds water 
ill' the spring only. At 11 miles cross Ghashab nullah. This 
always holds water, which is, however, rather brackish. 
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The ground is marshy from mile 10^ as far as Khezar, which* 
is only a grazin ground for camels. There is no village and 
supplies are not procurable. Water is obtained from numerous 
wells (about 30 in all). The water is found about 6 feet from 
the surface and there would be no difficulty in sinking more 
wells if necessary. There are no appliances for drawing water. 

The road on this stage is practicable for all arms but ramping 
of Ghashab Nullah would be necessary for wheels. Grazing 
for horses, etc., can be obtained near Khezar (even in January) 
from patches of “ dhub ” grass. 

3 SHATT AL AGHAL 18. General direction of 
stage W. by S. 

53 

First 6 miles across an open plain to a pass through the 
Mushtak (Abu-Zarub) hills which run roughly N.W. by S.E. 
the road here crosses a few sand hills. The rise is very slight 
and gradual but a mile to either side of the track the Mush* 
tak hills rise to about 400 feet and are much broken in places. 
About one mile due south of the track against the western 
slopes of the hills is a well and spring named Umm al HayaU 
giving drinkable though slightly brackish water. 

At mile 8 the track crosses a nullah, which forms no obstacle. 
The track runs alongside the nullah for about J mile. At 
mile 9 two large pools of rain water are passed close to the 
track and to the south of it. These pools are called Ubliloot. 
Here a tract of low sand hills is reached which extends to Shatt 
al Aghal. At this latter place there are three wells containing 
good drinking water, sircar to those at Khezar. There are 
no villages or supplies on this march. The road is suitable for 
all arms but the going in the sandy tract would be heavy for 
held guns and wheeled transport. 

4 . MARKAZ • . 28. General direction ol 

„ stage W. up to mile 

from W. S. W. up 

to mile 12 J, from here S. W. by S. up to mile 19 and henoe S. 
by E. 

Up to mile the track runs over open, undulatiog plain. 
(From this point the Jabal-Fakka hiUs near 300 degrees). 
The ground then drops to a lower level and traverses a flat 
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plain which is covered with tamarisk jungle for the first 3 miles 
and thence is quite bare. There are occasional small nullahs and 
water outs. At mile 19 the Duwairij river is reached. Cross 
by ford. The whole breadth from bank to bank is nearly one 
mOe, mostly shallow s'wamp with firm but very uneven bottom, 
makmg it difficult for laden mules to cross. The actual stream 
Is near the right (south) bank and here the water deepens, and 
in January, 1916 was feet, in consequence of late heavy 
rain. It is reported to be considerably shallower at low water. 

As far as the Duwairij this march is practicable for all 
arms, but slight ramping of the nullah banks would be necessary 
for wheels. The crossing of the Duwairij swamp and stream 
would be practicable for all arms at low water, but difficult for 
wheels on account of the uneven nature of the bed. Through- 
out this march the track is difficult to follow and a guide is 
necessary. 

5 ’AMARAH . • 20. General direction of 

stage due W. paral- 

101 lei to a large swamp 

to the north and the Shatt-al-Arz canal to the south, and 
occasionally approaching quite close to each. 

Two small canals connecting the Shatt-al-Arz with the 
swamp have to be crossed, but both are easily fordable. A 
slight ramping of their' banks would be necessary for wheels. 
The whole of this tract is very low lying and liable to serious 
floods in Spring. At other times of the year this stage is practic- 
able for all arms. 

ALTERNATIVE ROUTE. 

(A) 8ktge 1 , — ^There is an alternative route from Dizful to 
Shu^ through Sagwand country vid Dubinda (5 miles) on 
right bank of the Bala Rud ^and Seyed Ahmad. The total 
distance is 18 miles. 

Cross the Diz by ford one mile below the town. The Bala 
Rod is a stream with a broad bed but very little water even 
during the Spring. It is seldom unfordable. 

(B) The route described in detail is that travelled by Major 
G. Watts, 23rd Cavalry. A better route for a large force wo^d 
be: — 

Dizful — Shush as described, 1& miles. 
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Shush — ^Dosalak. 16 miles. Water at Dosalak from 
wells good and plentiful. No supplies. Practicable for all 
arms. Ford Kharkeh river as in Shush to Khezar. 

Dosalak — ^Fukha (on left bank of Duwairij) 25 miles 
Good water at Fukha from the river. No supplies. Practic* 
able for all arms. 

Fukha — ^Markaz. 23 miles. Practicable for all arms but 
ford on Duwairij difficult after heavy rain. 

Markaz — Amarah. As described, 20 miles. 

Total 103 miles in 5 Stages. 

Route No. 31. 

SU&EBCABISBD REPORTS ON COMMUNICATIONS IN OOUNTEY 

Between the BAGHDAD-HAMADAN ROAD and the 
OILFIELDS. 


(1) Baghdad-Hamadan. 

Total Distance . — 325 miles. 

Road . — ^The whole of this road, is now passable for wheels. 
As far as Khanaqin the surface bacomes so heavy after rain 
as to be almost impassable. From Sar4>pul to Karind the road 
surface is very rough and stony in places. 

Supplies and Water . — Good and plentiful throughout. 

Reference . — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 54 ; and Routes in Persia, Volume II, Route No. 71. 

(2) Baghdad- Maridali-Khosroahad. 

Total distaruk. — 170| miles. 

Road . — Passable for wheels as far as Mandali in the dry 
season. After rain this section becomes boggy and impas- 
sable. 

The latter part of the route lies through mountainous and 
rocky country and is very bad going through, it could be 
made passable for wheels throughout with very little trouble. 

Supplies . — ^Practically nil except at Balad Ruz and Mandali 
in small quantities. 
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Water , — ^From Baghdad-Mandali (73 miles) water is obtain- 
able though brackish in places. 

From Mandali-Khosroabad water good and plentiful. 

Reference . — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 

No. 53. 


(3) Kut-Bddrah-Mandali-Khaniqin. 

Total distance. — 157 miles. 

(a) KuUBadrah. — 54 miles. 

Road. — ^Passable for all arms except during flood season 
when the Suwaikiyah Marsh is 4 feet deep and renders the road 
impassable. 

Water. — ^No drinkable water until Ab-i-Ganjianchum is 
reached at about 30 miles from Kut. Then good and plentiful. 
(The water of the Suwaikiyah Marsh is undrinkable). 

Supplies. — In limited quantities at Jassan and Badrah. 

(6) Badrah-Mandali. — 56 miles. 

Road. — ^Passable for wheels though heavy in places on 
account of irrigation. ^ 

Water. — ^As far as the Tursakh River (at mile 25) no water 
though brackish water can be obtained at half>an-hour's 
distance from the road in the foothills to the east. At Tursakh 
a good supply but brackish. From Tursakh-Mandali is 
about 25 miles, and there is a brackish stream about mid- 
way at Chaga Lajama. Shortly after leaving this latter 
stream, the Ab-i-Gangir is met which gives a plentiful 
supply of good water, which continues to MandalL 

Supplies. — Nil en route. Small quantity at Mandali. 

(c) MandaU-Khaniqin. — 47 miles. 

Road. — Passable for all arms throughout. ! 

Supplies, — ^A small quantity at Mandali, nil en route, 
Plentifid at Khaniqin. 

Water, — Obtainable at irregular intervals. 

Amhoritita for 3. — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, 
Route No. 46. 
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On the whole passable by a force of all arms, but quality 
of water supply would be likely to cause hardship and probably 
sickness. 

(4) Badrah-Deh Bala-Kirmanshah. 

Total distance, — 147J miles. 

Road , — ^Passable for wheels as far as Hussainieh (22 miles). 
Beyond this point suitable for pack transport only. 

Supplies , — In limited quantities at most stages. 

Water , — ^At all stages. 

Reference , — ^Routes in Persia, Volume III, Route No. .94. 
The Turks having recently got wheeled artillery over the 
difficult Taq-i-Girreh Pass between Qasr-i-Shirin and Kerind, 
it is probably unsafe to reckon the Hussainiyieh-Kermanshah 
road as impassable for them, but it is certainly not fit for 
wheels at present and would require much blasting to make it 
so. 

(5) ZorhatiyaJi-Kalateh. 

Total distance , — 79 miles. 

Road , — Passable for all arms throughout. Except to an 
entirely self -sustained force it is only practicable in winter and 
early spring, owing to total absence of supplies at other 
seasons. 

Water, — Plentiful. Slightly brackish in places. 

Reference , — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 60. 


(6) Kalateh-DizfuL 

Total distance , — 84 miles. 

Road , — Traverses an almost level plain and is practicable 
for all arms on any breadth of front. 

Special arrangements would be necessary to get wheeled 
vehicles across the Karkheh River in winter and spring. 

Supplies , — ^Plentiful from October to March. Practically 
non-existent for the rest of the year. “ In no case should 
troops attempt this road until arrangements for supplies have 
been made with the tribes and with the Wali of Pusht-i-Kuh. 
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Troops should be aooompanied by cavalry, whose services are 
absolutely necessary for foraging. 

Waier, — ^Procurable throughout except between the Jik 
and Karkheh rivers (a stretch of about 40 miles). The 
water is, however, often impregnated with salts and sulphur. 

Reference. — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 45. 

(7) Dehbala-Arkavaz-Kalateh. 

Total distance. — lOOJ miles. 

Road. — ^Very narow and steep in parts and impassable for 
wheeled artillery. 

Supplies. — ^This road is best traversed from March to June 
inclusive. Then forage is most abundant, crops are either 
standing or just reaped and the tribes with their flocks are 
camped adjacent to the road. During the autumn supplies 
are less plentiful 

Water. — ^Abundant. 

Reference. — ^Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 45. 

(8) KirrmnsJuih-Khurammahad. 

Total distance. — 110 miles. 

Road. — ^Impassable for wheels without considerable pre- 
vious preparation, but vide reference in Route 4 the Turks 
would probably get guns along it. From December to 
February or March considerable portions of the road are 
blocked by deep snow. 

Supplies. — ^Fairly plentiful throughout in late spring, 
summer and autumn. Cavalry would be necessary as supplies 
have to be collected from a wide area. 

Water. — ^Plentiful throughout. 

Reference. — ^Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 59. 

(9) Khurammadad’Dizful. 

Total distance. — 153 miles. 

Road. — ^Forty miles of it would need widening and (in 
places) zigzagging to render it passable for wheels. 
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Suppites , — ^Practically nth 

Relerence. — ^Boates in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
Nov 38. 

(10) Khurammcibcid-Dehbala. 

Distance, — 145^ miles. 

Road, — ^For the first 56 miles traversable by all arms. 
From this point impassable for wheels, and the Saimarreh 
River is only fordable by laden animals from July to October. 

Supplies, — For first 50 miles almost non-ekistent. Pro- 
curable in fair quantities on the rest of the road. Crops 
ripen from May to July according to altitude. 

Water, — Good and plentiful throughout. 

Reference, — ^Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 48. 

(11) Basrah-Mohammerah (by Shatt-al-’Arab, left bank). 

- Distance, — 24 miles. 

Road , — Impassable after rain and during flood season 
During September and October passable for all arms, but 
there is a canal insufficiently bridged for wheels in the 
vicinity of Mohammerah. 

Water, — ^From the Shatt-al-’Arab. 

Reference , — General stafi, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force. 

(12) Muhammareh-Ahwaz, (by Karun, right bank). 

Distance . — 82 miles. 

Road, — Usually difficult if not quite impassable, except 
from August to the first rains (November or December) during 
which period it is passable for all arms. 

Supplies. — ^None worth considering. 

Reference. — General staff, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force, Compare Route No. 9. 

(13) Basrah’Ahwaz. 

Distance. — ^96 miles. 
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Benvarlcs , — ^As Routes (11) and (12), 

Reference , — General staff, Mesopotaipaia Expeditionary 
dForce. 


(14) Ahtuaz-Ramuz. 

Total Distance , — 59 miles. 

Road , — ^Passable for all arms throughout. 

Supplies , — A large area of wheat grown in good years but a 
great scarcil^ in bad years. 

Water , — ^Available throughout ; often brackish though 
ffrinkable. 

Reference , — Route in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 13. 

(15) Ahwaz-Wais^SalmieJi, (The Lynch Road). 

Total distance , — 42 miles. 

Road , — Presents no difficulties for wheeled traffic. Runs 
across flat, barren plain. 

Supplies , — ^Would have to be collected at Ahwaz. 

Water. — ^Ahwaz-Wais from Kanin. Wais-Salmieh from 
wells which an advance party would have to be detailed to 
prepare. Water slightly brackish. 

Reference , — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 13. 


(16) Wais-Shustar-Dizful. 

Total distance . — 83 miles. 

Road . — ^An easy pack road. There would probably be no 
difficulty in the construction of a cart road, but as it stands 
at present it is iinpassable for wheels. 

Supplies . — ^Probably large supplies could be collected after 
harvest. The inhabitants of the district own large flocks of 
-sheep and goats. 

Wo^er.— From the Karun River. 

Reference . — Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 17. 
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(17) AhimZ'‘*Amarah* 

Total disicmce , — 111 miles. 

Road , — ^Though very difficult in places owing to loose 
surface, this track has been traversed by a mixed force of all 
arms. 

Supplies . — ^None can be relied upon* 

Water . — Brackish and imhealthy in places. 

Reference . — General staff, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
JForce, compare Route No. 10. 

( 18) Buruprd-Khoramdbad. 

Total distance . — 63 miles. 

Road. — A rough track impassable for wheels without pre* 
vious preparation. 

Supplies . — ^Very scarce. 

Water . — Good and plentiful. 

Reference . — ^Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Route 
No. 38. 


(19) Kangavar-Burujird, 

Total distance. — 66J miles. 

Road . — 'Passable for wheels. 

Su pplies. — Plentiful. 

Water. — Good. 

Reference . — Routes in Persia, Volume 11, Route No. 68. 

(20) Homadan-Burujirdn 
Total distance . — 68 miles. 

Road . — ^Passable for wheeled traffic throughout. 

Supplies and ivater . — No information, but believed 
fJentiful. 

Reference . — ^Routes in Persia, Volume II, Route No. 66^ 
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(21) ^Ali Cfharhi-Ttb (Kuwait Buina), 

Total distance. — miles. 

Boad. — ^Passable for all arms. 

SwppUes. — Nil. 

Waier. — Nil except at River Tib, where it is plentifuL 

Beference. — General Staff, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force. 

(22) Kuvxiit Buins to Saiyid Ahbar (on main Zorbatiyah- 
Dizful Boad). 

Total distance. — About 20 miles. 

Boad. — Crosses and re-crosses the Tib river (water 2 feet 
deep). Very diflScult therefore for wheels, but probably 
practicable with great difficulty as bottom is shingly and hard. 

Water. — ^Plentiful at Tib river. 

Supplies. — Nih but fuel plentiful on Tib river. (Further 
information re this Route is being obtained). 

Beference. — General Staff, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force. 

(23) *Ali-Oharhi~Ihrahim Kotal, (vid Kara Tappeh). 

Total distance. — About 34 miles. 

Boad. — ^Passable for all arms as far as the foothills beyond 
which practicable for pack transport only. 

Supplies. — Nil. 

Water. — ^No water to the foothills (about 16 miles). Pro- 
bably obtainable in the hills. 

(24) Shaikh Sa^ad-Jassan-Bughailah. 

Total distaiMe . — About 85 miles ^47 miles to Jassan). 

Boad . — ^Thcre is no definite track from Shaikh Sa’ad to Jas- 
san, but a column of all arms could move from Sheikh Saad^ 
and skirting the eastern and northern limits of the Sukaikieh 
Marsh, untU the water of the Ganjianchum are reached when the 
alignment of that river would be followed to Jassan. Both 
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the Wadi and the Ganjianchum rivers are fordable. From 
Jassan the road turns south-west to Bughilah wd Slayim which 
is 15 miles north-east of Bugailah. 

Supplies. — A limited quantity at Jassan, otherwise n%L 

Wetter. — ^The Suwaikiyah Marsh water is undrinkable. Gk)od 
water from the Ganjianchum river. From Jassan to Bughai- 
lah (38 miles) no drinkable water en route. 

Refereruie , — General Staff, Mesopotaima Expeditionary 
Force. 

(25) Dizfut-Shuslu 

Distance. — ^About 30 miles. 

Road. — Several canals cuts and the bed of the Bida Eud 
have to be traversed but offer no particular difficulty. 

Supplies. — Obtainable at Shush. 

Water. — ^Plentiful 

Referonce. — ^Routes in Persia, Volume III, Part 2, Eoute 
No. 35. 

Route No. 38. 

Watbe CoMHumcATiONS m Mabsh Abba West op 
TIGRIS BETWEEN MUDAILIL and AMABAH. 

The following observations were made on July ith- 
6th, 1916. 

Authority. — ^Lieutenant E. C. Moore, Intelligence 
Officer, Tigris, L. of C. Defences. 

Notb. — most be cl^arlv understood that the depths ot water and the 
extent ot floods are constantly changing. 

The Nahr Mudailil has a width at its head of about 50 
yards with a depth of 3J'. 

The Nahr Ilharash takes off to the S. E. at a few hundred 
yards from the head of the Mudailil Canal, and is now dry. 
Its bed, at the take off, is about 1' above the present level of 
the water in the Mudailil CanaL 

At mile 2 of the Mudailil Canal, the Nahr Dujailah takes 
off to the West water from it is now flowing into the Nahr 
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Mndailil, which has a depth downstream (South) of junction 
of 3J' and of 8' upstream (North) of it. 

From the Dujailah Jimction downstream (South), the 
Mudailii Canal is known as the A1 Bushut and has a depth 
at Bait Mutushar (at mile 3) of 5 feet, with a width of 80 yards. 

Early in August the Nahr Mudailii and Nahr al Bushut 
become dry, and water is obtained by digging wells in their 
beds. 

The Nahr Dujailah, owing to its greater depth contains 
water for some time longer, and occasionally throughout the 
year. 

At Bait Sahar, mile 3|, the Al Bushut has a width of about 
50 yards and a depth of 5^ 

At mile 4J the depth increases to 7' with a width of 80 
yards. At mile the channel decreases to a width of 30 

yards, with a depth of 4'. 

There is a prominent mound here, with a rum on top, at 
a distance of f of a mile East of the Canal called Chidiyah; 
and a reed hut village on the river bank. 

From mile 6J to 8, where the Nahr Al Bushut enters the 
swamp the stream gradually wddens and shallows, until at the 
mouth it is so shallow that Mashoofs have to be dragged by 
hand through about 4^ of water 

The district on the East Bank of this section is called 
Chidiyah, and is a millet and rice tract about 6*' above present 
water level. 

The district on the West Bank is a low sandy fiat, just 
above water level, and heavily planted with millet. This dis- 
trict is called Buraidiyah. 

At the Al Bushut mouth, the Kbor Buraidiyah has a width 
of open water of miles. 

From Bait Sahar mounted men are said to be able to cross 
the swamp from the right bank of the Al Bushut to the desert. 
The width of open water to bo crossed appears to be about 
1 mile and the depth not more than 2 feet. 

I From the junction of the Al Bushut with the Buraidiyah 
Swamp to Hamar Island is a distance of 3 miles. This section 
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of swamp is known as Khor Sukhairi (Ataifiyah ?) and is from 
1' to 3' deep, being very shoal on its eastern shore and about 
9 miles wide from E. to W. 

No ,camps were seen on the Eastern shore, and the Western 
shore was out of sight. 

On El Hamar Island is a reddish mound about 12' high 
probably an old fort. 

From El Hamar to Abu Zanazir Island is a distance of 
miles. 

The depth of water between the islands is 4J f. et, and the 
width of the swamp 9 miles. 

This section of swamp is called Khor Abu Zanazir. 

Between Abu Zanazir Island, which is a prominent mound 
about 15' high, and a reed patch to the south of it, is a channel 
containing a few inches of water leading into the Khor el ’Aliyah. 

From Abu Zanazir to Hafaniyah on the Eastern edge of 
the El ’Aliyah Swamp is 3 miles. 

Half way between these points, the swamp contracts from 
a width of 9 miles at Abu Zanazir to a width of IJ miles. 

From this point to Hafaniyah is a mass of reed patches, 
with channels running through them with a depth of 4' to 5' 
and having a considerable current flowing south. 

At Hafaniyah the width of the Khor is | of a mile. Men 
were seen here crossing the swamp to the west side, the greatest 
depth being about 3'. 

Opposite Hafaniyah is a large mound known as Tell ’Aliyah 
some 30' high. . 

The Nahr Hafaniyah, which joins the swamp here is 20 
yards wide and 4' deep. 

Its head on the Tigris is now silted up, and never takes 
Tigris water even in flood time. 

The district on either side of it is said to be a rich grain 
area. 

One and a half miles S. of Hafaniyah the Khor narrows 
to a width of about of a mile being almost out in two fey a 

1 
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projecting tongue of land from the west shore carrying a long 
mound known as Tell Tuwailah about 16' high. 

The depth of water in this channel which is called Khor 
Tuwailah is SJ feet. 

From Tell Tuwailah to A1 Hamdi, a distance of 3J miles, 
the swamp is known as Umm A1 Hosh. Its depth is 3' near 
the centre shoalmg gradually to either side, and its width If 
miles. The district on the west edge of this swamp is called 
Lufaifah. 

A good deal of grain is said to be grown in depressions in 
the desert to the west of the Umm A1 Hosh. 

The district to the east of th<? Umm A1 Hosh is under the 
jurisdiction of Shiai, a relative of Shaikh Mutashar of the A1 
Bu Darraj who has a large number of reed huts over this area. 

El Hamdi is a tongue of land jutting out from the eastern 
shore. It is under water in flood time, and is uncultivated. 
A canal 4' wide and at present -4^ deep crosses it, but is only 
navigable for light Mashoofs when dragged by hand. 

The Khor A1 Daimah stretches from El Hamdi to El Hamish. 
This swamp is about 4 miles long from E. to W. and to 3 
miles wide from N. to S. It is reported to be at present some 
3' deep in the centre, where a lake is formed in August, when 
the rest of the swamp is dry. 

On the eastern shore of the Khor A1 Daimah near Hamdi 
peninsula is a mound about 8' high called *Awali, with a smaller 
mound close to it, and covered with loose bricks called El 
KowlL 

Except for a few Arab tents and a dozen or so cattle near 
the mounds, there were no supplies apparent. 

All this line of swamps empty into the Khor Butairah, 
through the Khor Em El Buqar which stretches from El Hamish 
to the mouth of the Nahr El Khar, a distance of 4 miles in 
lei^th with a width of 3 miles. It has a depth in its centre 
of 9' and Arabs in Mashoofs will not cross it if there is any 
breeze, owing to the heavy sea which gets up in a few minutes. 

There are large numbers of cattle and sheep on its northern 
shore, and on the area lately under water is a heavy crop of 
millet The Sufaihah and the Zigatah Canals flow into the 
northern waters of the Um El Buqar. Both canals are very 
shofti at their mouths. 
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The Sufaihah Canal, one mile inland from the IQior, has 
a width of 10 yards and a depth of 4'. 

Early in August the swamp area from Mudailil-Buqar 
becomes dry, except for occasional pools as that in the centre 
of the Khor A1 Daimah. By the end of August this whole 
swamp area is dry and hard, and ht for all arms. 

The tribes who are now camped on the western edge of 
the marsh then dig wells in the dry bed of ' he Khor.^The 
water from these wells is said to be good and sweet. 

The Um El Buqar, owing to the supply of water it receives 
from the Nahr Butairah, through its branch, the Nahr-El- 
Khar never goes dry. 

The Nahr-El-Khar leaves the Butairah one mile from the 
head of the latter on the Tigris and flows S. W. into the Um-El 
Buqar at a distance of 2^ miles after leaving Butairah. Most 
of this area is planted with millet and melons. 

At the junction with the Butairah, the Nahr-El-Khar has 
a depth of 6' with a width of 60'. At 1 mile from the junction, 
the depth decreases to 3', while at its tail into the swamp the 
depth is 2', the width remaining practically the same, ^ 

From the N. W. limits of the swamps above noted across 
the desert to Hai Town, a distance of about 45 miles, there 
is now no other water. The pools and water holes which 
existed on this line a month ago are now said to be dry (Water 
could be probably obtained by digging in the bed of the Khor 
Umm Gataibah, about 10 miles short of Hai Town), 

Route No. 33. 

Report on the BUTAIRAH Marsh Area. 
Observations dated 20th to 23rd June, 1916. 

Authority , — ^Lieutenant E. C. Moore, Intelligence 
OfiElcer, Tigris L. of C. Defence. 

KoiB. — ^It must be clearly understood that tbe depths of water and the 
extent of floods are constantly changing. 

The Butairah is easily navigable for laimches for the first 
aeven miles. At this point the stream is broken up by several 
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islands. Navigation here would be somewhat hampered by* 
the strength of the current in getting round these islands. 

Local Arabs state there is a bar here, but soundings shewed 
nowhere less than 6f feet of water. 

Soundings in the Butairah shoved, at its head 10 feet, 
increasing to 14 feet at miles, and decreasing onwards to 
7 feet above the islands at mile 7. 

At mile 7 the Nahr Abu Sabah takes ofiP from the left bank, 
flowing nearly due south through Abu Sabah Village and 
enters a swamp at a distance of 3 miles from its head. 

It traverses a rich grain country which is protected from 
the Butairah floods by a bund, which was washed away in 
places ^uring the late floods and has not been repaired. 

The Butairah, from the Islands downwards is known as the 
Nahr Shukairiyat. 

3J miles down-stream from the islands, i.e., at mile 10|, 
a channel 300 feet wide and 7 feet deep leads from the Shukair- 
iyat mto the swamp to the west. 

The swamp at this point is IJ miles wide, with a depth 
about half way across of 4 feet. 

A bar of 1} feet of water was found at this outlet to the 
swamp, but a more detailed survey would probably discover 
a 4 feet channel leading through the Bar. 

At mile lOJ the main channel has a width of about, 400 
feet, and a depth of feet, and is easily navigable. 

At mile 14 the Shukairiyat enters the Butairah swamp, 
being separated from the swamp between mile lOJ and mile 
14 by a low sandy island. 

The depth of the channel decreases rapidly on this section, 
being 6 feet deep at mile 10 J and 2 feet deep at its taiL 

The width of the swamp at this outlet is 3 miles, and is 
open water, free from weeds. 

From the tail of the channel at its outlet into the Khor 
the current sweeps along the E. edge of the swamp to Bab-Ei- 
Hawa the depth found varying between 6 feet and 3 feet. 
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At Umm Chir, 4J miles south of the Butairah outlet, into 
the swamp, the Umm Chir canal takes off from the left bank 
of the swamp, and flows in an easterly direction for IJ miles, 
when it empties into the Khor Abu Sabah, which is f<"d by the 
Nahr Sabah from the north. 

The Umm Chir has a width of about 30 feet, and a depth 
of 4J feet, and waters a very rich tract known as Ea-Ash, lying 
between the Khor Butairah and Khor Abu Sabah. 

The approach to the Umm Chir Canal mouth from the 
deep water in the swamp is very shoal, for about half a mile 
only 1 feet of water was found. 

In low water Mashoofs have to be dragged over the mud 
%y hand. There is a good sized village at its mouth, with 
flocks of buffaloes, cattle and sheep. 

From Umm Chir to Bab-El-Hawa, a distance of 2 miles, 
there is a depth of water of 4 feet, and a width of swamp of 
8^ miles. 

The Bab-El-Hawa is a flne canal about 60 feet wide, and 
9 feet deep throughout, except at its easterly end, where is 
a bar with only 2 feet of water. 

Its length is If miles, and it carries a strong current flowing 
eastwards into the smaller easterly swamp. 

On both banks of the Bab-El-Hawa, which is the boundary 
between Shaikhs Salman and Shawai^ barley is said to be 
grown. The Butairah swamp is said to be fuller than usual 
this year, and in consequence large rich tracts on its western 
shore have not been sown, owing to the depth of water. 

In low water the Butairah swamp becomes a marshy tract 
intersected by streams and lakes. 

The island of Haddam practically divides the swamp area 
into two sections, the top or northerly area is known as Khor 
Butairah and the lower or southerly as Khor Tafrah. 

The lUior Tafrah in low water becomes like the Butairah 
Harsh, an area covered with water channels, lakes and' slands 
much rice is ^wn in this area, especially on the S. W. shore. 
This year owing to the exceptional amount of water, no rice 
has been planted. 
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Many reed villages are situated on the edge of the swamps 
and buffaloes, cattle and sheep appeared plentiful. 

The Tabar canal (or Majar Saghir) at Bait Salman (east 
of Khor Abu Sabah) is 70 feet wide and 4J feet deep. It is 
kept up to this level, which equals ground level, by a judi- 
cious bunding of the irrigation channels downstream. 

From Bait Salman downstream (South) the Tabar Canal 
is called the Nahr Dahamiyah, and is about 2 feet deep. It 
flows along the ridge of high ground and waters a very rich 
tract of rice land about miles wide, draining into swamps 
on either side through artificial channels. 

Many of these irrigation channels are 6 feet wide, and 
2 feet deep, and can take Mashoof traffic between the Khofft 
Abu Sabah and the Majar Kabir. 

The Nahr Tabar from Shaikh -Salman to the Tigris is on -' 
an average 70 feet wide with a depth of not less than 6 feet, 
except in the village of Shaikh Salman, where it is feet 
deep. 

Route No. 34. 


Route eeport prom MUHAMMAREH to AHWAZ 

{via RIGHT BANK OF THE KaRUN). 

Authority, — G. 0. C., 12th Division ; G. 0. C., 6th 
Cavalry Brigade (both in the year 1915); Military 
Report on S. W. Persia, Vol. II, Gazetteer of Persia, 

voi. m. 

Epitome, 

82 miles in 6 stages. 

General . — A route of little importance in peace time as all 
traffic goes by river. Liable to become entirely impassable 
in flood and usually difficult except from August to December 
when it is practicable for all arms. 

Suppliea . — ^None worth considering. 

Grazing . — Good for camels; other animals scarce. 

— Obtainable in places, chiefly tamarisk bushes. 
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Alternative Routes , — From Muhammaieh to Rehvali there is 
a route on the left bank which is usually followed, the Karun 
being crossed from left to right bank at Rehvali in stage 


3. 

2^0. of stage 


and total 

Details. 

distance. 

• 


1 DAIR ISLAND . 10. General direction of 

Stage North by 

10 East. The road 

leaves the town of Muhammareh skirting the northern wall, 
at first in an eastern direction. The soil is clay and in many 
places swampy ; date plantations occur here and there. At 
mile 1 the road becomes a mere track across the mud flat. 
The country is barren to the north but a belt of cultivation 
fringes the Karun. At mile the route lies over coimtry 
which becomes a vast swamp in the spring rains. At mile 
4| a small village and date plantation about 1 mile to the right. 
The going after rain is heavy and swampy. At mile 7 Qisbeh 
a small village of reed and straw huts is passed. It is situated 
on the left bank of a muddy creek, about 50 yards wide by 
three feet deep, which frequently presents considerable diffi- 
culty in fording. There is usually a site for a camp three miles 
further on, opposite Dair Island but the actual site depends 
on the state of inundation and the state of the river with refer- 
ence to a suitable place for bringing barges alongside. Graz- 
ing for camels is available but for no other animals. Generally 
speaking this route is rendered impassable during flood season 
but when the Karun river alone is in flood and not the Shatt-al- 
’Arab as well, it is sometimes possible to find a land route by 
making a wide circuit inland starting in a northerly direction, 
passing 2 miles from the village of Manduwan and then pro- 
ceeding east and joining the river upstream of Qisbeh Creek, 
This route, however, would not be passable for wheels by 
reason of the narrowness of the roadway of two bridges over 
small canals between Muhammareh and Manduwan. This 
adds over 4 miles to the distance of the stage. This was the 
route which it was proposed the 23rd Cavalry (F. F.) should 
follow on the 20th May, 1915 ; when, however, the Shatt-al- 
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*Arab also rose, this route, too, became impassable and the 
regiment was conveyed from Muhammareh to near Salmaneh 
by boat. 

2 ADHRAT ISLAND . 16. General direction of 

Stage North to mile 

26 10, then North-east. 

From here the route is passable for all arms and a motor could 
do the march at slow speed. The going is soft with treacher- 
ous boggy spots There is a good site for a camp opposite 
Adhrat Island with a convenient place for barges on the Karun 
to come alongside. There is good camel grazing and scanty 
grazing for horses 1| miles west of the camp. 

3 SAB'EH . . .16. Compass bearing of 

the Stage is 360 

42 degrees. 

The route is passable for all arms and a motor car could do 
the march at slow speed. There is no sign of a road and the 
going ” is on the soft side with treacherous boggy spots. 
At mile 2 Rehvali is passed on the right. There are a few 
pools of water in the bed of the Hammamiyah at mile 7J, and 
in the ’Aon at mile 12 there is good water for horses but too 
muddy for men. These two and the other water cuts met 
with are quite minor obstacles. Shortly after passing the 
’Aon the tomb of Saiyd Abud comes in sight and forms a con- 
spicuous landmark, and from mile 15}, 2 i^es before the tomb 
is passed, the date trees of S ab’eh can be seen. If this stage 
is considered too long, a halt may be made opposite Adhrat 
Island, where there is scanty grazing for horses 1} miles west 
of camp and good camel grazing. 

Note . — Alternative intermediate stage Adhrat. There is a 
convenient site for barges on the Karun to come alongside at 
this point. This divides the stage into two stages of 9 and 15 
miles respectively, the extra distance being due to following 
the river in the first of these stages. The village of Sab’eh 
is merely a miserable collection of huts. There is a convenient 
site on the Karun for barges to come alongside. Tamarisk 
bushes grow fireely and form an abundance of fuel. The plain 
in the vicinity is more or less cultivated and a limited quantity 
of khasil ” is available in season ; there is also fair grazing. 
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for horses in the vicinity, a sweet smelling variety of grass, 
Imown in Persian as “ Gul-i-Zard,” being found in some abund- 
ance also good camel grazing. The water in the river is muddy, 
but clears quickly if allowed to settle. 

4 FARSIAT . , .12. Compass bearing 360 

degrees approxi- 

54 mately. 

There is no sign of any road but poles of broken down tele- 
graph line mark the route. The country is flat and the going 
firm and fit for all arms and A. T. carts, but rough in places. 
There is a good site for a camp at the bend of the river three 
miles below Farsiat, where there is a good site for barges to 
come alongside. There is good grazing for camels and a certain 
amount for horses. 

5 BRAIKEH . . 8. Compass bearing 

60 degrees approxi- 

62 mately. 

Telegraph poles mark the route. The country is flat and 

free from obstacles and there are crops at intervals. The 
going is good and hard but apt to become slimy in wet weather. 
There is a good camping ground 2J miles north of the village 
of Braikeh on the river bank with good landings. 

6 AMINIYEH (AHWAZ) 20. General direction of 

Stage North-east. 

82 

Good desert going fit for all arms, over flat country. Umm at 
Tamair is passed on the right at mile 7 and the old bed of the 
Karkheh, which is here no obstacle, at mile 9. Aminiyeh is 
a village of 65 mud houses. A certain amoimt of wheat and 
barley is cultivated and therf is good camel grazing. Excel- 
lent water from the Karun river and a good steamer landing. 
Aminiyeh is situated below the Ahwaz rapids and nearly oppo- 
site to Bandar Nasiri, which is about 1 mile from Ahwaz and 
w connected with it by a horse tramway, and which latter 
is also the starting point of the “ Lynch ” road from Ahwaz 
to Isfahan which traverses the Bakhtiari country. There 
is a ferry between Aminiyeh and Bandar Nasiri. 
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Route report BASRAH to AHWAZ, by land 
Roxjte. 

Authorities . — Gazetteer of Persia, Volume III ; 
“ Military Report on South West Persia, Volume II : 
Reports by 6th Cavalrj' Brigade, I.E.P. “ D,” Major 
Costello, V.C., 22nd Punjabis ; Lieut. M. C. P. Wil- 
loughby, 10th Lancers ; Lieut. B. W. G. Walker, 23rd 
Cavalry. 

Epitome, 

96 miles in 7 Stages. 

General — There is no defined road, practically all traffic 
going by river. The track traverses level country and is pass- 
able for cavalry, infantry and light field artillery and for A. T. 
carts. 

Light Fiat cars can bo taken over the whole road in pairs. 
They should not be taken singly as the road is soft in parts 
(either by reason of mud or of sand) and cars have occasionally 
to drag one another out of difficulties. The road is quite im- 
passable for heavy Peerless and Napier cars. 

The impassable places are such that it is impossible to 
avoid them by making a detour. 

In the fiood season or after heavy rain the whole of the 
first two stages become impassable for wheeled transport and 
very difficult for pack transport. 

After Stage two the road for motors branches off and leaves 
Salmaneh Island well to the East and goes straight for a point 
3 or 4 miles West of Rehvali. From a point 3 miles E. N. E. 
of Manduwan there is a stretch of about 7 miles suitable for 
heavy ^rries, otherwise the ground will only carry light 
cars and arrangements for rescuing even these are necessary. 

This unsatisfactory ground continues up to a point 6 to 
8 miles S. of Sab'eh. Ali Ibn A1 Husain is left about 8 miles 
to the E. 
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Onwards from Sab’eh only in very occasional stretches i& 
the road fit for heavy lorries, one being a stretch of 6 milea 
North of Sab’eh to Qajariyah. 

Water , — In the first stage, water is abundant but is slightly 
brackish. In the remaining stages, good and plentiful water 
can be obtained from the Karun river. 

Supplies , — None worth considering, except on reaching the 
vicinity of Ahwaz. 

Grazing and Fuel , — In February, March and April there is 
fair grazing for horses, except in the first two stages, but during 
the remainder of the year there is none. Where horse grazing 
is mentioned in this report, it is to be understood as referring 
only to the Spring months. Camel grazing and^ scrub fuel 
are, throughout most of the stages, fairly abundant. 

Camping Grounds , — Unlimited space is available, except at 
the 1st stage, where there is only room for one Infantry Divi- 
sion or one Cavalry Brigade. This first camping ground is 
under water in the flood season or after heavy rain. 

Communications . — A telegraph line runs from Muham- 
mareh along the right bank of the Karun river to Dair Island, 
where it crosses the river and follows the left bank to Bandar 
Nasiri and Ahwaz. 

If river transport other than steamer is used, the length 
of the marches and the positions of camping grounds depend 
on the rate at which the boats can move, which with a head 
wind is very slow. The total distance by river is 138 miles, 
of which Basrah to Salmaneh Island is 36 miles. The banks 
of the Karun rivei? are firm and mehelas can moor alongside. 

The Karun is at its lowest from the middle of October to 
the end of November and during this period steamers of 3J 
feet draft sometimes have difficulty in navigating the difficult 
20 miles reach below Ahwaz. The river is tidal up to Ismaili 
in the 6th stage, but sea water never reaches it. 

Climate , — The floods on the Shatt-al-’ Arab begin to rise ^ in 
March. They obtain their maximum about May 1st, arid 
remain high throughout April, May and June, when they begin 
to subside. The Karun river is at its highest in March and 
April when the riverside tracts are liable to flood. 
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The hottest months are June, July and August, during 
^hich months there are generally strong north-west winds 
with much dust. After the first week in October there is 
generally a drop in the day temperature. Rain seldom falls 
before December, but in that month and in January it is fre- 
quent. Rain storms continue at intervals during February 
and March and occasionaUy in April. 


1^0 of stage 

and total ^ Details. 

distance. 


1 MAXDUWAN . .18. General direction of 

^ Stage is due East, 

18 following course of 

Shatt-al-’Arab. 

In the dry season the track is passable by all arms, but 
at a time of high floods or after heavy rain it becomes impass- 
able for wheeled traffic and difficult for pack transport. From 
mile 9 onwards the ^eater part of the tract is actually under 
water in the flood season. The ground is mostly flat, but in 
places slightly undulating. The starting place is half a mile 
east of the Turkish Isolation Hospital. 

Up to mile 5 a line of sand dunes, 15 to 20 feet high, run 
parallel to and north of the track. At mile 9 the Du’aiji canal, 
forming no obstacle is passed. 

At mile 14 the Nahr Abul Arabid, which here forms the 
Persian Frontier is crossed, and at mile 16 J the small village 
of Araith is passed on the right. 

Manduwan is a small village some three miles from the 
Shatt-al-’Arab on the eastern bank of the Nahr Khayain, a small 
creek which supplies it with water. It has a grove of date 
palms and there is in the vicinity a certain amount of brush- 
wood available for fuel. There is a little grazing for horses 
and camels, but no other supplies are available. 

The campixig ground lies on the west bank of the Nahr 
Khayain and there is a sufficient camping space for an Infantry 
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Division or a Cavalry Brigade. Water good from Nahr Khayain,, 
but slightly brackish. 

An alternative to the above is to follow a line a little north 
of east for the first nine or ten miles. 

This keeps to the north of two lines of palm trees and 
avoids the soft ground near them. Just east of the second 
clump of palms the direction should be; changed to a little 
S. of E. and then runs in a direct line for Manduwan. This 
avoids the damp ground which is sometimes encountered fur- 
ther inland and also the bad ground east of the Siaijji Creek. 

This alternative route is also bad for light lorries and im- 
possible for heavy ones. 

This stage was traversed by the 23rd Cavalry in April, 
1915. 

2 SALMANEH ISLAND 12. General direction of 

Stage North-North- 

30 * East. The track 

runs on a bearing of 64 degrees over open desert, which in the 
dry .season is good going for all arms. As the floods rise the 
water from the Karun river spreads north-west and renders 
this stage impassable. It, however, normally is still practi- 
cable up to the beginning of April, though a detour may have 
to be made to the northwards. 

Camping ground on the bank of the Karun river one mile 
below Salmaneh Island. Water good and plentiful from river. 
Landing place good. Limited supply of brushwood fuel. 

Plentiful camel grazing in vicinity. No supplies, 

3 ALI IBIN AL HUSAIN 16. General direction of 

Stage North-North- 

46 

East, following right bank of Karun river. Distance by river 
21 miles. 

The track is in dry weather, good going for all arms. After 
rain it becomes heavy for wheeled transport, and in the flood 
season the first five miles are liable to flood. 

There are a few shallow nalas to be crossed ; these form no 
obstacle. From the last camping ground st^e due north 
until the river is met at mile 5 then follow the river. At mile^ 
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'h there is a good landing place, and unlimited space for camp- 
ing, with a httle camel grazing and fueL At mile 10 Rubin’s 
Tomb and Rehvali are passed on the right of the track. At 
mile 12 Adhrat Island is passed, opposite which there is a 
good landing place. From mile 12J to mile 14 marsh extends 
^ong the left of this track and about 2 miles from it. The 
water of the marsh is drinkable, and there is good grazing for 
horses along its edges. Camping ground on river bank oppo- 
site a single palm tree on eastern bank. Space unlimited. 
Water good and plentiful from river but owing to steepness 
of banks, buckets must be used for drawing water. Landing 
place good, limited supply of scrub fuel and camel grazing. 
No supplies. 


4 SAB’EH 
57 


11. General direction of 
Stage North-North - 


West Distance by river 24 miles. The track runs over open 
desert and in the dry season is excellent going for all arms. 
After rain it becomes heavy. There are no obstacles. 


From the last camping ground the Tomb of Saiyid Abud 
bearing N. W., forms a conspicuous landmark. The track 
passes about 3 miles east of this Tomb. At mile 5 the date 
palms of Sab’eh become visible. From this point onwards, 
the country west of the track is extensively cultivated and 
affords plentiful grazing for horses. The camping ground is 
300 yards south of Sab’oh. Water good and plentiful from 
river. Good landing place with shelving banks. Camel graz- 
ing and tamarisk fuel plentiful. No suppUes. 


5 . FARSIAT . . .14. General direction of 

■ Stage due North, 

71 roughly following 

river bank. Distance by river 16 miles. The track runs for 
the most part over open desert, which in the dry season is 
good going for all arms, but after rain becomes heavy for wheeled 
transport 


At mile 2 the track crosses a stretch of cultivation and 
grass land, which extends as far as Qasarieh at mile 7, and 
affords plentiful grazing for horses. From there onwards 
-there is a well de^ed track as far as Farsiat At mile 12 a 
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suitable camping site may be found on the bank of the river, 
vdth good lan^g place. Camping ground 2 miles below 
Farsiat on river bank. Water good and plentiful Landing 
place good with steep banks. Plentiful camel grazing and 
tamarisk fuel. A little grazing for horses is also obtainable 
No supplies. 

Opposite the camping ground on the left bank of the Karun 
there are three conspici^us knolls.^ 

6 MILA’IHAN . . 12. General direction of 

Stage N. K Distance 

83 by river 15 miles. 

The track lies mainly over open desert, though there are stretches 
of cultivation at intervals. It is passable by all arms, but 
becomes very heavy and muddy after rain. There is plenti- 
ful grazing for horses to be obtained throughout. There are 
no obstacles. 

At mile 7 at the bend of the river, there is a suitable camp- 
ing site with a good landing place. From this point a con- 
spicuous ruined tower bears 307 degrees and is distant about 
2J miles. 

The route followed by General Gorringe’s column in 1915 
left the Karun here at a bearing of 334 degrees. The old bed 
of the Kharkeh river, forming a difficult obstacle for wheeled 
transport, was crossed at 9 miles from the Karun, and the 
route then ran N. E. of Umm ur Raus, which is reached at 
mile 18. 

The Mila’ihan (locally known as Makhdoah) camping ground 
is. on river bank. Water good and plentiful. Good 
place with steep banks. limited camel grazing and scrub 
fuel. No supplies. 

7 AHWAZ . • • 13, General direction of 

stage N. E. Dist- 

tance by river 26 

miles. The track runs over open desert which is for the most 
part covered with short grass, affording good grazing, Several 
stretches of cultivation are crossed. The track is passable 
by all arms, but becomes very heavy after rain. 

At mile 3 the village of Ummut Tamam is passed on the 
right. At mile 4 the old bed of the E^kheh river, which 
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here forms no obstacle, is crossed. From here the track does 
not follow the river, but runs direct to Aminyieh, which it 
reaches at mile 12. Aminyieh is a village of about 66 mud 
houses. Some wheat and barley is grown and there is good 
camel grazing. Excellent water from Karun river and a good 
steamer landing. Aminyieh is situated below the Ahwaz 
rapids and nearly opposite Bandar Nasiri with which it is 
connected by a ferry. Bandar Nasiri is a smaH but flourish- 
ing town, the centre for local trade and the point of tranship- 
ment for cargoes for the upper Karun. It is the starting point 
of the Lynch road running through Ahwaz and the Bakhtiari 
country to Ispahan. There is also a horse tramway between 
Bandar Nasiri and Ahwaz. 

The route follows the Lynch road into Ahwaz. 


Route No. 36. 

From MAHIDASHT to ’ALI-AL-GHARBI. 

183 miles 10 stage (roughly). 

Authorities . — Beiotki and Ahmad Shan, Russian 
Cossack Patrol, 1916. 

Epitome . — The road for the most part is bad, being in 
many places difficult even for pack animals. The informa- 
tion given bears out that given in the alternative stages to 
Routes 45 and 46. 

Water . — Good water obtainable everywhere except in the 
last stage on the plain between the hilLs and ’Ali-al-Gharbi. 

Fuel . — Always obtainable in the hills. 

Fodder . — Grazing is good and universal except for 12 miles 
before reaching the hills of Shah Nachir. 

Supplies . — Arrangement for a large force would have to 
be made in advance. The Cossack Patrol (110 men) obtained 
what they required en route*, 

The route followed was : — 

mahedasht. 

10 ZAILAN. 
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7 TELLANDASHT (not IQlandasht as marked on 

D. S. 2.J.). 

11 PELANGIR. 

16 GARDAN-I-WARDALAN (a difficult pass). 5,800 

feet. 

16 CHARDTJVAR (Valley S. E. of Charduvar was 

coTered with nomad 
tents. 

TANG-I-GHUNYAN (notDuarman as marked in 

D. S. 2.K). 

10 MANISHT KUH ^ A very difficult section 

8 DEH BALA j of road. 

1 1 MARBAREH. Would make a good “ HiU Station.” 

4,900 feet. 

14 MIL-I-ALLAH-WEIS. (Taking middle road of the 

three marked on D.S. 
2-K.). No village 
here but only a single 
brick tower. 

4 AMIRABAD. A small village only. Mostly ruins. 

" BUM QALAMEH. 

Wall’s “ Amleh ” which was 5 miles N, W. of Chaa- 

gulak. 

CHANGULAK. 

6 GUMBAD KHATUN. No water on latter half 

> of this stage and no 
38 ALI GHARBI. ) definite road. 

183 
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APPENDIX A. 


Important personages, 

^Shaikh KJuizal Khan, K.C.LE., K.C.S.L, of Muhanimareh 
(Sardar-i-Arfa*) was bom in 1861, and succeeded his brother 
in 1897. He is to all intents and purposes independent of tho 
Peraian Government. He has always been consistently friendly 
to the British, and now in his old age depends more than ever on 
British advice. He is a capable and sensible man ; nis in- 
fluence reaches as far as Dizul, where the Lurs even respect 
him. He owns much territory on Turkish soil. 

Shaikh CJiasih, Shaikh Khazal’s eldest son and heir was 
bom in 1891. He was Governor of Ahwaz in 1912-13, but was 
said to be puerile and neglectful. Even the Shaikh was doubt- 
ful whether the Arabs would accept him as chief. 

Haji Bais-ul-Tnjjar, the Shaikh’s right-hand man, bom 
about 1850, an important and wealthy merchant. He is very 
friendly to the British, but not fully trusted by the Arabs. 
Both he and his son Mushir-ut-Tujjar have travelled in India. 

A very capable man in his prime, but is now too old to do much. 
His son may succeed him as the Shaikh’s Wazir. 

Sardar-i-MvbtarImm, Ilkhani of the Bakhtiaris, born about 
1865. 

Nizam-us-Sulianeh, Eaza Qiili Khan, appointed in 1914 to 
the governorship of Luristan. He had previously held the 
governorship of Bushire, ’Arabistan and Ears. In the latter 
he incurred British displeasures, but subsequently made amends 
and obtained British protection. He is said to be weak and in- 
1 competent. Sir W. Townley in 1914 found him furtive and un- 
reliable, and intent on feathering his own nest. He is said to 
have been aiding the Turks and Armans and was with the 
former at Kaunia. His levies are reported to have deserted 
him. Reported to be vali of Kirmanshah. 

The Wali of PmhUi-K uh, Ghulam Riza Khan, hereditary ruler * 
of the Lurs of Pusht-i-Kuh is in alliance with the Shaikh of 
Muhammareh, being a member of the famous League of the 
South, which included the Qashqai and some of the Bakhtiari 
Khans. He is described as vicious-minded and not a man 
t om \ 
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of ability or force of character. He now professes neutrality 
and recently refused to allow Turkish troops to cross his terri* 
tory. 

Shaikh of Kuwait — Jabir Ibn Mubarik Subah el-Khalifa^ 
succeeded his father in December 1915. Friendly to Great 
Britain* 

^ Abdul ^Aziz bin Sa^ud, K.G.I.E , — Wahabi Shaikh of Najd. 
In May 1913, he drove the Turks out of A1 Hasa, and in May 
1914, was appointed Wali and Commander-in-Chief of Najd 
under the nominal sovereignty of Turkey. He could raise 6,000 
to 7,000 well armed fighting men. He stands head and 
shoulders above other Arab chiefs, and they have implicit faith 
in him. We have recently made a treaty with him, November 
1916. Friendly to Great Britain. 

Ajaimi , — Son of Sa’adun Pasha, late chief of the Muntafik 
Arabs. Sa'adun Pasha was arrested by the Turks in August 
1911 through the treachery of Saiyid Talib, and deported to 
Aleppo, where he died immediately after his arrival. Ajaimi’s 
headquarters are now at Al’ain. He is actively hostile to us. 

Saiyid Talib Bey — (naqihzadah). Deputy for Basrah, bom 
about 1870 ; of great infiuence among the Arabs of Basrah. 
Until March 1914 he was looked upon as a leader of the Arab 
revolt ” at Basrah ; but then he suddenly became a pro-Turk. 
Strong, wilful, utterly unscrupulous, usually in debt. Held' 
Basrah in the palm of his hand by means of a band of armed 
men. Has about a dozen murders to his credit. Submitted 
to us, January 1915. 

Wali of Baghdad, arrived Baghdad early in 1914, a strong 
military administrator, energetic and intent on reforms. Re> 
ported to have been recalled in December 1914. 

Ibn Bashid , — ’Abdul ’Aziz Ibn Mata’ab. Euler of the Sham- 
mar tribe in northern Najd with headquarters at Hail. A rival, 
of Bin Sa’ud and a prot^g-^. of the Turkish Government. 
Owing to an ancestor of the ruling family of the Shammar 
tribe having been called Eashid, the ruler of the day is usually 
spoken of as Ibn Eashid. Has taken no actively^ hostile action 
against us but in the pay of the Turks. 
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APPENDIX C. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, CURRENCY, CHRONOLOGY. 

Weights , — The standards of weight vary from place to place, 
and we shall, therefore, deal chiefly with those of Baghdad, the 
commercial capital. 

At Baghdad two systems of weighment exist side by side 
which may be called the local and the non-lboal. The first is 
applied, with certain exceptions, to local produce and is founded 
upon the Baghdad or large Huqqah — in English generally called 
“Oke ” — of 8 lbs. 12 oz. 8 dr. English ; the other has for its basis 
the Constantinople Huqqah of 2 lbs. 12 oz. 12 dr. English and 
is used for all imported, and even for certain other articles. The 
Baghdad l6cal weights remain the same whatever the substance 
wtMghed and are as follows : — 


English, 
lbs. oz. dr. 



1 Ruba’ • 

. 0 

8 12j 

4 Ruba’ . 

. 1 Waqiyah 

2 

3 

2 

2 Waqiyah . 

. 1 Huqqah • 

8 12 

8 

IJ Huqqahs . 

. 1 Charak 

• 13 

2 

12 

4 Charaks . 

. 1 Mann 

62 

11 

0 

4 Manns 

. 1 Waznah 

. 210 

12 

0 

20 Waznahs . 

. 1 Taghar 

. 4,215 

0 

0 


Wood and charcoal are weighed by a Waznah of 50 Constan- 
tinople Huqqahs 6r 139 lbs. 3 oz, 8 dr. English : wheat and 
barley by a different Waznah of 78 Constantinople Huqqahs or 
218 lbs. 2 oz. 8 dr. English. In the case of wood, 20 Waznahs 
or 1,000 Constantmople Huqqahs make a Taghar of 3,784 lbs. 
oz. 0 drs. English. The French kilogramme, equal to 2*20485 
lbs. English, is in use to a limited extent as an official measure 
under the name of Huqqah ’Ashshari or decimal Huqqah, and 
100 kilogrammes are treated in the case of grain as equivalent to 
1 Waznah. Apothecaries employ the French kilogramme with 
its sub division and multiples. 
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At Basrah the unit of local weight is a Huqqah of 2 lbs. 12 oz. 
English and the local Waqiyah is 2J Huqqahs. A Mann of ghi 
at Basrah is 50 local Huqqahs and a Mann of grain 60 ; and the 
Basrah Taghar containing 1,200 Huqqahs is treated as roughly 
equivalent to IJ tons English. 

Measures. — At Baghdad there are three measures of length 
each founded upon a different Dhara’ or “ yard.” The Dhara’ 
Baghdad — or Baghdad yard — is the most generally used and 
is equal to 29^ English inches ; it is sub-divided into 4 Oharaks 
of 7^^ inches apiece, and each of these again in to 4 ’Aqads of Iff 
inches apiece. The Dhara’ Halab — or Aleppo yard is employed 
in measuring silks and woollens and is equal to 26f inches ; it 
is sub-divided in a similar manner to the Baghdad yard, giving a 
Dharak consequently of 6| and an ’Aqad of 1^ inches. In 
measuring carpets and in other transactions with Persians the 
standard is the Dhara’ Shah — of about 41 inches ; it? Charak 
also called a Ruba’, equals lOJ, and its ’Aqad 2f inches. British 
goods are estimated in British yards, and other European goods 
in French metres. Thus we have three different Charaks of 
length, as well as the Charak of weight, and a Ruba’ of length 
besides the Ruba’ of weight. 

Liquids. — There are no standard meafsures for liquids, and 
these are sold by the pot or the bottle, the pots* being of all 
sizes and the bottles generally reputed pints or quarts. 

Distances. — Distances, except in official measurements which 
a.re made by Kilometres, are estimated in hours aiTd days ; the 
unit is the space covered by a walking horse m sixty minutes and 
so fluctuates from about 3 to 4f miles. 

Land measurement. — The commonest unit of land measure- 
ment is the Faddan — ^which varies in size from one place to an- 
other, and at Baghdad is variously defined as “ the area that 
two men can cultivate ” or “ a surface that can be completely 
sown with 500 Huqqahs of wheat and 700 Huqqahs of barley,” 
in all 1,200 (Constantinople) Huqqahs. The Baghdad Faddan 
is also described as containing 200 Donums — each of 919 square 
metres, and as being equal to 18 Jaribs, each of 10,000 square 
metres or rather more : this would give the Faddan an area of 
^bout 44f acres. The Donum, it should be mentioned, is sub# 
divided into 1,600 Dhira’ Ma’mari. There is also a Juft, the 
Area that a yoke of bullocks can plough, which is from 70 to 
100 Donums. At Basrah the Faddan is unknown, and the unit 
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of land measurement is a Jarib — which is about equal to 
English acres and is supposed to contain 100 date palms. 

Currency , — The question of the currency in ’Iraq is difficult 
and complicated. The only fixed standard of value is the Lirah 
or Turkish pound, ordinarily worth about 18a. of British money 
and to it all other corns and denominations must be regarded 
as subsidiary ; they are numerous and some of them are ficti- 
tious, while the values of others are fluctuating. The subject 
is discussed below with reference to BagMnd rather than to 
Basrah, 

The Lirah is habitually resolved into no less than six 
different varieties of piastre or Qursh — all of which are ficti- 
tious. The first of these is the “ gold *’ piastre, which is simply 
of a Lirah and is the official piastre of the Turkish Govern* 
ment ; all taxes and all payments to State departments must 
be rendered m gold piastres ; for example, a one piastre postage 
stamp can only be purchased for a com which, whatever its 
denomination may bo, is currently worth of a Lirah. The 
next three kmds of piastre are all termed Majidiyah — but 
properly the name belongs to the first of them alone, of which 
102*6 go to a Lirah ; the Imperial Ottoman Bank keeps its 
accounts m these as well as in gold piastres. The remaining 
sorts of Majidiyah piastre are one of which 103*6, and another 
of which 108 are equal to a Lirah ; the former of th(‘8e is used 
by merchants in keeping their own books and for wholesale 
transactions generally, while the latter irf t>mpIoyed partly 
for ease of calculation, and partly on account of its close corres- 
pondence in value to the actual silver com called a Qursh Sagh. 
The two remammg kinds of piastre, both called Kaij — are 
employed in retail accounts ; of the one there are 414 and of the 
other 432 to the Lirah, from which it will be seen that they are 
merely quarters of the Majidiyah piastres standing at 103*5 and 
108 to the Lirah. 

We now come to the actual medium of circulation. There 
are five Turkish gold coins of 6, 2|, 1, J and } Lirahs respec- 
tively ; but the first two are rarely seen, and the last is not 
very common. The chief Turkish silver coin is the Majidi — 
w'hich is worth 18*5185 gold piastres, 19,19*166 and 20 re- 
spectively of the various kinds of Majidiyah piastre, and 76*666 
and 80 respectively of the two sorts of Raij piastre. In cash 
transactions, in the absence of a special understanding, 5*4 
Majidis are accepted as the equivalent of one Lirah. The table 
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of smaUer coins and their approximate English values is as 
follows: — the Parah, with which^ it opens, is an imaginary 
coin, but the others (in the second column) have a matenal 
existence : — 


£ 


5 Parahs . 

1 Fulsain . . . 

0 

2 Fulsain . 

1 Qursh Raij or Mitliq . 

0 

2 Mitliqs . 

1 Qamari 

0 

4 Mitliqs . 

1 Qursh Sagh 

0 

5 Mitliqs . 

1 Ruba’ Bashlik or 
Abu Khamsah. 

0 

8 Mitliqs . 

1 Qurshain Sagh or Abu 
Thamaniyah. 

0 

10 Mitliqs . 

1 Nusf Bashlik or Abu’ 
Ashrah. 

0 

2 Nusf Bashliks 

1 Bashlik or Ruba’ 
Majidi. 

0 

2 Bashliks 

1 Nusf Majidi 

0 

2 NusfMajidis . 

1 Majidi 

0 


8, d, 
0 Oi 
0 OJ 
0 1 
0 2 
0 

0 4 

0 5 

0 10 | 

1 Si 
3 5i 


Oi these small coins the Fulsain and Mutlik are believed to 
consist of nickel, the Qamari, Abu Khamsah and Abu ’Ashrah of 
some alloy ; and the remainder of silver. The half and quarter 
Bashlik and the Fulsain are uncommon, and the others, ex- 
cept the Mitliq, are by no means plentiful. 

The deficiency is made up with foreign coih, chiefly Persian, 
which circulates freely in spite of a prohibition against the use 
of foreign silver. Only a little Persian gold is seen ; but various 
Persian coins make up the bulk of the silver currency, namely the 
double Qran of 8Jd., the Qran of 4^., the half Qran of 2d,, the 
quarter Qran of Id. and a Sittah Fulus — worth £d. A Persian 
copper coin (erroneously called a Shahi) is also in use ; it is 
worth of a penny. One Persian Tumau, as will be seen, 
is at the present time about equal to one Turkish Majidi, and 
there are over 50 Qrans to the Lirah ; merchants* s^counts, 
however, wheie kept in Qrans, are kept in a fictitious Qran of 
which 34*4 go to the Lirah. Indian silver is current, but is 
occasionally seized by the authorities under the law already 
4 nentioned ; Persian silver, being absolutely indispensable to 
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the continuance of businesR, is never interfered with. Some 
English, French, and Bussian gold is m circulation. It re- 
mains to notice one moi-e com and that hctitious — the Shami — 
which is the unit of computation in the date trade. There was 
onje an actual coin of this name with a nominal value of 10 gold 
piastres, but that value having been reduced by order of the 
Turkish Government after the last Kusso-Turkish war to gold 
piastres, which was loss than the price of the metal it contained, 
it was everj’ivhere melted down and has now altogether dis- 
appeared except from the quotations of the date markot. 

At the time oi the oe(‘up}itioii of Hasrah, Turkish, Persian, 
and Indian sdver eouiage was euiieut in about equal proportions 
in Iraq. The Turkish and Indian silver coinage had a lix<‘d 
value relative to the Lirali and Sovereign respectively. The 
Persian coinage, not being strengthened by a gold issue, fluc- 
tuated greatly, but hirge quantities were brought in by Persian 
pilgrims every year, thus rendering nugatory the current prohi- 
bition against import of foreign silver. 

From the first Expeditionary Force has been Jinaiicod practi- 
cally entirely by imports from India of Rupees, with the proper 
proportion of small com, both copper and nickel, as well as 
Indian currency notc.s, which have always boon vory populai. 
Practically no gold has been used. 

Considerable quantities of Turkish Lirahs are still m circula- 
tion and are current at exaggerated rates approximately 10 per 
cent, in excess of their Rupee value m time of peace. Thfi 
Krau was current at about 4d. until P’cbruary 1915 and very 
large quantities were brought at that price by Government 
for the purchase of mules, sheep, etc., in south-west Persia for 
the use of the i’orce. In February, howcvf»r, the exchange fell 
suddenly from Krans 412= Rupees 100 to Krans 340= Rupees 
100, i.e., wheat, barley, mules etc., began to tost us about 25 per 
cent, more than before, and Krans in sufficient numbirs, even 
at this rate, were practically unobtainable. The difficulty was a 
^rious one, and means have not yet been found to circumvent 
it adequately. It is apparently due firstly to the recent rise 
in the price of silver, secondly to the flooding of North Persia 
with Russian paper money, and thirdly to the curtailed coinage 
of new Persian currency due to the difficulty of importing silver. 
The question is under discussion with the Imperial Bank of 
Persia in Teheran, through Hi.s Majesty’s Minister and with the 
Goveniment of India. 
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Turkish silver coinage is practically not current and is subject 
to a very heavy local discount. For purchases in Arabia of 
camels, etc., it has been necessary to import large quantities 
of Maria Theresa Dollars from Aden and Masqat ; this coin is 
stiil the sole recognised currency in Central Arabia. 

The coinage of A1 Hasa is peculiar to the district, and includes 
the Turkish pound or lirah, the Maria Theresa dollar, the rupee, 
the tawila, and copper coins from India, Masqat, Zanzibar^ 
German and British East Africa. Of these the Maria Theresa 
dollars are coined specially for Arabia and parts of East Africa 
and all bear the date 1780. They are known as rials. The 
tawila or long bit is one of the so-called fishhook coins. It is 
merely a piece of copper, shaped like a compressed Y, with some 
Arabic characters stamped on it. These have not been coined 
for several hundred years, and A1 Hsa is the only place in 
which they are current. 

For currency of Kuwait are page 48. 

Chronology . — ^The Moslem day is reckoned from sunset to 
sunset and is divided into 24 hours, which are counted as twice 
12. Sunset is reckoned as 12 o’clock, and is the fixed reckoning 
for each day. Twelve hours after simset is again 12 o’clock. 

The Moslem calendar begins with 16th July, in the year 622 
A. D., this being the date of the Hajirah or flight of Muhammad 
from Mecca to Medina. Th(‘ Moslem year is a purely lunar year 
of 12 months. Each of the odd-numbered months contain 29 
days, each of the oven-numbert'd months 30 days. There are 
thus 345 days in the year, or 355 in leap year, 1 1 of which occur 
in each cycle of 30 years. In the course of 33 years each month 
makes a complete circuit of the seasons. On the 25th February, 
1906, began the year 1324 of the Hajirah, but the official or 
financial year is now reckoned 2 years earlier, consequently 
the Turkish year, 1327, now corresponds to our 1911. 



APPENDIX D, 


SOME NOTES FOR OFFICERS PROCEEDING TO 
MESOPOTAMIA. 

1. PuTchasf of kit , — A few shops have been started at 
Basrah where a certain amount of kit can be got, but as they 
have to pay 10 per cent, duty plus frioght it is far cheaper to 
get things in India. 

2. Climate and clothing, — Climaie has great extremes of 
beat and cold. 

December f Januarif^ February are very oold, and often very 
cold w'mds prevail ; the sun is usually hot in the middle of the 
day, there are fogs m the morning occasionally ; the nights 
are often bitterly cold with occasional frost. During these 
months thick winter clothing is necessary, such as flannel 
shirts, cardigan jackets, flannel pyjamas and coat, warm, 
British ; it is advisable to have a suit of khaki serge available 
for these months. Throe good blankets and a Jaeger sleeping 
bag are recommended. 

Afay, June, July, August and September are extremely hot 
and moist, temperature rangmg from 100*^ to 125®, with very 
sultry nights, and extremely hot sun m the day time. Pnckly 
heat IS very prevalent. It is advLsable to have a good supply 
of thin puggaree cloth shirts, and a coat of the same material, 
or dispense with a coat and have shoulder straps x>^it on the 
sliirt for badges of rank. A spine pad is essential (can be 
obtained locally from Supply and Transport), and a thick topee 
(Cawnpore pattern topees are very good and are usually worn 
instead of helmets). Thin pyjamas are required. A good pair 
of dark or amber glasses vdth dust proof sides fitting closely 
(or motor goggles) are absolutely essential all the year round, 
as the dust storms are extremely bad, and the glare from the 
water and desert extremely trying to the eyes. 

The remaining months are warm in the day time, but the 
nights are fairly cool as a lule. The rainfall is small, about 
6 inches a year ; showers may occur at any time. 

Officers are advised to take both their hot and cold weather 
•clothing with them, and to store what is not immediately 
required at the Combined Base Dep6t, Basrah. 

( 286 ) 
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3. Water , — The river is the best supply, when available ; 
it is muddy as a rule, and requires sedimentation with^alum ; 
it should always be boiled or chlorinated. 

The water for drinking purposes should always be taken 
from the middle of the main stream if possible, and never^from 
the small creeks which are always badly polluted. 

The other source of water is from wells on the desert ; it 
is nearly always brackish and very unpleasant to taste and 
extremely hard ; a pinch of Soda Bicarb often improves it ; 
this water is liable to cause diarrhoea. Some of these dwells 
are quite good as far as organic pollution is concerned, but 
one occasionally finds them polluted with dead cattle. 

4. Medical , — Officers are advised to take the following : — 

A clinical thermometer. 

Phenacitin. 

Aspirin. 

Quinine. 

Xhlorodyne. 

Oascara. 

Citronella (for mosquitoes and sandflies). 

Keating’s Powder. 

A small quantity of alum and bicarbonate of soda. 

5. Additional articles of kit , — The following additional 
articles of kit are recomended ; — 

Mosquito curtains. 

Waterproof (heavy rain may be expected in December 
and January). 

Small electric torch. 

Camp candle lamp with spare candles for emergencies 
(oil for lamps can usually be obtained from Supply 
and Transport). 

Berkfeld filter with spare candles. 

Small emergency cooking set, cup, plate, etc., for 
personal use. 

Tents and camp beds should be taken. The* latter 
may be requured m many places as well as on the 
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river steamers where oflicers also usually have to 
make their own arrangements for food. 

6. Financial arrangements , — Oflicers taking up staff appoint- 
ments draw their pay from date of embarkation and are cbn- 
sidered as on Field Service for purpose of concessions, etc., 
from date of embarkation. 

Officers are advisca to t ik(‘ mouths' advance of before 
leavmg India and to bank wh.it is not required, in India, 'fhe 
advance may be recovered in 0 monthly mstalineuts if desired, 
with the approval of the Field (\nitiollcV, ]5asrah (thiough 
Field Disbursing Officc*.r). 

Th(* pay and allowances of British Oflicers in Kon^c ‘ D ” 
will be drawn and accounted for as follows. Thest* instructions 
apply equally to staff, department til and reginu'nta! oflicers, 
{both of British and Indian regiments). 

(0 Officers will not be linally settled up with monthly. 
A limning ledger account will be maintained for (‘ach officer, 
balances being carried forward from month to month. 

(fi) Officers should arrange their pay as follows : — 

(o) If they have not already arianged for an allotnuMit 
and they desire to make one, they should write 
to their D. 1). O. at the base at once, askmg liim 
to arrange for a monthly allotment of adolinite 
sura of rupees to be paid monthly to their age^nts 
or representatives either in India or in England. 
Full particulars as to the address of th(^ agcuit 
or representative, the exact amount they desire 
to allot monthly in riijsies, and the month’s 
pay from which the first allotment is to b(? made 
should be given. In the case of Indian allotments, 
the J). D. O. at the liasii will arrange for th(*.8e 
to be paid monthly by the 1). I). O. of the division 
in India from which their unit proceeded. In 
the case of home allotments the D. JL>. O. at the 
base will arrange for these to he paid monthly by 
the India Office. 

They should so arrange their pay that, after deducting 
their allotments and allowing for amounts due 
to Government on account of payment issues, 
they have left themselves a sufficient balance of 
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their pay in the held to meet such ordinary^ 
advances as they may require to draw during 
the following month. As a rough guide, it was 
found by a staff officer (Brigade Major) at the 
front that about Bs. 220 a month was sufficient 
to cover local expenses including cash payments 
to servants, messing, payments to Supply and 
Transport for servants’ clothing and horse gear, 
and cash for incidental expenses. Ordinary 
advances against the balance of their pay remain- 
ing in the field may be drawn from the nearest 
F T C O 

The following example shows how an officer may arrange 
his pay and fix his allotment on this system : — 

(Example). 

Rs. 

An officer’s available pay (after allowing for family 
pension subscription in the case of an Indian 
Army officer) is say 6^)0 

Deduct — 

Amount he wishes to draw against as advances in 
the field and for payment of extra rations, 
efco., say ....... 150 

Balance available for making an allotment pay- 
able monthly in England or in India . , 450 

Special Note . — In making allotments it should be parti- 
cularly noted that an allotment is a definite fixed 
sum and it is therefore not permissible for an officer 
to ask for the balance of his pay to be remitted 
monthly in lieu of fixing an allotment. If he does 
not make a fixed allotment the balance of his pay 
win remain to his credit in the field accounts and 
can only be remitted once in about 3 months as an 
accumulated balance, as explained in the following 
paragraph. 

(iw) It is not necessary for an officer to draw in the field 
his monthly available balance, as this balance will be carried 
forward to his credit month by month by the D. D. 0., who 
will keep a ledger account of each officer. If after a few months 
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an officer has accumulated a larger balance than he requires 
with the D. D. 0. in the field, he can instruct the D. D. 0. to 
remit it to an agent in India, or to the India Office for payment 
to his nominee, in addition to his regular allotment. 

(ft;) A monthly statement of his accounts will be sent to 
each officer. 

(v) If exceptional circumstances render it necessary for 
officer to draw money in excess of the balance available to his 
credit m the field, he can obtain an ” advance 

(nut exceeding lls. 75 at any one time) on a \vTitten oi*der from 
the G. O. 0. the Brigade or O. C. Station or any of their staff 
officers who may have authority to sign. 

(?;?) Officers will give the E. T. C. O. i-oceipts for advances 
111 triplicate, and in the case of ordinary advances drawn agamst 
their credits a\ailable in the (ield, they will also furnish to the 
same officer the certificate below. T. C. Os. will keep a 
stock of these forms : — 

Application for an ordinary advance of pay. 

Rank ana name of officer applying for an advance. 

Corps or department. 

Official designation. 

Amount of advances required. 

On what account. 

Certified that to the best of my belief 1 have sufliciont balance 
of my pievious month’s pay to meet the advance now applied 
for and tliat I have taken into consideration previous advances 
drawn, my family or agent’s allotment and other amounts 
due by me tc> Government. 


Hiatim Bate Signature, 

(v%i) In the case of regimental officers, when the officer 
commanding wishes to draw in one sum ordinary or emergency 
advances for a number of officers, he must at once furnish the 
1>. 1). 0. with an acquittance roll signed by each officer showing 
how the money [for which he has given receipt, see (wt)] has 
been disbursed. 

The certificate mentioned in (vi) must also be signed by 
the officers and given to the paying officer, who will attaoh 
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them to his acquittance roll. Regimental ofihicers may draw 
their pay separately but should not do so as a rule unlesa 
separated from headquarters of their units. 

(vii) The amounts of agents and family allotments may 
be altered on due notice being given to the D. D. O. at the base. 
As these allotments are paid monthly in England or India on 
the 1st of each month, sufficient notice must bo given so that 
the India Office or D. D. 0. in India can be informed before the 
next payment is made. If sufficient notice is not given the 
alteration will take effect from the succeeding month. 

The Basrah branch of the Eastern Bank, Limited, which 
has also a branch at Bombay, conducts all Government business 
in the Military as well as the Civil Departments. (The Imperial 
Bank of Persia has branches at Basrah, Ahwaz and Muham- 
mareh). 

Servants , — Servants should be physically ht and able to 
march. 

All classes of Indians are suitable. Punjabis have been 
found specially useful at the front. ^ 

It is advisable to have a servant who can cook if necessary. 

They receive free rations up to the number of servants 
allowed by regulations. Hot and cold weather clothing for 
them can be* obtained locally on payment from the Supply 
and Transport Corps. 

Wages vary as in India according to circumstances, Rs. 
30 for bearer and Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 for syces, and Rs. 60 for a 
Brigade Staff mess cook, pins clothing and rations, are about the 
average for a staff officer. 

Servants usually want about Rs. 5 a month cash, and it 
has been found a good plan to deposit the balance for them 
in the Savings Bank at Basrah. 

8. Horses , — If private horses are taken, they are not taken 
over by Government and are entirely at owner’s risk except 
in case of casualties directly attributable to the campaign. 

9. Post and Telegraph , — The Postal arrangements are 
necessarily irregular as to time. Letters take about 7 days 
from Bombay to Basrah. 

Week-end telegrams to India or Home can be sent from 
Basrah at quarter rates. 
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10 Mificdlan-eoud , — are extremely bad at 8oni<‘ seasons 
and every precaution should be taken to protect food from 
them, and every care in sanitation to prevent them bi*eediug. 
Most of the cases of enteric and paratyphoid and a good deal 
of dysentery’ is caused by them. 

Very little iruit is obtainable until May, so friends sending 
“ comforts ” may be advised to include dried fruit, figs, pnincs, 
etc. 

Tinned butter and condensed milk arc not easy to obtain 
locally. 

Private stores despatched to offic>er8 with the Force sliould^be 
clearly marked in block capitals with the name of tho*JI)(^part- 
ment or Unit to which consigned. 

It is worth while leaving one’s measure with a tailor in 
Bombay. 



Glossary of Terms. 


(From the Gazetteer of Arabia,) 


’Aba 

A 

. The long, outer cloak of the ordi- 

Abu 

nary Muhammadan. 

. Father of ; producing, or abound- 

Abu Zuraair 

ing in ; possessor of ; sometimes 
written Bv,, 

. A mustachioed fish eaten only by 

Abyadh . 

desert Arabs. 

. White. 

Ahmar 

. lied. 

Aik 

. A hard bank ; also prourmucod 

’ Ain 

Aich, 

. A spring. 

Akrad 

. Kurds. 

Alai 

A regiment. 

’All 

. High, upjier. 

’Alim 

. A wise man, a divine ; plural, 

sAliya 

^Ulaina, 

. See ’Ali. 

Arn 

, A corrupt form of the article, a/, 

’Amilah . 

used m south Yemen and the 
Aden Protectorate. 

. A small sea boat, generally used 

’Aqabab . 

for fishing. 

. A mountain road ; an acclivity ; a 

mountain pass ; called *Aqibah 
in ’Oman and certain other 
places. 

( 293 ) 
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’Aqal 


’Aqid 

’Aqii 

Arabanah (or Arabiynh) 
Arab* 


’Aiiiqiyah 

'Arban 

’Arfaj 

^^lisb 

A*ala 


Anfar 

Astarsu^^ai 

'A.shirah . 

Abimi 
’ Aikari 
Aswad 
’Auaaj 
Azraq 


The headband worn bv Araba^ 
It consists of coils oi camel hair 
which are often ornamented 
with gold or colouiod thread. 
Pronounced Agdl. 

A man in charge ; a commander 
of ’Askaris. 

A wise man, or alderman 

The ordinary hacknoy cainage of 
Mesopotaniiav Syria, etc. 

A man of one of the Arab tribes, 
bdt not ni‘ccssaril\ a iloilouin. 
'rh(‘ plural Aarah^ donotos the 
peoi>l(‘, the nation. When ap- 
plied to a Shaikh, as Zaid’s 
Aarab,” it moans followers. 

A boat of the hallam type. 

A multitude of kindreds and tribes . 
a Iso the arbiters amongst Arabs. 

A desert bush, aiiviUea radiata. 

A hut ; a shod ; also a shelter, ar- 
boui, or pavilion. 

A succulent, dark-Jeaved bosbt 
somewhat Ksiunbhng the yew, 
found in Yimion. 

Yellow. 

A mounted g(;ndarme ; //if, a mule- 
ridcr. 

Kindred, tribe (colloquial). Plu- 
ral, 'Askdir, 

A land tax (Yemen), 

Asoldiei. Plural, *4 I r. 

Black. 

A desert bush ; the box- thorn. 

Blue ; grey-blue. 


* Conventional spelling. 
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Ba’a 


Bab 

Badan 


Badgfr 
Baghlah . 


Baid& 

Bait 


Bait Ullah 

Bakrab . 
Balad . 


Ballam . 


B ' 

• A measure of about 6 feet, used by 

Arabs as the unit for the depth 
to water in a well ; plural, Bu^a. 

. A gate. 

. A medium-sized sea-going boat 
used chiefly on the 'Oman 
coast. 

. A windscoop or ventilator for a 
house. 

. A big, deep-sea, cargo boat with 
two masts. They sometimes 

run up to 200 to 300 tons 
burthen. 

. A desert. 

. A dwelling-place, house ; bait-ash^ 
sha^ar, a house of hair, i.e., a 
tent. 

. The great imosque in Mecca m 
w'hich are the Ka’abah and the 
Black Stone. 

. Land w^atered by lifts with 

pulleys. 

• A city or dwelling-place ; the 

plural hildd means a country. 
The expression bilayaddt means 
small villages. 

. The ordinary passenger boat of 
the Shait-al-’Arab, Its full 

name is the BaUam ^Ashdri, It 
is usually poled by two men 
called ballamchiSy but it can be 
rowed or sailed. It is about 20 
feet long and has no keel. The 
Ballam Nassdri is a one-masted 
sailing vessel, 40 to 50 feet long, 
and is used for cargo. This 

word is pronounced bellum. 
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Baliik 

• A company of soldiers or gen- 
darmes. 

Bandar . • • 

. A harbour, a port. 

Baqarab • • 

• A native boat. 

Barham . • 

. The acacia. 

Barqah . 

. An isolated patch of desert . 

Barr 

. Country, shore, land ; desert, as 
op])osod to inhabited districts. 

Bat-ha 

. A \vatcr(*onrse, usually dry. 

Batn 

. Jjow-lymg ground ; a large depres- 
sion ; ground sloping towards 
water. 

Battil . • 

. A native boat, often spelt batil. 

Bayj-at . 

. A shoal which dries. 

Bazayiz . 

• See Dhanaib. 

Bodoums ♦ 

. These are the nomad tribes of the 
right blood or stock. All Arabs 
are not Bedouins, as for example 
the Hataim. 

Bin ((JT Ibn) 

• Son of. 

Bir ... 

. A well, usually only 2 or 3 feet 
wide at the top, and openmg out 
b(‘neath ; plural, ahydr and dhdr. 

Birkah 

. A cistern. 

Biyah 

. An edible fish about six inches 
long. 

Bizz 

. A fish sometimes as much as 7 feet 
long and 100 lbs. weight. 

Bughaz 

. A strait ; on land, a passage bet- 
ween cliffs or hills, a defile. 

Bum 

. A sea-going cargo boat much used 
for lightering, cargo, water, etc.; 
has a long stem called a mil. 

Bt nni 

. A smaller but better tasting fish 
than the ehahut (g.v.). 

Bnrj 

. A tower ; plurals, buruf and abraf. 


’CkniTentJonal HpelUng. 
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Caracol* . 
Ghaltiq . 
Charad . 


Chiftlik (T^ 


C 

A blockhouse; a police post; a 
defensible saraL 

Land moistened by little runnels 
such as are used in nee fields. 

A water-lift consisting of a pole 
and a camel-skin bucket. This 
word IS written karad, but 
pronounced elmd. or chird. 

A garden, a fanu. 


D 


Dahal 


Daim 

Dair 

Dairat-as-Samyah 

Danaq 


Dar 

Darb 

Dhabit . 
Dhabitiyah 

Dhahar . 
Dhaiyiq . 
Bhalul . 


. A place where rain water collects 
in underground passages run- 
ning out of quarry -like pits 

. Land watered bv rainfall. 

. A monastery. 

. Civil List lands. 

. A river sailmg boat from 30 to 40 
feet long, used between Basrah 
and Baghdad. 

. A stone house. 

. A route, a way. 

. A military officer ; plural dhvhbdt* 

. Police ; the old name for gen- 
darmerie ; commonly pronounc- 
ed Zaytieh. 

. A cliff. 

. A narow gorge. 

. A female riding-camel. 

^Oonventional speUing » 
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Dhanaib . . . All big streams in Mesopotamia 

flowing out of the Tigris or 
liluphrates build up for them- 
8elv«‘8 by the gradual deposit 
of silt a central plateau along 
which its waters and those of 
its subsidiary streams run. 
This central plateau is com- 
manded by its waters only 
at the time, of the full flood in 
the hoi season, and in winter it 
IS always dry. l^'ach of the 
subsidiary streams flows down 
into the low land at its tail, 
known as Dhanaib, or Bazayiz, 
which is always wet. 

Dhara* .... V lineal measure ; the Dkara* 

Baghdad equals 29J inches ; the 
Dhard* Halah equals 20 J inches; 
DJtard Shah equals about 41 
inches. 


Dhnra 

. A hill or mountain {Lit. a nh). 

Dhurab . 

, Indian corn. 

Dirah 

. A nomad circuit ; the area within 
which a nomad tribe ordinarily 
moves, and hr'w grazing rights. 

Diyah 

Blood-money for murders. 

Dohah 

. . A bay. 

Dom 

. The branched wild nut tree ; also 
the fruit of the JUlb trc*e. 

Dukhn 

. Millet. 


E 

Elb 

. A jujube tree growing m south^ 
western Arabia, and other 
places. 



Faidhah . 


Falaj 

Falj 


Fallah 

Fariq 


Fasht 

Fatwa 


Fidai 


# 


A depression, often many miles in 
width, into which wadis empty 
themselves. It is usually 
sandy, and the water soon 
disappears. 

An aqueduct, a harez. 

Natural pits, in the Great Nafud 
desert, shaped like a horse- 
shoe. This word is written 
falq. The more general term 
for these pits in qaWdh, 

A cultivator; plural Falldhtn. 

A Divisional Commander, a 
Lieutenant-GeneraL Also a 
quarter, or ward, of a town. 

A rocky reef, 

A judgment authorising or pro- 
hibiting, according to Quranic 
law, acts of disputed legality. 

A Muslim who professes his 
readiness to sacrifice his life for 
Islam. They are volunteers who 
are mostly fanatics and political 
or commercial brigands. They 
are mujdhid mercenaries who 
are employed for a variety of 
purposes, ranging from political 
assassination to the creation of 
frontier incidents. Their 
leaders are usually ear-army 
officers of political or looting 
tendencies. 


Firqah 


A division ; a section of a tribe. 
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G 


Ghadha . 

• 

. . The desert tamarisk bush ; ti takes 

excellent fuel. 

Ghadir 

• 

. A pool. 

Ghail 

. 

• A perennial stream. 

Ghai 

. 

. A cave. 

('•harab 

. 

. The Euphrates poplar ; it does 


not attaiil to any great size. 
Perhaps identical with the 
Babylonian willow of the 
iScripture. 


C’harmCd . 

• 

• 

. Any kind of projecting feature, 
such as a hiU or rock. Plural 
GhardmtL 

Ghazi 

. 

. 

A champion of Islam. 

Ghazu 

. 


. A raid, a foray. 

(iirby 

. 

. 

. See Qirbah. 

Ghor 

• 

• 

. A waste upland ; an enclosed, 
flat-bottomed valley. 

C^bubbah 

. 

. 

. A deep-water bay. 


H 


Habil 

. All undulating upland. 

Habflbi . 

• . A native of Abyssinia ; plural 

Habuah. 

Habt 

. . A company of marketing nomads. 

Hadd 

. . A spit of land ; a low sandy point. 

.^0 a boundary, with plural 
Hvdud, 

Hadbrah . 

. • A fish trap consisting of an en« 

closure, made of reeds, whioh 
often surrounds a considerable 
area. Large numbers of 

hadhrahs are to be seen in the 
Shatt-al-’Arab and at Bahrain. 
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Haid 

Hail 

Hajarah . 
Hajj 

Hajji 


Hillat 

Honad 

Harah 

Baram 

Hamm 

Haramain 

Harrah . 

Hassar 
Haswah . 


AhiU. 

A pearl bank« 

Any stony ground. 

The Meccan pilgrimage ; a pilgrim 
caravan. 

A Muslim who has visited Mecca 
during the pilgrim season, 
and has performed the proper 
ceremonies on the appointed 
days. A Muslim vLsitiiig Mecca 
out of the pilgrim season has 
no right to this title. 

A sand bank which is dry, oj 
dries. 

A barmn tract, 

A ward or quarter of a town ; a 
part of a village. 

The great mosque at Mecca. 

A shrub with small and globular 
leaves which contain fluid and 
are eaten by camels. 

The two holy places of th(' 
Muhammadans, viz,, Me<*ca 
and Al-Madinah. 

A lava field ; basaltic land ; 
ground covered with pebbles. 

A rock. 

A hard plain, without sand. 


Haudh 


A cistern, tank, or reservoir. 


HiUa, or Hilli 

HillSn . 

Hisn 

Hiswah 


A black, cinder hill, or crater ; 
plural hillidn. 

See Hilla. 

A fort. 

Shallow w^ater holes in the sand, 
generally dug with the hands. 
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Hukumah 

. . A Turkish term for Government 

Offices. 

Hiiri 

. . A large canoe which can bo either 

rowed or paddled. Much used 
along the coast of ’Oman. 

Ihram 

I 

. The pilgrim-garb consisting of 
two new cotton clothes each 6 
feet long by feet broad, 

with narrow red stripes and 
fringes. 

Ibtiyat • 

• . Turkish reserve who are used to 

bring up the strength of Nizam 
units. 

Ithl 

. A kind of tamarisk tree. It is 
used in house-building in 
Central Arabia. 

Jabal • 

J 

. • A hill, or mountain. Plurd, 

Jihdl^ 

Jal . 

. . An escarpment. 

Jalad 

. . A hard plain, without sand ; the 

same as the haewah of ’Iraq. 

Jalib • 

, . See Qalib. This word is always 

pronounced jalib by the 
Bedouins. 

Jalta 

. . A rain pool in a rooky and other- 

wise dry watercourse. 

Janub 

. . South, see Qiblah. 

Jaraf 

. . A cave. 

Jarib 

. . About English acres. 

•*“8 

. . Gypsum ; known as gach in Persia. 
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Jan 

. . A watering place in low ground ; 

plural jidn. 

Jauf 

. . A low-lying plain; a depression 

in the ground ; a hollow. 

Janl 

. . Any place in the vicinity of a 

river, or river bed ; not neces- 
sarily a village ; often merely a 
plot of ground. 

Jawaind 

. The first cold days of winter 
when the trees lose their last 
leaves. 

Jazirah . 

. An island ; sometimes applied to 
a peninsula. Plural, Jazdir. 

JeUa* . 

. . Camel dung ; used as fuel. 

Jert* 

, . Lucerne, much grown in Central 

Arabia and used as fodder for 
(iamels though not very gO(»d 
for them. This word is written 
qarat. 

Jiblah ^ . 

• • 8ec QihlaK 

Jidax 

, . (^attle paths, especially in the 

harrahs of western Arabia. 
Plural Jidrdn, 

Jihad 

, . A religious war waged by Muslims 

against non-Muslims. 

Jier 

. . A bridge, dam, or causeway. 

Jol • • • 

• • Bee JauL 

Jiirri 

. . A kind of scaleless catfish about 

feet long, eaten by Sunnis 
but rejected by Shi’ahs «i.nd 
Christians. 

K 

Kabir 

. . Great, large. 

Kad 

. . A shoal. 


*CoiivestioBal speUing. 
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Kaflyah . 

« • .A kerchief worn over 6he head. 

Part of the usual head-dress 
of most Arabs. 

Kalak 

• . • A raft usually made of inflated 

skins covered with brush-wood. 

Kassar 

. . . A rock above or below water. 

Katah 

. • . A patch of rocks. 

Kaus 

. • • See Qaus. 

Khabrah . 

. . . A largo depression in which rain 

water collects ; a clay bottom 
holding up rain water. 

K-habt 

. . • A hard desert, not sandy, with 

trees, bushes, and camel grazing. 

KbaU . 

. , . A depression ; a passage between 

small hills, a track ; plural 
Kkalul. This term is applied 
to any path through the sand 
hills and bottoms of the Nafud. 

Khan 

. . • A sarai. 

Khashm . 

, . . A word applied to a projecting 

rock or hill. 

Khor 

. . . A creek or lagoon ; an inlet ; 

often used by Bedouins to 
denote salt-encrusted ground. 
This word is generally pro- 
nounced hor. 

Khuwaii • 

, . . Diminutive of Khor (q. v,). 

Kibis 

. . • Marshes and drying pools when 

cultivated; pronounced Chihia, 

Kinasah . 

, • . A shoal or sand bank. 

Kotal 

. . • A mountain pass. 

Kukh . 

. • . Huts of grass, thorns, reeds, or 

1' 

date matting. 

Kut • 

• , . A fort, or defensible enclosursi 

Kuwait, a small fort. 
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L 


Lakniab . 

• , . A hiU, hillock. 

Liwa 

. . , A brigade. Amir Livxi, a Bri- 

gadier 

M 

Madhiq . 

• . • A gorge. 

Madinah . 

. A town. Al-Madinah, the burial- 
place of Muhammad. 

Maghnb . 

. . . West 

Mahailah 

. . . A liigh-peaked and stemed boat 

used on the Shatt-al-’Arab for 
cargo lightermg. No use at sea. 

Mahattab . 

. . . A halting ])iace ; any place where 

baggage is takon ob the 
animals ; a station. 

Majidi 

, . • A Turkish silver coin worth about 

three shillings and four pence. 

MaUak 

. . . An owner, a proprietor. 

Mamur . 

. . . Anyone who leceives an order ; a 

factotum. 

Manzi] 

. . . An encampment of Bedouins ; a 

block of dwellings ; in Qasim it 
denotes a qasr where a wealthy 
man lives with his dependents 
and slaves. 

Maqbarab 

. , . A graveyard, cemetery. 

Maraqqah 

. . . A shoal with soft bottom like those 

at the entrance to the Shatt 
al-’Arab ; pronounced Marag- 
gah. 

Markaz . 

. . • Headquarters. 

Marsa 

. , . An anchorage. 

Maabbuf . 

. . . A light plank or reed canoe, cover- 

ed with bitumen ; much used in 
the Qumah district. Plural 


MasMhit 



Mashriq . 
Maahuwah 

Mawalid . 

Ma«zlag . 
Mihrab . 

Mikat 

Mudir 

Mufraz 


Mufti 


Mujahid . 
Mu j tabid 


Mukhtar . 
Maqata’ah 

Mushir 

Mustahfiz* 

Mutasaxiif 


. East. 

. A sailing boat usually of 30 to 60 
tons burthen, much used at 
Bushire and elsewhere in the 
Persian GuK. 

. Half-caste Arabs, such as are 
found in Masqat, etc. 

. A coarse flat fish. 

. An arch or recess in the wall of a 
mosque showing the direction 
of Mecca. 

. The recognised point on each Hajj 
route at which the ihrdm is 
assumed. 

. The sub-divisional officer of a 
Nahiyah. 

. Strictly speaking, a point of sopa" 
ration ; the term is, however, 
sometimes used to denote the 
place where two streams or 
channels join. 

. A functionary of the Quranic 
law ; a jurisconsult rather than 
a judge ; one who issues fatims 
(q. V.). 

. A Mushm who take pait m pMd 

. A rebgiouB dignitary of the 
Shi’ ah sect, who is authorised 
to issue fatwas, 

• The headman of a village. 

. An agricultural tract forming a 
sub-division of o, Nahiyah,*^ 

• A Field Marshal. 

. The Territorial Force of the 
Turkish Empire. 

• Commissioner of a Sanjaq. 

* Conventional BpelUikg. ^ 
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IfutawDra 

. A term which, when applied tCi? 
religious movements, means 
Puritanic. 

N 

Kafud 

. A name used to denote any tract 
of sand, but specially applied to 
the great desert between Jauf- 
ul-’Umr and Hail. 

Kabiyah • 

. A small district. 

Kabr 

. A river. 

!Na]d 

. An upland, a watershed ; this term 
is specially applied to the high- 
land of Central Arabia and 
roughly includes the domimons 
of Jbn Rashid and Ibn Sa ud. 

Najwa 

. A shoal. 

Nakbl • 

. A date palm. NalMist&n, a land 
of date palm groves, like Basrah. 

!Naqil 

. A pass. 

INasbi 

. A north-east wind. 

Ni]d {or Najd.) . 

. A pass. 

Nizam* . 

. The Turkish regular army. 

Nobab 

. A watch tower. 

Nuban 

. Natives of Nubia. 

Nuqrah . 

. A pail containing water ; a bed of 
quicksand ; a hollow, or pit. 

0 

Obmanjik* 

, The name given to certain batta- 
lions, composed of Osmanli 
Turks, which were raised after 
Turkey had declared war agamst 
the Allies. 


* CoBTentional spelling. 
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Plyadab . 


Qaa 

Qadba 
Qa£lab 
Qab^i ab . 

Qaimmaqam 

Qalib 


Qa'rab 


Qariyah . 

Qam 

Qasr 


P 


. A foot-soldier ; a dismounted 
gendarme. 


. A flat tract of land, generally low- 

lying* 

. A district. 

. A caravan. 

. A coftee-hoiise ; pronounced 
(kihtva, 

. The Deputy Commissioner of a 
qadha, 

. A well with a wide mouth, and 
very broad near the vater. 
Men often descend into it to fill 
their water-skins. Plural fful- 
ban, pronounced gulhdn, 

. A Military policeman. 

. The curious horse-shoe depressions 
of the Xatud, sometimes also 
called fall. In a wider sense, 
qa’rah iiKians any broad, 
shallow, depression in the descu t. 
Plural qu^ur. 

. A village. 

. A peak hill, or jioint. 

A palace, or castle ; often a defen- 
sible country house, a chateau. 
In some desert villages, this 
term is applied to a cluster of 
houses, enclosed in one court 
wall. Plural, qnsur. 
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Qat 


Qattan 


Qaus 

Qiblah 


Qirbah 

Qubbab 

Quifab 


Cekuiirus Edulis ; a bush tbe 
young leaves of wbiob are 
largely grown and eaten by the 
Arabs througbout Hejaz, 
Yemen, the Aden Protectorate, 
etc., who regard it as a 
stimulant and an aphrodisiac. 

A long, round fish measuring about 
4 feet. 

A southerly, or south-easterly, 
wind. 

The direction of Mecca ; always 
used by the Bedouins of the 
north to denote the south. 
Janub is rarely used by them. 
The people of Syria and Egypt 
frequently use qiblah instead of 
‘)anub, 

A water-skm. 

A dome, a cupola. 

A coracle. 


B 


Raflq 
Eahabah • 


Rak or (rakh) • 
R^ 


A companion on a journey ; a 
protector or safeguard. 

The actual waterway in the bed 
of a wadi. There may be two 
or more rahabaha in the same 
wadi-hed. 


A hard bank or shoal but with no 
over falls ; not dangerous. 

A cape, headland, or summit 
sometimes a source ; plural 
rails. 
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Baudbab 


BeaJ 


Bedif* 

Ri‘a 

Rig 

Rijm 

Riroth . 


Riqqab • 


A garden : any place where there 
18 irrigation and cidtivation. 
A flat bottom holding up rain 
water and so producing a green- 
ness which lasts longer in such 
places than in other parts of the 
desert. Plural riySdh. 

The Maria Theresa dollar, woith 
about Rs. 1-8-0. These coins, 
though still being minted, all 
bear the date 1780. They are 
the usual medium of circulation 
throughout Arabia Deserta. 

The Turkish Reserve force. 

A passage through a cleft or gap 
m mountains. 

A shallow, flat bank extending 
oft-shore. 

A eaini, or pile of stones, used as 
a landmark. 

A salme sedesrt buh ; used as 
fuel, and browsed by camels, 
but when eaten alone producjos 
colic. It is a species ot salsola. 

A hard bank, a shoal with no 
overfalls. Sometimes pro- 
nounced raqqah. 


Sabakhah • 


8 abi 

Sabiuna • 
Sadd 


A locality, generally low-lying, 
where there is salt crust upon 
the soil. 

A Sabian ; plural SMa, 

The Sabsaans of the Quran. 

A dam ; a mud wall built to pre* 
vent inundation. 
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Saddah . 
Safinah ' . 


Safsaf 

Saghir 

Sahbah 

Saifi 

Saihad 

Sail 


Sailah 


Saiyar 


Saiyid 

Saja 

Sanjaq (T) 
Saqiyab . 
Sambuk . 


Samn 

Saqi 

Sardab 

Shab 


. A dam, or barrage. 

. The largest kind of boat used on 
the rivers of Mesopotamia ; 
plural, mf%m, A generic term 
for all boats. 

. A kind of ozier or willow which 
gives a good shade. 

. Small 

. A grass eaten by camels. 

. The autumn harvest. 

. A hill : any high ground. 

. A flood, stream, or torrent ; see 
Sailah. 

. A watercourse, running or diy 
Sail is often used with the same 
meaning 

, Gendarmes who are enrolled for 
general, as opposed to local 
service. 

. A descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Plurals, Asyad^ 
and Saidid. 

. A small boat used on the Euphra> 
tes. 

. A principal division of a wildyat, 

. An irrigation channel. 

. A kind of sea-going boat, used for 
diving and also for cargo It 
is usually a large boat with^two 
masts. 

. Clarified butter. 

. Land watered by lifts \Mth 
buckets. 

. An underground apartment in a 
dwelling house. 

. A rocky shoal. 
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Sliabdiiah 

^liabat 

Shaklitur 


Shall) 

Shaikh 

ShanaNlnl 

Shaun 
Shansi 
Shashali . 
ShTali 


Shiuidl 

Shit^^i 

Shok 

Shu’ai 


. Plam-cioths polic t'. 

. An edible fish \\eighing from 2 to 
H Ihs. 

. A large, Hat- bottomed barge much 
used on the Phiphrates for 
bringing passengers and cargo 
dov\n stream, oi for ferrying 
carnages across the river. It 
restmibh's a large paeking-caeK\ 

. A small \\ atei‘cours(‘, w et or dry ; a 
torrent strand ; also called 
fiha'ih. 

. A chiel oi elder, plurals shuyukh, 
shaikhs, and imtishaikh, elders. 

. Projecting u^indow s such as arci to 
bt‘ iound in Mesopotamia, 
Persia, etc. 

. A ci<‘ek or cov<* 

. The east wind. 

. A kind of native boat. 

. One ol the two great sects of 
Islam. They hold that the 
Imainate and Khalifate rest 
with Muhammad and his succ'os- 
sors, and therefore do not acccfit 
Abu Bakr, ’Omar, or ’Othman. 

. A northerly, or more frequently, 
a north-westerly wind ; the pre- 
vailing wind in the Persian Oulf 
and Mesopotamia. 

. The spring harvest. 

. Thorn, or bramble. 

. A medium sized boat used for 
diving. Larger ones for deep 
sea voyages are also made, but 
they are smaller than baghlahs. 


p 
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Shumurd 


Shur 

Sidr 


Sifa 

Sifal 

Sikr 

8imum 

Slaib 


Subba 
Sufla 
Sub ail 
Suhaili 
Snniii 


Siiq 

Surrah 


. A turbulent political or municipal 
faction in Mashhad ’Ali(Nejef). 
They seem to have temporarily 
closed their differences with the 
Zugurd since the outbreak of the 
great war. 

. Low, clay hills. 

The only tree in the northern 
deserts which grows to any 
height ; it often attains 20 feet ; 
excellent firewood. Doughty 
calls it the apple-thorn tree. 

A sand beach. 

. Lower. 

. A dam. Plural, sul-ur, 

. A hot, overpowering wind. 

A restless tribe of northern Najd 
supposed to be descended from 
the Crusaders. They are great 
hunters, and are friendly to 
Europeans, 

. Sabians. 

. Lower, 

. Canopus. 

South- west- wind . 

. One of the two great sects of 
Islam. The Sunnis regard Abu 
Bakr, ’Omar, and ’Othman as 
rightful khalifahs before ’Ali. 

A market, or hdzdr, 

. lAt, a purse, or sealed bag of 
money. Money paid to the 
Bedouins to ensure a peaceful 
passage to the^TIajj caravans. 
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Ta’as 


Tabur 

Taff 

Ta^har . 
TaJh 


Tall 

Tamim 

Tamimah 


Taradah . 
Tarfah 


Tariq 


Tel* 

Tezkereh*^ 


T 

A small sandhill in the Nafud, 
often crescent-shaped with the 
concave side to the south. 
Huber defines a as a small 
white hill in the Nafud. 

A battalion. 

A low, coastal plain ; maritime 
belt. 

A weight of 3,784 lbs. 6 ozs. 

The gum acacia. Najdian camels 
will eat these thorny trees, but 
northern camels will not until 
then they become accustomed 
to them. 

A hill ; conventional spoiling, iel. 

See Tamimah. 

The head or chief of a tribe ; there 
can only be one tamimah to a 
tribe. (The Bedouins nearly 
always use the word tamimah 
in this sense instead of the more 
correct form tamim,) 

See Safinah ; plural Tardrid, 

Low tamarisk of ’Iraq : A small 
bushy plant, with a handsome 
pink, feathery flower. 

Used by Arabs to denote a single 
track made by camels continual- 
ly passing along it. The collo- 
quial plural is tawdrl'j, A much 
frequented road would have 
several tawdrlj. 

See Tall. 

A passport. 


*0(mveotiozi%] speUlntf. 
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Tliamilah 


Thol) 

Tibn 

Tiirbah 

Umm 

Wadi 

Wall 

Wall 

Waqi; 

Wasni 


• A water-hole or group of water* 
holes dug with the hands. The 
supply of water in such pits is 
generally limited (lit, the 
remains of anything). Also a 
leathern inilk-bag, commonly 
made of sheep skin. Plural 
fhdniaiL 

. A cotton shirt or tunic worn by the 
country folk of Iraq. 

. Wlieat and barley straw chopiied. 

A tomb. 


U 

. Mother of ; producing or abound- 
ing in ; possessor of. 

W 

. A watercourse, or valley; collo- 
quial plural, mdidn, or vmdldn. 

. The Lieutenant-Governor of a 
Wilaydt 

. A shrine ; not to be confounded 
with Wall. 

. Land of which the profits are 
assigned for religious purposes. 
If the land is under the manage- 
ment of the Auqaf Department 
it is frt>e of taxation. 

. The particular cattle- brand of a 
tribe. These sometime repre- 
sent Himyaritic letters. They 
are found battered upon the 
rocks in every nomad dirah and 
such marks are the only certain 
records of the former occupation 
of tribes. 
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z 

Zabun .... The inner garment of tho ordinary 

Muhammadan. 

Zatat .... Ijcgal alms \\hich, according to the 

Quran, are levied on money, 
grain, fruit, cattle, and mei- 
ehandise, for the support of the 
poor. The giving of zalcdt to tlie 
extent of 2J or 3 per cent, on 
annual profits, is incumbent on 
ev€Tv Muslim of full age provid - 
ed that he has sufficient pro- 
perty for his sustenance and is a 
Hahib-mi-msdb which is roughly 
equivalent to possessing an in- 
come of about £5 per annum, 
Zalcdt is frequently misapplied. 
For example, in Masqat it is the 
perquisite of the jSultan, whilst 
in Kuwait there is no organiz' d 
collection of zakat except occa- 
sionally tor some specific pur- 
pose. Generally speaking, it is 
questionable whether anywhere 
in the Muhammadan world is 
zakat levied in strict accordance 
with the principles ordained to 
govern it. 

Zaptieh* .... Tolice. Hee J>fmh%nyah. 

Ziarat • . . • A visitation to a tomb, shrine, or 

other holy place*. 

Zugurd .... The opposition party to the Shu- 

niurd (g.v.). 


^Conventional spelling. 
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